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Editor’s Introduction 


his is the second issue of EWIAS Viewpoints, the multidisciplinary 
journal of the East-West Institute for Advanced Studies. It explores 
the relationships between quality of life research and public health 
policy. 

EWIAS Viewpoints is a scientific journal disseminating research founded 
on multi-disciplinary perspectives, associating philosophy, history, social, 
political, economic and other social sciences. Nowadays, as we witness the 
astonishing economic and social development of China and the emergence of 
new economies in the Asia-Pacific, the challenges of new East-West encounters 
in this era of unprecedented globalization are becoming a key research subject. 
If this journal can contribute to avoiding misunderstandings and highlight new 
paths for comparative, connective and contrastive studies of East and West, it 
will fulfill our goals. 

Quality of life is a well established research field all round the world that is 
becoming increasingly important in Asia. Researchers and policy makers are 
beginning to use quality of life data as important inputs when setting public 
policy - it provides a valuable new lens for understanding the priorities and goals 
for improving communities. These ideas and issues are relatively well understood 
in the Western world, but are only now becoming a priority in the East. As Asian 
countries develop economically and urbanize there are growing demands to 
improve people’s living situations. Pollution and sustainability, aging populations 


and disruptions to traditional family support structures, along with demands 
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for equitable access to good quality housing, education, health and other social 
infrastructure, are becoming pressing issues throughout Asia. 

Growing wealth in Asia can help to overcome the problems that are being 
magnified by increasing urbanization and industrialization and rising community 
expectations for good quality of life but only if resources are allocated efficiently 
and effectively. In many cases it seems that the desire for improvement is there, 
but practical approaches that can bring the greatest benefits with least cost are 
not well understood - leadership and guidance from researchers is needed. 

For this issue of EWIAS Viewpoints we have invited several researchers in this 
important field to give their views on quality of life and how understanding in 
this area can and should impact public policy. To provide an added focus, we 
limit the discussion to health policy. We have chosen to focus on public health 
policy because its development is relatively underdeveloped and immature in 
many Asian communities. Our goal is to stimulate debate by reviewing world 
trends and identifying limitations and weaknesses in current practices, and 
to identify areas deserving more study. With this in mind we have asked our 
authors to speculate and be provocative. 

In the first paper in this issue, Cummins and Lau compare general quality of 
life with measures of health related quality of life. They note that it is becoming 
increasingly popular to consider the quality of life of patients when evaluating 
the efficacy of medical interventions, and in particular to look at patients’ self- 
reported feelings and perceptions as well as physical outcomes. This has parallels 
with broader community evaluations of quality of life which often consider both 
objective and subjective measures. The authors then point out several important 
practical and theoretical inconsistencies and problems between quality of life 
research in medicine and the social sciences. For example, they point out the 
dangers of combining unrelated objective measures of quality of life into indices, 
which is commonly done in the medical field, whereas in the social sciences they 
have determined that unrelated objective items do not form scales (just lists) and 
mathematically combining such items is uninterpretable. These inconsistencies 
cast doubt on some medical quality of life studies. 

Cummins and Lau go on to explain and discuss the important concept of 
homeostasis in social science quality of life studies, but which is not really 


considered in the medical field. Homeostasis explains how inherent psychological 
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resources and strategies can help people maintain a “normal” life outlook in the 
face of temporary challenges, and even when permanently disabled. It explains 
why people have a lowered perception of their quality of life when they first 
experience challenging life events but can gradually recover even if the challenge 
is not removed, unless they are overwhelmed and fall into depression. The 
authors explain how the concept of homeostasis significantly affects how quality 
of life data should be interpreted and how it can be used to easily identify people 
at risk of depression and how different social policies can minimize these risks 
in different communities. 

Cummins and Lau finish their paper by calling for much greater collaboration, 
and cross-fertilization of ideas, between the medical and social sciences schools 
of thought and research on quality of life. 

In the second paper in the issue, Maldonado explores quality of life from a 
philosophical perspective to arrive at the view that it is meaningful to talk about 
quality of life and dignity for all natural and unnatural entities in ecologies or 
environments, and moreover, that all such entities should have equal standing 
when the moral imperative is for each generation to pass on the world to the 
next in as good repair as they received it. In my view this position has merit and 
implications for how quality of life is evaluated. For example, the environment 
is usually considered in quality of life studies, but in nearly all cases it is mostly 
considered from an anthropomorphic world-view - the rest of the Earth’s 
environment exists to support the human population and the quality of life of 
humans takes precedence. Perhaps we need to de-emphasize the position of 
humanity when folding the environment into discussions of quality of life, to put 
it on an equal standing with other entities? 

In the third paper in the issue, Rato investigates quality of work life (QWL) 
in Macau and its relationship with more general measurements of subjective 
wellbeing (SWB), as represented by the personal wellbeing index (PWI) in the 
same community. He tries to confirm (or disprove) the general hypothesis that 
QWL has a significant impact on SWB, in line with the notion that work is a key 
part of people's lives and so their feelings about their working situations strongly 
influences their feelings about their general life situations. 

Using randomized telephone interviews, Rato obtains 500+ responses to a 


survey that combines the Sirgy et al QWL questionnaire with the PWI which 
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he then analyzes. He found that the sample was representative of the overall 
population and that the QWL and PWI are valid constructs, except that the 
aesthetics dimension of the QWL is not significant. Like Sirgy proposed, Rato 
therefore eliminated this dimension from further consideration. He further 
found statistically significant correlations between comparable QWL and PWI 
dimensions to confirm his hypothesis. Finally, he found that the Health and 
Safety and Social dimensions of the QWL had the most important influences 
on PWI. In conclusion, to explain this particularly strong influence Rato noted 
the generally acknowledged weaknesses of Macau’s public healthcare system 
and how many people rely on private health cover that is part of their work 
compensation. 

In the fourth paper in this issue, Reardon and Bache review recent literature 
and reports that propose public policy initiatives on the basis of the outcomes 
of quality of life research. They find interesting proposals in the fields of health, 
the economy, the local environment and planning, society and community and 
governance. Surprisingly, they find little work relating to education given its 
importance in the public consciousness. 

The authors note the increasing calls for quality of life research, and especially 
for subjective wellbeing (SWB) to be used to complement GDP as a measure 
of community performance. They further note that relatively few investigators 
have moved beyond studying the nature and characteristics of SWB to using this 
understanding to inform and guide the formulation of public policy. Moreover, 
from their review it seems that most such efforts have focused on economic and 
society/community issues. 

Nonetheless, Reardon and Bache have found health policies proposed on the 
basis of SWB research results that propose increasing resource allocations to 
preventive health initiatives and increasing mental health services and especially 
for teaching children how to stave off the occurrence of depression and anxiety 
in later life through understanding what impacts their wellbeing and developing 
their empathy, mindfulness and self-control skills. 

To contrast different approaches to studying and improving quality of life, 
as well as the research papers considered above, in this issue we have chosen 
to include reviews of some relevant studies of city environments and simple 


objective measures of the health of communities and other issues. These studies 
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focus on how to improve the physical and social environment to indirectly 
impact the quality of life of communities. 

Firstly, we have included a review of the BMI (Body Mass Index) page in 
wikipedia (www.wikipedia.org). The BMI of individuals and the distribution of 
BMI values within a population are important indicators of the general health 
within the population. Academics are generally disparaging of wikipedia given 
the lack of peer review and the communal nature of how its pages are developed 
and maintained. However, our review finds that the quality of the BMI page is 
excellent which counters academic misgivings. 

Then we review three books and reports that look at different relationships 
between ICT (Information and Communications Technologies) and aspects 
of quality of life. The first report on the topics of ICTs examines their efficacy 
in learning situations, based on PISA (Program for International Student 
Assessment) data. Generally, it is argued that some access to computers and the 
Internet both in and outside of the classroom has a significant positive impact 
on learning outcomes, but that excessive use of these technologies can have 
the opposite effect. The tipping point seems to be related to how well schools 
and teachers know how to make effective use of these technologies to nurture 
inquiry and problem based collaborative learning pedagogies. The second of 
these reports looks at the impact that experience and expertise in using ICTs has 
on the earning power of adults in different countries. Generally, earning power 
is significantly positively correlated with experience and expertise in using ICTs, 
and it can have a comparable impact to the formal education level achieved by 
a person. Thus, experience and expertise in using ICTs can have a significant 
impact on people's quality of life, especially as measured by earning potential. 
The last book argues that modern day pre-occupations with using iPhones and 
other devices to socialize has a large and detrimental impact on people’s personal 
relationships. The book persuasively argues that avoiding personal and human 
face-to-face conversations and replacing this with remote texting and other 
online communications severely stunts the development of young people’s social 
skills and thus their quality of life. This theme of the impact of ICTs on learning 
and teaching is one that we plan to pick up again in a future issue of EWIAS 
Viewpoints. 


Next we include a review of Professor Robert Gordon's The Rise and Fall of 
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American Growth. This important work puts forward the case that the period 
1870-1970 saw by far the greatest improvements in quality of life in the USA. 
1870 marks the beginnings of large scale industrialization and mass production 
in the USA which starts to move work indoors and out of the elements. It also 
sees the beginnings of large scale electricity generation and distribution to power 
the mechanization of work and long distance communications. The start of the 
20" century also sees the expansion of mechanical transportation systems and 
refrigeration and the development of large scale public sanitation, healthcare 
and education systems and the widespread availability of affordable credit and 
insurance and stable, non-corrupt government. These and other widespread 
and fundamental technological and social changes resulted in unprecedented 
improvements in quality of life, eg average lifespans nearly doubling from 40+ 
to around 80 years. Many places in Asia are only now embarking on similar 
transformations and can learn much from the earlier similar developments in 
other parts of the world. 

Then Ancient Views on the Quality of Life by Michalos is reviewed. This short 
book looks at the works of important ancient and classical Greek philosophers 
for insights about quality of life. It is an important study, not so much about 
what it has to say concerning quality of life but because it identifies a potentially 
new and deserving field of historiographic study. I am sure that there is much to 
be learned about quality of life in both theory and practice from the systematic 
study of history. 

Then we look at Michael Mann's four volume Sources of Social Power which 
puts forward the idea that communities are comprised of four major inter-related 
social networks and their associated bureaucracies - ideological, economic, 
military and political (IEMP). Moreover, that these four social networks always 
co-exist but at different times and places one or the other may dominate. From 
our perspective, this means that to effect change to improve quality of life we 
must understand the social networks at play and their inter-relationships and 
relative importance and motivations and goals. Research into quality of life only 
really has value if it leads to action to improve people's lives and this can only be 
achieved by understanding and modifying the relevant social networks along 
paths of least resistance. 


Instead of measuring quality of life the city walkability and liveability studies 
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that are reviewed look at at how to measure the quality of a city environment 
and how city environments can be improved through research and the sharing 
of best practices. They point out the clear health, economic and social benefits of 
making cities more walkable and liveable. 

The walkability study notes the crucial importance of regular walking and 
exercise for good health and the economic and social value in encouraging 
residents to walk, shop and socialize within their neighborhoods. It then 
evaluates the walkability of Hong Kong and compares this to other well regarded, 
highly walkable cities around the world. The study authors note that while this 
kind of study is commonplace in the Western world, it is rare in Asia. They also 
note that Hong Kong is quite representative of many Asian cities, and so findings 
for Hong Kong should be equally relevant to other Asian cities. For the study 
they evaluated the quality of around 10 representative walks in different parts of 
Hong Kong. The authors conclude that while Hong Kong has some strengths its 
walkability falls far short of the standards achieved in some other world cities. 
They point out several practical ways that Hong Kong’s walkability, and hence 
the quality of life of its residents, can be greatly improved through changes in 
government and other policies. 

By contrast, the liveability study considers broader aspects of life within 
cities and how things like the quality of public safety, healthcare, culture and 
the environment, education and city (transport, energy and other) infrastructure 
can greatly impact the desireability of living in a city. The study then scores and 
ranks cities around the world according to their liveability. Generally, African 
and Asian cities do not score as well as more well-established and better planned 
European, American and Australian cities. 

While the theoretical basis of city liveability indices and the weightings given 
to the various dimensions considered in them can be debated, it seems clear 
that they can provide very valuable insights to guide city planning and social 
policies. It is also interesting that there seems to be correlations between cities 
considered to be good from both walkability and liveability perspectives, perhaps 
reflecting the common goals of community leaders. It should also be noted that 
these indices conform to typically Western ideas about what constitutes good 
liveability, but these ideas seem to have universal appeal given the goals for 


development in many Asian cities. 
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Finally, in a summary of the field of Subaltern Studies, Sabah Zaib reminds 
us that the downtrodden should also be considered when investigating quality 
of life. Moreover, quality of life research should not just be limited to Western, 
Educated, Industrialized, Rich, Democratic (WEIRD) communities - there are 
literally billions of people whos living situation does not fit this profile. 

On the whole, I believe that this issue makes a valuable contribution to the 
literature on quality of life, and especially how it relates to guiding public policy. 
It is very good to study quality of life, but it is also crucial that research outcomes 
in this field are used to inform and improve public policy, and especially to 
improve the lives of ordinary people. I firmly believe that the balance in the 
quality of life research agenda must tilt more from scientific understanding 


towards application, and especially towards advising on public policy. 


Richard Whitfield 
Editor 
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Subjective Life Quality and 
Medicine: Implications for Policy 


KEYWORDS 
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satisfaction, health related quality of life 


ABSTRACT 

The importance of life quality, as perceived by the patient, is a relatively novel 
concept within medicine. However, over the past few decades patient self-reports 
have emerged as a measure of considerable interest, not only because of their 
links to pathology but also for their policy implications. Their policy relevance 
applies particularly to the allocation of expensive medical resources and the 
ethics of treatment. Within medicine the output of global self-reports is referred 
to as health-related quality of life, and within psychology as subjective wellbeing. 
Both forms of measurement are discussed and contrasted, with the theoretical 
basis for subjective wellbeing described in terms of homeostasis theory. This 
theoretical basis enables strong predictions concerning the interface between 
personal feelings and physical medicine. Such understanding is useful within the 


context of medical diagnosis, treatment, and the optimal allocation of resources. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ideas about quality of life (QOL) in medicine have evolved considerably over 
the past 25 years. Before the 1990's, measures of life quality for patients did not 
normally extend beyond the objective. Health was measured as physical health 
and high life quality was inferred through longevity. However, major changes in 
conceptualizing life quality had already taken place within the social sciences. 
While several authors in the 1960s and early 1970s had explored the construct 
of ‘happiness, in the mid-1970s, two extraordinary publications (Andrews & 
Withey, 1976; Campbell, Converse, & Rodgers, 1976) changed the way QOL is 
understood. 

At the heart of this understanding, the human condition is represented by two 
different universes of measurement. On one hand are the traditional measures of 
objective life quality: physical health, material wealth, number of friends, and so 
on. Then, on the other hand, there are the subjective perceptions of life quality: 
how satisfied people feel with their health, how satisfied they are with their wealth, 
and so on. Furthermore, these two separate forms of measurement, objective and 
subjective, really are different dimensions. One cannot be used simply infer the 
other. Just because somebody is physically healthy and wealthy does not mean 
that they feel good about themselves, they may feel completely miserable. So in 
order to get a full picture of someone's life quality, both objective and subjective 
dimensions need to be measured. Thus, in the context of medicine, measures of 
physical health need to be supplemented by measures of how people feel about 
themselves. 

In the early 1990s, this new understanding started to influence thinking in 
mainstream medicine. New measures of life quality were devised which involved 
the patient providing their own data. This area of assessment became known 
as Health Related Quality of Life and more recently as part of Patient Reported 


Outcomes. 


HEALTH RELATED QUALITY OF LIFE 

The construct of Health Related Quality of Life (HRQOL) represents an extension 
of conventional medical concern with the physical outcomes of treatment, into 
the realm of patients’ perceptions and feelings. This extension had long been 


argued as necessary by authors such as Engel, (1977), proposing that medicine 
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should embrace a biopsychosocial model which includes patient’s feelings as well 
as their illness. However, when this extension was operationalized in the early 
1990s, the architects of HRQOL conceptualization and measurement showed 
scant regard for contemporary theoretical understanding in the social sciences. 
Instead of using this knowledge as foundational material and exploring its 
relevance to medical outcomes, a new branch of medicine was developed. The 
two literatures have been in parallel development ever since. An unfortunate 
result has been the creation of multitudinous HRQOL measurement scales that 
are generally theory-free and psychometrically troubled, especially in the area of 
validity (Michalos, 2004). 

Construction of the earliest HRQOL instruments was guided by a ‘consensus’ 
statement which emerged from a 1992 meeting of an International Board of 
Advisors (Berzon, Hays, & Shumaker, 1993). Their deliberations form a special 
issue of Quality of Life Research (Volume 2) and include the recommendation 
that: “four fundamental dimensions are essential to any HRQOL measure. 
These include physical, mental/psychological, and social health, as well as global 
perceptions of function and well-being” (p. 367). 

Including ‘quality of life’ in the generic name of these measures, together with 
the suggested inclusion of global perceptions, has led to the impression that 
HRQOL scales are adequate measures of the global QOL construct. In fact, they 
are entirely inadequate for this purpose. HRQOL scales are hybrid instruments 
which emphasize patient-perceived medical pathology. This conceptual 
restriction to ‘illness’ disenfranchises other important life areas which have 
just as much, if not more, relevance for the human experience of wellbeing (for 
reviews see Kane, 2003; Nicholson & Anderson, 2003). These areas include being 
productive, having high self-esteem, feeling in control, and having a sense of 
optimism. 

Certainly HRQOL scales do not represent subjective life quality as it is 
understood in the social sciences. Consider, for example, the most widely used 
of these instruments, the SF-36 (McHorney, Ware, & Raczek, 1993). This scale 
measures feelings about perceived health, but mainly self-reports of pathology. 
Only 22% of the items allow the respondent to express positive emotion. 
Moreover, these responses are then generally combined with negative items to 


form sub-scales. 
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As a specific example of psychometric inadequacy, the ‘Vitality’ subscale 
of the SF-36 comprises four items. Two are positive (feeling full of life and 
energetic) scored from ‘all the time’ to ‘none. Two items are negative (feeling 
worn out and tired) scored similarly. What is not generally recognized is that 
the resultant average score cannot be simply interpreted. It transgresses the clear 
understanding from within psychology that positive affect and negative affect are 
largely uncorrelated orthogonal dimensions (Watson, Clark, & Tellegen, 1988), 
managed by different neurological systems (Gray, 1987). They cannot, therefore, 
be validly combined. 

The general problem in HRQOL scales, of combining items that should be kept 
separate, is recognized by the U.S. Department of Health (2006). Their concern 
relates to combining medical symptoms, most particularly objective symptoms, 
to form scales of measurement. They recognize that resultant scales are usually 
uninterpretable. This is because individual symptoms are often diagnostic of 
specific disorders, and not of others. For example, an increased production of 
lymphocytes is diagnostic of infection, not of diabetes. Moreover, the level of 
lymphocytes is normally unrelated to the control of glucose metabolism. So 
it is inconceivable that someone would produce a scale of ‘blood quality’ that 
combined the average levels of lymphocytes and insulin into a single ‘index. 
Clearly, each objective measure has its own diagnostic utility, and this utility is 
obliterated by their combination. 

This logic also holds for the broader picture of objective life quality. Consider, 
for example, the person who is extremely wealthy, yet in poor health and chronic 
pain, has many excellent friends, and yet lives in prison. The combination of such 
objective variables to form a single number cannot be reasonably interpreted. 
The problem in combining objective items is that they do not form scales, they 
simply form lists. Thus, objective items are generally better considered on an 
individual basis, rather than in combination. 

The evident inability of HRQOL scales to represent the global QOL construct, 
comprising both objective and subjective dimensions, has become more 
prominent as new scales show ever less concern with global life perceptions. 
Many of the more recently developed scales are little more than a record of how 
patients perceive their medical condition and its treatment (see, eg Engel et 


al, 2006; Patrick et al, 1999). Such perception does not translate into a global 
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measure of life quality. For example, when such scales include measures of 
physical condition, this ensures that elderly people are judged to have low life 
quality. In fact, when perceived QOL is defined more broadly as Subjective 
Wellbeing (SWB), many people with significant physical disability can be shown 
to have a high life quality. This misconception is important. It not only causes 
false prognostic inferences based on QOL considerations, but also gives rise to 
prejudicial thinking (see, eg, Leplege & Hunt, 1997). 

In summary, it is clear that HRQOL does not equate to QOL. It does not even 
equate to ‘excellent health. A definition of excellent physical and mental health 
would invoke at least a high level of physical fitness, perceived good health, 
an absence of pathology existing below conscious awareness (eg high blood 
pressure), and a positive attitude to life. Excellent HRQOL is, however, simply 
the absence of medical symptoms as perceived by the patient. 

The fact of this HR ‘QOL misnomer has more recently been recognized by 
a collaborative group of agencies, including the United States Food and Drug 
Administration (U.S. Department of Health, 2006). Their new definition of 
HRQOL represents a substantial modification as: “A multi-domain concept 
that represents the patient’s overall perception of the impact of an illness and its 
treatment. An HRQOL measure captures, at a minimum, physical, psychological 
(including emotional and cognitive), and social functioning... An HRQL 
instrument is a particular type of PRO [Patient Reported Outcome] instrument” 
(no page number). 

This Department of Health (DoH) description of HRQOL is importantly 
different from the 1993 version offered by the International Board of Advisors 
(IBA). The points of difference are as follows: 

1. ‘The earlier IBA definition includes ‘global perceptions of function and 
well-being, which allows the inclusion of SWB. The DoH, on the other 
hand, makes it clear that the HRQOL measure is restricted to ‘overall 
perception of the impact of an illness and its treatment’ This restriction 
actually excludes any global evaluation of QOL since global subjective 
evaluations are inherently impacted by non-medical factors such as 
involving the Golden Triangle Buffers (GTBuffers) of relationships, 
money and achieving in life (Cummins, 2015). The DoH definition 


restricts measurement to influences within the medical context. 
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At an operational level, this means that items such Global Life 

Satisfaction (GLS: “How satisfied are you with your life as a whole?’) are 
clearly excluded. So too, however, are semi-abstract items such as are 
employed by the Personal Wellbeing Index (International Wellbeing 
Group, 2013). This is because items such as ‘How satisfied are you with 
your health?’ are heavily influenced by non-medical variables such as 
income (Table A2.17.1: Cummins et al, 2013b). 
The original IBA definition allowed the inclusion of objective measures 
and proxy subjective responses. The DoH definition, on the other hand, 
makes it clear that the HRQOL data must reflect ‘the patient's overall 
perception; that is, the measure is an entirely subjective evaluation made 
by the patient. Both are appropriate refinements on methodological 
grounds. The exclusion of objective measures reflects the fact that such 
variables do not scale simply with subjective measures (Cummins, 2000). 
There are two reasons. The first is that, due to absence of a coherent source 
of shared variance they cannot form scales. The second is the operation 
of SWB homeostasis, which has the express purpose of defending SWB 
against minor linear fluctuations in the objective circumstances of living 
(see below). Because of this, objective and subjective variables cannot 
be validly combined to give single units of measurement. Unfortunately, 
this is common practice for HRQOL scales (eg WHOQOL-100: WHO, 
1995; WHOQOL Group, 1995). For a more general critique of the 
WHOQOL-100 see Hagerty et al (2001). 

In terms of proxy responding, the DoH specifies that HRQOL 
data must come directly from the patient (see next section for the full 
description). This is a clear instruction against using proxy responding 
and is entirely appropriate. The broader literature is emphatic that proxies 
cannot validly respond for another person in respect of their subjective 
state (Achenbach, McConaughy, & Howell, 1987; Cummins, 2002; Yuker, 
1988). 

The earlier IBA specified one of the four dimensions as ‘mental/ 
psychological. The DoH has made this more specific as “psychological 
(including emotional and cognitive)”, which seems designed to focus 


attention on the medical context of the disease and emotions arising from 
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its treatment. Implicit, however, is that life circumstances beyond medical 
concerns should be ignored (see point 1). While this is true to the declared 
health focus of HRQOL scales, it does ignore psychological reactions to a 
wide variety of life circumstances that are known to powerfully influence 
SWB and, therefore, satisfaction with health. These include, for example, 
reactions to divorce or separation (Lucas, Clark, Georgellis, & Diener, 
2003) or unemployment (Feather, 1989). 

4. The DoH has replaced the original ‘social health with ‘social functioning’ 
This is certainly more explicit since the meaning of ‘social health’ is very 


uncertain. 


In summary so far, the DoH specification has more clearly focused HRQOL 
scales onto health and away from other sources of influence. As one consequence, 
the output from HRQOL instrument is now to be regarded as a sub-type of a 


more generic type of measurement called Patient Reported Outcomes. 


PATIENT REPORTED OUTCOMES 

These are defined (U.S. Department of Health, 2006) as follows: “A PRO is a 
measurement of any aspect of a patient’s health status that comes directly 
from the patient (i-e., without the interpretation of the patient’s responses by 
a physician or anyone else). In clinical trials, a PRO instrument can be used 
to measure the impact of an intervention on one or more aspects of patients’ 
health status, hereafter referred to as PRO concepts, ranging from the purely 
symptomatic (response of a headache) to more complex concepts (eg, ability to 
carry out activities of daily living), to extremely complex concepts such as quality 
of life, which is widely understood to be a multi-domain concept with physical, 
psychological, and social components” (no page number). 

With this definition it becomes clear that the web of words being used to 
distinguish HRQOL and PROs becomes so tangled as to defy clear separation. 
The following observations pertain: 

(a) The description of what, precisely, these instruments are supposed to 

be measuring, now enters its third phase. The description in phase one 
(Berzon et al, 1993) is very general as ‘physical, mental/psychological, and 


social health, as well as global perceptions of function and well-being’ 
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The description in phase two (U.S. Department of Health, 2006) is more 
specific as ‘the patient’s overall perception of the impact of an illness and 
its treatment? The PRO description in phase three is even more specific 
as ‘any aspect of a patient’s health status that comes directly from the 
patient. So the progression has been from self-reports on any aspect of 
heath plus global wellbeing, to illness and treatment, to health status. 

This seems like a logical sequence with increasing degrees of 
specification. But not so. The expanded PRO statement includes the 
multi-domain concept of quality of life, which reverts back to phase one. 
Indeed, the description of what PRO instruments may measure seems to 
cover any medical or psychological variable pertaining to the self. Under 
the heading of ‘taxonomy’ they offer: “PRO instruments measure concepts 
ranging from the state of discrete symptoms or signs (eg, pain severity or 
seizure frequency) to the overall state of a condition (eg, depression, heart 
failure, angina, asthma, urinary incontinence, or rheumatoid arthritis), 
where both specific symptoms and the impact of the condition (eg, on 
function, activities, or feelings) can be measured, to feelings about the 
condition or treatment (eg, worry about getting worse, having to avoid 
certain situations, feeling different from others). PRO concepts can be 
general (eg, improvement in physical function, psychological well-being, 
or treatment satisfaction) or specific (eg, decreased frequency, severity, or 
how bothersome the symptoms are). PRO concepts can also be generic 
(i.e., applicable in a broad scope of diseases or conditions as in the case 
of physical functioning), condition specific (eg, asthma-specific), or 
treatment-specific (eg, measures of the toxicities of a class of drugs such 
as interferons or opioids)? 

The statements of intent in all three phases are in agreement that the 
measure being made is derived from the patient, in the form of their own 
perception of their health status and treatment. Confusingly, however, 
the U.S. Department of Health (2006) elaborates on what they intend 
by ‘health status, as referring to ‘how a patient feels or functions with 
respect to his or her health or condition [with respect to] concepts, 
events, behaviors, or feelings measured by PRO instruments can be either 


readily observed or verified (eg, walking), or not observable, such as 
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feeling depressed’ In other words, PRO instruments may contain items 
pertaining to ‘functioning’ referring to objective variables which can be 
‘verified’ by another person. This opens a can of conceptual worms. Since 
objective and subjective variables do not have a simple relationship to 
one another (Cummins, 2000, 2012), the interpretation of objective vs. 
subjective results that differ in respect to the same variable requires very 
careful and theoretically insightful interpretation. 

This problem is acknowledged by (U.S. Department of Health, 
2006) as “Note, however, that PRO instruments that measure a simple 
concept may not be adequate to substantiate a more complex claim. For 
example, PRO-based evidence of improved symptoms alone generally 
is not sufficient to substantiate a claim related to improvement in a 
patient’s ability to function or the patient’s psychological state. Rather, 
to substantiate such a general claim, a sponsor should develop evidence 
to show not only a change in symptoms, but how that change translates 
into other specific endpoints such as ability to perform activities of daily 
living, or improved psychological state” (no page number). While this is 
good advice, it is also saying that the results of a PRO instrument cannot 
be acted upon without additional information. 

(b) Further compounding the difficulty of interpreting the results from PRO 
instruments is the determined DoH statement related to the validity of 
results. They state: ‘Claiming a statistical and meaningful improvement 
in HRQL implies: (1) that the instrument measures all HRQL domains 
that are important to interpreting change in how the study population 
feels or functions as a result of treatment; and (2) that improvement was 
demonstrated in all of the important domains” (no page number). 

(c) This is a very strong statement of criteria which few, if any, instruments 
could meet. Presumably this statement should be considered aspirational. 
In terms of current instruments, it provides clear guidelines for 


development and also implies a suitably cautious interpretation of results. 
In summary, the 2006 definition by DoH has created complexity by specifying 


some of the details missing from the two earlier statements. The simple intention 


to measure ‘patient perceptions of the impact of their illness and its treatment’ 
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has been shown to involve variables, such as depression and stress, that are not 
generally considered within medicine as being part of the condition being treated. 
In making this complexity evident, the DoH has drawn the intended meaning 
of HRQOL away from simple detached measures concerning a specific health 
condition, and closer to an amalgamation with global notions of life quality. 

As such, the preferred term to describe the measurement outcome is certainly 
more appropriate as ‘Patient Reported Outcomes’ (PROs) than as HRQOL. The 
PRO terminology at least avoids the critique (Cummins, 2008, 2010a; Cummins, 
Lau, & Stokes, 2004) that HRQOL scales do not capture the full spectrum of 
functioning considered to represent subjective life quality. But maybe it is time to 
take all this to another stage of sophistication by combining disciplinary forces. 
This could be achieved by recognizing that patient perceptions of their health 
cannot exist in isolation. Perceived health is a part of the broader construct 


called subjective wellbeing. 


SUBJECTIVE WELLBEING 

The challenge to unravel the properties of Subjective Wellbeing (SWB) has been 
taken-up by many social scientists. Unfortunately, their challenge has been greatly 
impeded by the absence of rules for nomenclature. The result is a 40 year history 
of publications where understanding is handicapped by ill-defined terminology. 
For example, SWB is often referred to in this literature as ‘happiness. However, 
in the context of SWB theory, happiness has two quite different meanings, which 
must be distinguished to facilitate understanding. 

The common meaning of happiness is a positive feeling in reference to a short 
term event. When something happens to them that’s nice, people feel happy. It is 
also commonly understood that this form of happiness is transitory, and is what 
psychologists refer to as an emotional state. That is, the emotion is caused by a 
percept. However, there is another kind of happiness that is not an emotion. In 
its form as a mood, happiness is not generated in reaction to something that has 
happened, but rather is a trait. This form of happiness is genetically driven and 
normally forms a constant background to our thoughts (Cummins, 2010b). It is 
a gentle, mildly activated form of positive affect and its major importance is to 


keep us feeling good about ourselves. 
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This mood happiness is the major component of SWB (Davern, Cummins, & 
Stokes, 2007) and causes SWB to have some very interesting properties. These 
include the facts that SWB is normally experienced as a positive mood, its level is 
normally quite stable, and it has a non-linear relationship to objective variables, 
such as physical health. These properties have become evident subsequent to the 


development of reliable and valid measurement techniques. 


SWB MEASUREMENT 

Mood happiness dominates the SWB measured by scales such as the Personal 
Wellbeing Index (PWI: International Wellbeing Group, 2013). This instrument 
comprises seven items, each with the stem “how satisfied are you with...?” Each 
stem then refers to a semi-abstract target word, such as ‘health’ or ‘relationships’ 
Due to the very general form of each question, the responses that people give 
are only slightly influenced by the specific appraisal of each target word. Instead, 
responses to such semi-abstract questions are normally dominated by the 
respondent’ level of mood-happiness (Cummins, 2010b). 

People respond to the seven PW] items on a zero (no satisfaction at all) to 10 
(complete satisfaction) response scale. The mean of the items is then calculated, 
and expressed on a standardized 0 - 100 point scale. The results from these 
surveys are published in the form of individual reports which, together with 
data files and data dictionaries, are available for free download from http://www. 
acqol.com.au/reports/auwbi.php. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary result to come from analyzing SWB data is the 
level of stability. Using the PWI, we have been monitoring the Mood Happiness 
of the Australian population over the past 13 years. This is done through repeated 
surveys, each comprising 2000 people who are geographically representative of 
the nation. The first such survey was conducted in April 2001 and we completed 
the 30th survey in September 2014 (Cummins et al, 2013b). 

When these 30 survey mean scores are used as data, the grand mean is 75.3 
percentage points and the standard deviation 0.72. This yields a normative range 
of 73.8-76.7 points. In other words, the mean score of a random survey of people 
in Australia can be predicted, with 95% certainty, to lie within a 2.9 percentage 
point range. There is no precedent in the literature for such extraordinary 


stability in self-report data. 
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SUBJECTIVE WELLBEING HOMEOSTASIS 

Why are these SWB mean scores so predictable? In order to understand the 
relationship between perceived life challenges and perceived life quality, a 
theory of SWB homeostasis has been developed. This proposes that, in a 
manner analogous to the homeostatic maintenance of blood pressure or body 
temperature, the level of SWB is actively controlled and maintained by a set of 
psychological devices (Cummins, 2013a). The role of this form of homeostasis 
is to protect the central mood that comprises SWB, called Homeostatically 
Protected Mood (HPMood). 

HPMood is a positive and weakly activated trait mood. It normally perfuses 
all items forming the PWI, as well as other semi-abstract thoughts about the self. 
This includes responses to the classic question in this area ‘How satisfied are you 
with your life as a whole?’ Given the extraordinary generality of this question 
and the impossibility of answering it through cognition, the response that people 
give reflects their level of HPMood. ‘That is, they use mood as information 
(Schwarz & Clore, 1996). 

The level of stability achieved by homeostasis is reflected in the normal range 
of SWB as an Australian population average. This is 73.8-76.7 percentage points, 
as has been described. However, this range has been calculated using survey 
mean scores as data. When the data from individuals are used, the normal range 
is far larger and reflects two main influences. One is the distribution of set-points. 
That is, each person has a genetically determined level for their own HPMood, 
and these set-points lie in the range of 70-90 on the standard 0-100 percentage 
point scale (Cummins, Li, Wooden, & Stokes, 2014). The other influence is the 
set-point-range, which describes the limits within which homeostasis strives to 
maintain the experience of affect. The extent of each such range is 8-9 percentage 
points on either side of set-point. Thus, even the lowest set-point (70 points) has 
a set-point-range (61 to 79 points) which entirely lies in the positive half of the 


response scale. This explains why people normally feel positive about themselves. 


ACCOUNTING FOR CHANGES IN SWB 
The reason SWB gives the appearance of stability is its dominance by HPMood. 
Because HPMood is an individual difference, being a function of its genetic 


set-point, it has a normal distributed within a population sample. Thus, SWB 
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shows a similar distribution between different population samples. However, 
the domination of SWB by HPMood only occurs when people are in a resting 
state, free of extraneous emotion. As previously stated, HPMood is only a weak 
background affect. Thus, if someone is asked ‘How satisfied are you with your 
life as a whole?’ after just discovering their car has been stolen, their response 
(if printable) will reflect the negative emotion occasioned by the event, not 
HPMood. 

This understanding that SWB can vary, while set-points do not, introduces a 
major caution to the interpretation of SWB measurement. Consider the analogy 
with the set-point for core body temperature (37°C). Prolonged exposure 
to a sufficiently persistent hot or cold thermal challenge will cause core body 
temperature to rise or fall. This does not represent a change in set-point. It is 
a defeat of homeostasis and, once the source of thermal challenge is removed, 
body temperature will revert to its set-point. This explains why, contrary to the 
views expressed by some authors (Headey, Muffels, & Wagner, 2014a), set-point 
theory does not carry an assumption of immutability in measured SWB. 

Thus, in response to the experience of a strong emotion, each person's set- 
point remains unaltered while the abnormal level of SWB reflects attention 
to the dominating emotional state. However, over time, external and internal 
resources will be directed to the restoration of homeostasis. If these resources 
are sufficient, they will reduce the perceived level of challenge to a level allowing 
homeostatic control to be restored. When this occurs, the person regains contact 
with HPMood, and their reported SWB returns to its set-point range. 

Whether an individual is able to defend their HPMood set-point against an 
emotional challenge depends on their ability to marshal and utilize appropriate 


resources. These are described as follows. 


HOMEOSTATIC RESOURCES 

The first line of defense in achieving homeostatic control is to diminish the 
probability of unwanted emotions. This involves the use of ‘External Resources’ 
which come in three major categories: money, relationships, and achieving (or 
purpose) in life. These three defensive resources are collectively termed the 
Golden Triangle of Buffers (GTBuffers). 


The reason these three resources are so powerful is that each has a dual 
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action. They not only defend against homeostatic failure but also assist in the 
maintenance of normal positive feelings. This is because active engagement, 
with each buffer, is intrinsically rewarding. As examples, money can be used 
pre-emptively to avoid negative experiences, such as by paying someone to 
clean the house, with the time saved being available for personally satisfying 
activities. Relationships, when positive and intimate, allow much of daily life to 
occur within a secure social environment. This not only reduces the probability 
of unpleasant social encounters but also increases the probability of positive 
social interactions. Achieving something personally important each day engages 
positive life routines in a secure context and provides a sense of purpose. Thus, 
engagement in these three forms of activity help to fill temporal spaces in the 
day with secure and rewarding activities, while also reducing the probability of 
encountering unanticipated negative events. 

However, these three external buffers are objective variables. This means that 
while each resource has the potential to provide increased opportunity to avoid 
negative challenges, this does not mean that people are actually capable of using 
that resource (Sen, 1982). For example, they may fail to support their marriage 
partner and so lose their marriage. They may also fail to use the resource 
effectively. Indeed, people may use their wealth in ways that actually increase the 
negative challenges in their lives, such as on gambling or drugs. For these reasons 
the external buffers can only ever be partially effective in protecting HPMood 
against emotional challenges. 

A demonstration of the limited relationship between external resources and 
SWB comes from Australian Unity Report 16.1 (Cummins, Walter, & Woerner, 
2007). This report combined data from previous surveys to investigate which 
demographic grouping had the highest SWB, and which grouping had the 
lowest, based on the Personal Wellbeing Index. Using the demographics of the 
GTBuffers (household income, married, employed/family) plus gender and age, 
the highest recorded group with a reliable result (determined by N>50) is female, 
living with partner & children, and income $150,000 (N=104, Mean=81.72 points 
SD=10.43; Table 7 in that publication). So, assuming an approximately normal 
distribution, 95% of the people in this group have a level of SWB (two standard 
deviations below the mean) of >60.9 points. Thus, only 2.5% of the people in this 


sample lie below the lower cut-score of 60, marking high risk of homeostatic 
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failure, while another 10% or so lie in the indeterminate zone of 60-70 points, 
where a score can indicate either a low normal set-point or homeostatic failure. 
In conclusion, there is a good level of concordance between the extreme group 
characterized by external buffers and levels of SWB indicative of normal SWB 
maintenance. 

At the other end of the SWB spectrum, a substantial focus of applied research 
in QOL has concerned the identification of general population sub-groups with 
chronically low SWB, where peoples’ resilience is overwhelmed by the strength 
of emotional challenge they experience each day. Such groups include people 
recently divorced or separated (Mancini, Bonanno, & Clark, 2011), retrenched 
from their job (Feather, 1989), or having become widowed (Lucas et al, 2003). 

The naive reader of this literature may well assume that all members within 
such groups experience low SWB, but this is not the case. Using the same 
demographics and reliability constraint as for the high group, this lowest 
SWB group comprises males, unemployed, with incomes <$15,000 (N=73, 
Mean=58.14 points, SD= 17.65 (Table 8 in that publication). These values indicate 
that 95% of the people in this group have a level of SWB that lies between 93.44 
and 22.84 points. Clearly, this is a far wider spread than for the upper group. One 
SD (17.65) above the mean (58.14) is 75.79 points. Since one SD covers 68.3% 
of the distribution, then the proportion of the group lying above 75.79 points 
is 15.85% ((100 - 68.3)/2). Thus, approximately, 20% of the group lie above 70 
points. Clearly, then, on the basis of objective criteria, at least 20% of the sample 
would be misclassified by the objective criteria in terms of their SWB. 

What is it that allows such objectively disadvantaged people to retain 
normal levels of SWB? Clearly there are other defensive forces at work in the 
maintenance of SWB. These will now be described. Their character depends 
on the nature of the emotional challenge. If the challenge is, brief and not too 
strong, homeostatic control is recovered fast. This is achieved through a number 
of automatic psychological processes as: 

1. Behavior: we disengage from the source of the challenge. This is most intuitive 

when the challenge is negative, such as encountering rude behavior. 
When the challenge is positive, such as the pleasure derived from eating 
chocolate, we still want to disengage after the behavior has continued for 


some time. This is due to the influence of the next two processes. 
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2. Habituation: this is a general term meaning decreasing responsiveness to 
a repeated stimulus (Thompson, 2009). Habituation is not due to sensory 
adaptation or motor fatigue, but rather is an adaptive behavior involving 
a form of primitive learning. Its purpose is to conserve resources by 
reducing the response to stimuli that are predictable. So, for example, the 
tick of the bedside clock quickly becomes unnoticed as habituation takes 
control. Equally, habituation explains why the new wall-size television 
screen soon appears normal as habituation erodes its initial impact. 

3. Adaptation: this is a form of contrast which is best understood through 
Adaptation Level Theory (Helson, 1964). The general principle is that, 
under regular circumstances of living, people naturally adapt to a point 
of ‘affective neutrality, which is actually their set-point for HPMood. This 
is their normal adaptation level, and it has two important characteristics. 
First, it is the benchmark against which people judge the strength of 
current positive or negative experience. Second, adaptation level can 
be raised or lowered by past experience (Eiser & Stroebe, 1972) and so 


moderates the impact of current experience. 


These three adaptive processes are suitable to counter the influence of 
reasonably weak sources of homeostatic challenge. However, when the challenge 
is negative, prolonged and strong, recovering homeostatic control is a slower and 
more complex process. Such recovery may be facilitated through the use of the 
external resources that have been described, most particularly the GTBuffers. 
For example, money can be used to remove or ameliorate the threat, such as by 
paying to have a car repaired. An intimate relationship can be used to talk-though 
possible management strategies while also affirming self-worth. Achieving at a 
chosen task, be it family care or paid employment, provides a form of distraction 
and a sense of control. 

Using external resources to restore normal homeostatic functioning is called 
Primary Control (Rothbaum, Weisz, & Snyder, 1982). Exerting Primary control 
automatically provides a positive sense of self. The threat has been neutralized 
through the direct action of the individual, so they feel they have triumphed over 
adversity. However, of course, primary control strategies are not always effective. 


So in the face of primary control failure, an alternative and more complex 
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strategy has evolved. This different strategy has two aims. One is acceptance of 
primary control failure, the other is to maintain positive feelings about the self. 
This control strategy is called Secondary Control (Rothbaum et al, 1982). 

As examples of Secondary Control, people can find existential meaning 
in the event (‘God is testing me and I have succeeded’), they may regard the 
failure of primary control (dropping a vase) as useful (‘I did not like that old 
vase anyway and now I can buy another’), or they can see themselves as having 
personally gained from the experience (‘I have learned something important 
from that experience which will help me do better in the future’). The purpose of 
all these strategies is to minimize the impact of the negative event by turning a 
negative experience into the prospect of a positive future outcome. Importantly, 
the failure of Primary Control has not been allowed to generalize into a global 
assessment of the self as unworthy. If such generalization does occur, then the 
probability of persistent homeostatic failure and depression is much enhanced 
(Cummins, 2010b). 


IMPLICATIONS OF SWB FOR MEDICINE 

Measuring Subjective Wellbeing (SWB) within the context of medical 
interventions is now quite commonplace. However, in order to access the 
potential of such data to inform intervention effectiveness, it is necessary to 
understand how SWB behaves as a variable under homeostatic control. This 
involves an understanding of normative ranges, the consequences of homeostatic 


failure, and the ways SWB interacts with other health-related variables. 


INTERPRETING AND USING NORMATIVE RANGES 
Sections 3.1 and 3.2 have included discussion about the calculation of normal 
ranges for SWB based on Australian data. To recap, there are two forms of 
normal range, one based on using population survey mean scores as data, and 
the other based on the scores of individual people. 

The norms based on population mean scores can be used to identify groups 
within the population which have an abnormal proportion of members at risk 
of homeostatic failure. This normal range for group mean scores in Australia 


is 73.8-76.7 points. Thus, groups with a mean above this range can be classed 
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as resilient (Cummins & Wooden, 2014), meaning that they have a higher 
than normal capacity ‘to recover from or adjust easily to misfortune or change’ 
(Merriam-Webster, 2014). Such groups are commonly advantaged by having a 
higher than average share of the GTBuffers as money, intimate relationships, and 
purpose in life. For confirmatory Australian results see Cummins, Walter, et al 
(2007). 

Conversely, groups with a mean score below 73.8 points have a higher-than- 
normal proportion of people who are at risk of, or who are actually experiencing, 
homeostatic failure. They have lost their normal level of resilience, generally 
have lower than normal levels of the GTBuffers and are at risk of depression 
(Cummins, 2010b). 

This form of normal range, based on population mean scores, is useful for 
detecting groups which need more resources to maintain normal homeostatic 
control. However, within medicine it is often more useful to identify individual 
people who are at risk of homeostatic failure. This form of normal range is 
based on the distribution of SWB set-points, between 70-90 percentage points 
(Cummins, Li, Wooden, & Stokes, 2014) and a normal operating range (set- 
point-range) of around 18-20 points, or 9-10 points on either side of set-point. 
From this it can be calculated: 

1. SWB scores at or above 70 points reflect a normally-functioning 

homeostatic system. 

2. SWB values of equal to or below 60 points represent homeostatic failure. 
SWB scores between 60 and 69 points cannot be unequivocally 
interpreted. Any score within this range may represent the homeostatic 
failure of a high set-point or homeostatic normality of a low set-point. 
For example, someone with a set-point of 90 has a set-point- range of 100 
to 80, whereas someone with a set-point of 70 has a set-point-range of 80 


to 60 points. 


Knowledge of these normal ranges has crucial importance for any medical 
intervention that uses SWB as a measure of outcome. Unless the initial level of 
SWB is below normal, indicating homeostatic defeat, an intervention will appear 
ineffective. This will be so even if the intervention is successful in achieving 


other aims. For example, if the intervention increases health, but the initial level 
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of SWB is normal, any potential of the resource to raise SWB will be actively 
opposed by homeostasis. 

The validity of this insight has been demonstrated with a large sample of 
participants in an Australian Federal Government Program for adolescents 
‘at-risk of disengagement from education, employment and training, their 
families and/or their communities (Tomyn, Weinberg, & Cummins, 2015). It 
was predicted on the basis of homeostasis theory that the adolescents with a 
baseline SWB below 50 points would benefit most from the program, and that 
those above 70 points at baseline would benefit least. These predictions were 
confirmed. 

One caveat in relation to these calculations is that the normative ranges 
refer to Australian data. Equivalent population mean scores for Confucian- 
based cultures (eg China, Hong Kong, Singapore, Taiwan, Japan) is around 
10 points lower due to a cultural response bias (Lai, Cummins, & Lau, 2013; 
Lau, 2014). Whether this bias affects the cut-score of 60 points, representing 
homeostatic failure, is uncertain. However, given that the standard deviations 
of such population samples are approximately equivalent to those of Australia 
(Lau, Cummins, & McPherson, 2005), scores below 50 points certainly represent 


psychopathology. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HEALTH AND SUBJECTIVE WELLBEING 

It is commonly assumed in the literature that the relationship between health 
and SWB is simple and linear. Better health is accompanied by higher SWB and 
lower health by lower SWB. This is one of the assumptions underpinning the 
incorporation of SWB in HRQOL scales, and it is seriously incorrect. In fact, 
health is related to SWB in complex ways, and none of these ways are linear. 
Consider first the relationship between SWB and objective measures of physical 
health. 

The results shown in Figure 1 come from Australian Unity Report 17 
(Cummins, Woerner, Tomyn, Gibson, & Knapp, 2007), Table A9.10. Data come 
from the question “Do you have a medical or psychological condition that makes 
you visit the doctor on a regular basis?” [Yes/No]. If “Yes, “From the following 
list, please indicate your major condition.” Data are cumulative over several 


surveys and the Ns for each response category are shown at the top of the figure. 
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Exhibit 1: Major Medical Condition x Personal Wellbeing Index 


This figure is informative in the following respects: 


1. 
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It is evident that there is no simple relationship between the medical 
severity of the condition and the extent to which it is associated with 
reduced SWB. Medical conditions which involve heart or blood pressure 
problems are highly important medically, yet have little impact on SWB. 
There are several reasons for this as: 

1.1 Unless the effects of ill-health are consciously perceived, the 
medical condition will have little influence on levels of SWB. Moreover, 
in Australia, high blood pressure and many heart problems are routinely 
and effectively treated through medication. So many people only become 
aware of their condition through diagnosis by a physician. Even then, if 
the treatment is effective, they may continue to have no direct awareness 
of their condition. Certainly direct awareness may be generated through 
overt symptoms, such as headaches or dizziness. However, again, 
a medication adjustment will likely diminish such symptoms. As a 
consequence of this management, the link between the medical condition 
and SWB will depend on the level of anxiety generated, and this is likely 
to be minor for most people. 

1.2 In terms of the other conditions listed, depression has the strongest 
link to SWB. This is consistent with the dominant content of SWB being 
the positive afffaxtt ffoomHPRAdoddand dhthesesntinialiajagatctfeafeutuof 
dépiepsizsnibnitpihg lies bb gsositipo sitoad ifomdr {cam PsyalniaPsixchiatric 
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Association, 2013). This makes SWB a good marker for an elevated risk 
of depression (Cummins, 2010b). 

1.3 In summary, the pattern of relationships in Figure 1 depicts a 
relationship proportional to the strength of perceived homeostatic threat, 
rather than actual medical severity. Because of this, a mis-attribution 
of causality can be easily made. If someone has both a major medical 
condition and depression, the two conditions may well not be causally 
related. The depression may be due to non-medical relationship problems. 
This exemplifies the importance of making both objective and subjective 
measurement of relevant variables in order to understand someone's true 


health situation. 


2. From the above description it is clear that there is no necessary relationship 
between the person’s medical condition and their level of SWB, and that 
this may be due to the lack of conscious awareness. However, even if 
the medical condition is consciously perceived, SWB homeostasis acts 
to isolate the two variables from one another. This is the purpose of 
homeostasis. 

The purpose of any homeostatic system is to maintain steady state 
in the variable being managed, despite the imposition of challenging 
circumstances. Thus, the relationship between SWB and sources of 
emotional challenge, such as through poor health, is curvilinear and 
asymptotic. If health is so poor that health satisfaction lies below its 
normal range then, ceteris paribus, increasing health will increase SWB. 
But this increase in SWB will continue only up to the point that health 
satisfaction lies within its normal range. Beyond that point, increases in 
health will have minimal influence on levels of SWB. 

Such understanding is consistent with the general principles 
describing the output from a management system that can be saturated. 
That is, supplying more of some relevant resource (health) may or may 
not cause an increase in output (here SWB). Whether increased health 
will cause increased SWB is dependent on the initial level of deprivation. 
Importantly, therefore, making someone with normal levels of SWB 


healthier can be expected to have no influence on their level of SWB. 
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3. Surprisingly, however, there is a third reason health and SWB are poorly 
connected. This can be evidenced from multiple regression analyses, 
where the seven domains of the Personal Wellbeing Index (International 
Wellbeing Group, 2013) are regressed against GLS (‘How satisfied are 
you with your life as a whole?’). In this analysis, the amount of unique 
variance each domain contributes provides a sophisticated estimate of the 
relevance of each domain to overall SWB. 

Such regression analysis are available based on the combined data 
(N=59,467) from the first 30 surveys of the Australian Unity Wellbeing 
Index (Appendix Table A2.17; Cummins et al, 2013b). In this table, the 
seven domains together account for 21.8% unique variance in GLS. Of 
this, 19.9% (or 91.2% of the total unique variance) is provided by the 
three GTBuffer domains (money, relationships and achieving). Notably, 
the domain of health provides only 0.8% unique variance in GLS, or 3.7% 
of the total unique variance. Clearly, perceived health is not normally a 
strong contributor to SWB. 

There are two reasons for this minor attachment to SWB. First, excellent 
health is not a resource to recover from homeostatic failure. People who 
are disabled recover just as fast from life's disappointments as people who 
are not. Second, even chronic poor health does not normally diminish 
SWB. People have a remarkable capacity to adapt to medical infirmity, 
provided it does not include uncontrollable pain or gross incapacity for 
self-care. 

This uncertain relationship between health and SWB again exemplifies 
the importance of using both objective and subjective measures to gain 
an overall impression of life quality. If a medical intervention is effective 
in raising medical functioning, yet leaves the patient with low SWB, then 
this is important information for professionals with a holistic concern for 


wellbeing. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HRQOL AND SWB 
Consider a female patient aged 87 years and with hypertension who has completed 
the SF-36. She will deliver a low score, not because of her hypertension, but 


because she is elderly. She will almost certainly score low on sub-scales such as 
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Physical Functioning ‘unable to walk more than one kilometre; Role-functioning 
Physical ‘had difficulty in performing activities, General Health ‘expects her 
health to get worse} etc. So, from this, it might be concluded that her HRQOL 
is poor. 

Measures of SWB, on the other hand, will likely give a very different picture. 
The first reason is that, in Australia, SWB does not generally decrease in old age 
(Figure 5.1 in Cummins et al, 2007). The second reason is that, given appropriate 
medication, her hypertension may not affect conscious awareness, as has been 
previously argued. This exemplifies the importance of using HRQOL scales as 


measures of medical conditions, not as indices of overall life quality. 


HOMEOSTATIC FAILURE AND DEPRESSION 

Scales of depression, stress and anxiety simply record the level of emotional 
challenge, not the influence of such conditions on SWB. Because of this, a low 
level of SWB is a more valid measure of pathology than scores on these scales. 
Low SWB signals the defeat of homeostasis and is, therefore, the dividing line 
between emotional challenge and the distress of psychopathology. 

The specter of depression is the worst outcome of homeostatic failure. 
In depression, the combined resources available to the person are not able to 
counter the level of a challenging agent. This understanding allows a definition of 
homeostatic resilience in terms of the combined strength of personal resources. 
Thus, normal levels of SWB represent a balance between the strength of 
homeostatic resilience versus the strength of emotional challenge. If the resources 
are inadequate to protect the normal experience of set-point-mood, then mood 
positivity falls, and there is a high probability of depression (Cummins, 2010b). 

As an example of such homeostatic failure, Hammond, Weinberg, and 
Cummins (2014) reported a study of over 4,000 informal carers, conducted 
in collaboration with Carers Australia. Using the Personal Wellbeing Index 
(International Wellbeing Group, 2013) the sample as a whole had the lowest 
mean level of SWB we have recorded (58 points, as against a normal range for 
group mean scores of 73.8-76.7 points). Confirming the link between low SWB 
and depression, the median carer was also rated as moderately depressed on the 
Depression, Anxiety and Stress Scale (Lovibond & Lovibond, 1995). 


The reason for their dreadful situation is pretty obvious. Despite a strong 
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social security system in Australia, these families typically have a low household 
income. Additionally, the primary carer commonly has no paid employment due 
to the demands of their caring role, parents are often separated, their friends 
have evaporated, and for those caring for their disabled child, their role as carer 
is likely to continue throughout the remainder of their lifetime. In short, SWB 
homeostasis had failed due to inadequate support from money, relationships, 
and hope for the future. While many of these carers will have a sense of personal 
achievement in their caring role, this resource is not strong enough to compensate 


for the strength of the challenges they face. 


TREATMENT PRIORITIES AND ETHICS 

There was a time, in Western medicine, when the simple goal was to preserve 
life, but those days are long gone. Expensive technology can now preserve a life 
despite multiple organ failure, but is it right to do so? This question has many 
answers, informed by culture, personal beliefs and resources. One crucial piece 
of the ethical jigsaw is the quality of the life preserved. So, how should life quality 
be measured and how should the measures be valued and judged against one 
another? 

As has been discussed in the introduction, quality of life exists in two 
dimensions as objective and subjective. These dimensions cannot be substituted 
for one another and their data cannot be validly combined to create a single 
metric. These matters are not in contention. Thus, any judgment of a patient's life 
quality must comprise a reliable and valid measurement of each dimension, and 
any decision to be made on the basis of this information must use both sources. 

This then raises the issue of whether one dimension is more relevant to 
overall life quality than the other. We believe that while both dimensions provide 
important information, the subjective wellbeing of the patient is of sovereign 
concern. The possession of material goods, many acquaintances, and good health 
counts for little in the face of social disgrace, depression, and chronic severe 
pain. On the other hand, low income, physical disability, and few acquaintances 
counts for little in the face of a loving family, a strong sense of purpose in life, and 
confidence in future security. 

There is much empirical evidence to support this assertion. But perhaps the 


most important insight is that these relationships are predicted by homeostasis 
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theory. The loss of homeostatic control over SWB is certainly one of the most 
important diagnoses that can be made, and the information required can be 
gained by the treating physician by asking the patient to spend 30 seconds of 
their waiting-time in completing the Personal Wellbeing Index (International 
Wellbeing Group, 2013). A simply glance at the profile of ratings, looking for an 
average below 60 points will alert to possible depression and the need for more 


refined assessment. 


CONCLUSION 
The physiological process of homeostasis has a parallel in the homeostatic 
management of subjective wellbeing (SWB). This theoretical bridge between the 
two disciplines enhances understanding of resilience, the reason for non-linear 
relationships between levels of SWB and the strength of challenging medical 
conditions, and the crucial importance of baseline levels for interventions 
designed to raise SWB. In other summary conclusions: 
* SWB isa more globally-informative construct than health related quality 
of life. 
* How people feel about themselves in general cannot be simply predicted 
through measures of health. 
* When SWB homeostasis is defeated, there is a high probability of 


depression. 


In summary, the theory of SWB homeostasis seems coherent, the results of 
published studies appear sympathetic to predictions, and the theory appears 
capable of providing new understanding relevant to medical intervention. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that the theory has potential as a conceptual link 


between psychology and medicine and is worthy of critical examination. 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper explores quality life from a philosophical perspective by considering 
its relationship with human dignity and the origins of both terms. It starts by 
suggesting that quality of life and dignity are somehow related and should be 
thought of together. It then notes that, historically, dignity is unchanging and 
anthropomorphic, whereas quality of life is rooted in notions of environmental 
sustainability and it is quite reasonable to consider the quality of life of fauna, flora 
and other things. Moreover, quality of life is not a progression towards an end goal 
but is a product of an entity in its environment and invokes a moral obligation for 
each generation to pass on the world in good repair to future generations. The 
paper then proposes resolving the discord between anthropomorphic concepts 
of dignity and quality of life that applies to all things by extending dignity to all 
things. Thus, the paper argues that quality of life and dignity just exist as the 
balance between entities in an ecology or environment, and they exist at all levels 
from individuals to species, and even to unnatural species, such as artificial life. 
All have equal standing and deserve equal consideration when quality of life and 


dignity are being considered. 
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With this text I intend to suggest an idea that at first glance may seem obvious 
but, as I shall show in due course, is quite difficult. The idea I want to suggest is 
that the concepts of dignity and quality of life, as well as the themes and problems 
that they contain and imply, should be thought of in parallel. That is, it should 
be possible to think, speak and thematize simultaneously about quality of life 
and dignity, in order to achieve a wider significance. However, as I shall show in 
this paper, this suggestion is not, in any way, easy and contains, on the contrary, 
serious difficulties and challenges. 

The difficulties of thinking simultaneously about dignity and quality of life 
are as much about the origins and history of each of these concepts, as it is with 
their meanings, scope and possibilities. Thus, I want immediately to formulate 
a problem. The concepts of dignity and quality of life do not reciprocally 
engage each other and there is no necessary and immediate correspondence 
between them. Precisely for this reason, I argue that it is a danger in multiple 
senses and directions at diverse levels to isolate the two concepts, which is what 
has been happening so far. Not only does history already show the gravity of 
such extremism (I will mention some cases in passing), but what also is even 
more sensitive, one can not deal seriously and rigorously with the problem of 
the possible forthcomings of life, without trying to resolve the said suggestion. 
The thesis I want to argue here is that the adequacy (or not) between the two 
concepts engenders a set of possible futures for life. Precisely from this comes my 
suggestion that it must be possible to think quality of life and dignity in parallel. 

Let’s start with the easiest concept because it is already traditional: dignity. 
One can distinguish three key moments in the history and development of the 
concept of dignity as follows: 

(a) The concept of dignity refers, since its inception, to human dignity, in such 

a way that, even implicitly, it is a pleonasm to speak of human dignity. The 
origin of the concept of human dignity comes from the twelfth century in 
a Christology context through discussions on the dual nature of Christ: 
his divine nature and his human nature (Kobush, 1997). Concomitant 
with this context, arises the concept of a person, which also acquires a 
dual character: one, the principal, the divine person, God, and the other, 
derivative, the human person, which can only be understood through the 


background of the divine person. Thus, human dignity is precisely the 
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dignity of the person (Maldonado, 2002). In other words, anyone who is a 
person and can be considered as a person is someone dignified. Moreover, 
the idea of a person is in the context and traditions of Christianity, an issue 
that caused enormous conceptual and historical difficulties, regarding for 
example, discussions about whether the indians or blacks in the era of the 
conquest and colonization of America had a soul or not, indeed whether 
they were persons or not. (Not coincidentally and yes very sharply, 
Teodorov (1982) wrote about the discovery of America as the discovery 
of the Other, and as the great event that absolutely divided, at least from 
a semiological perspective, the whole of Western history in two. The 
discovery of America raised for the first time for all Western humanity 
the topic of the encounter with others that were perfectly different from 
what had ever been known, so that the basic problem was to determine 
whether these others was somethings or someones, ie whether the Other 
was a person and if he had, therefore, some dignity); 

(b) From this source, the second tempo in the history of human dignity 
appears with Kant and the distinctions, within the setting of Adam Smith’s 
classical economics, between use-value and exchange-value. Meditating 
on both types of value, Kant says that human dignity is of immense or 
infinite value, and that it cannot be reduced at all to the ideas coming 
from the economy of finite value. Hegel goes on to radicalize Kant’s idea, 
asserting that human dignity is absolute. In this way, two things ceased 
to be distinguished: a finite value - of change and use - that could only 
be applied to things and classes with no human reality or inferior to 
human scale (as of nature, for example); and an immense, infinite or 
absolute value that can only be said of human dignity. The merit of Kant 
was to secularize the concept and value of human dignity and, from the 
above distinction, to allow it to spread to every kind of human being, 
as a transcendental rig, regardless of belonging to a religious creed or 
not; thereby, the premises were settled until later history after the French 
Revolution; 

(c) Precisely related with this idea of Kant, the third central moment in the 
history of the concept of human dignity is in the adoption in 1948 by the 
United Nations General Assembly of the Universal Declaration of Human 
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Rights. As is known, one of the pillars of the Declaration of 1948 is, justly, 
the idea of human dignity. In order to fully understand what it is, it seems 
enough to read the first consideration of the Preamble as well as Article 1 
of the Declaration: “Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of 
the equal and inalienable rights of all members of the human family is 
the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world, (...) [Article 1.] 
All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience and should act towards one another 


in a spirit of brotherhood” 


In any case, there is a basic phenomenon common to these three specific 
moments in the development of the concept of human dignity. It is, in effect, 
the fact that, implicitly or openly, on the basis of the three there is a certain 
metaphysics of nature, and more specifically, the idea of a certain natural law, 
more moderate or radical. According to both - human nature metaphysics and 
jusnaturalism (actually these are two different ways to designate one and the 
same idea) - the basis of human dignity is underpinned by the idea that there is a 
human nature that is, by definition, unchanging, immutable, eternal. Nothing is 
more contrary to the idea of a historical construction of these concepts than the 
presupposition of a trans-and-unchangeable nature. In a word, and understood 
in things like this, the concept of human dignity is trans-or-supra-historical and 
knows nothing, for example, of social, political, military, economic or existential 
contingencies’. 

As a consequence, and asserting it more widely and directly, the concept of 
dignity is eminently anthropological and anthropocentric and one cannot speak, 
at least not so far, and certainly not in any way, of the dignity of other forms 
of life, the dignity of animals, the dignity of the environment, or the dignity of 
fauna and flora, for example. The best that can be said about other life forms is 
that they have rights (Wellman, 1999), but not, in any way, dignity. Animals, 


1 What is not then clear is the correspondence or adequacy between an idealized or substantial concept and 
the recognition, usually coming mainly from the fields of sociology, social psychology, health sciences and 
literature, according to which: a) there are occasions when, for various situations, the human beings demean, 
begrime or vilify their dignity, and b) there are circumstances and policies of various types that attempt, 
threaten or degrade human dignity. Since these aspects are well known I omit here an extension of the 
problem to which I refer. 
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for example, only have rights, which have been shown clearly and strongly by 
Singer, but until today, they don't have any dignity. Thus, the rights owned by 
other species don’t state or enable their dignity. In a word, and said negative 
and radically, living systems different from human beings lack dignity and, at 
the limit, are undignified with respect to humans. The consequence to be drawn 
from this is strong: the affirmation of rights is not equivalent to the recognition 
and affirmation of dignity. 

Meanwhile, in stark contrast with the origins and development of the concept 
of dignity (human), another diverse path happens regarding the concept of 
quality of life. Its origin lie around the Report of the Club of Rome, in 1976, 
also known as the Brundtland Report, which focuses on sustainability. Largely 
anticipated by Humanity at the Crossroads, from 1972, the Brundtland Report 
focuses on sustainability and the key concepts, politics and philosophy for the 
future of humanity’. It is from the concept of sustainability that the concept of 
quality of life was coined. It is worth, therefore, to recall two themes. 

First, is the ethical burden of the concept of sustainability. Already at the 
dawn of Western humanity, Aristotle had raised a novel question. Aristotle’s 
question was whether we have moral obligations in respect to tradition, to the 
past. Aristotle's response was yes, and for nearly twenty five centuries two ethical 
facts have been assumed: one, that we are accountable to our citizens - from 
which ethics and politics are based, that is, the whole issue of human coexistence 
-, and another stressing that we are also at the same time accountable to our 
past. This dual recognition remained unchanged until the Brundtland Report 
introduced a third dimension: we are also accountable to the future and to the 
generations to come, and we must leave them a society and a nature, at least, in 
the same condition as we have received it from our predecessors. Consequently, 
sustainability involves a moral load regarding future generations that probably 
we may never know. 


Secondly, sustainability, which certainly has an economic fardel and context, 


2: The Second Report of the Club of Rome, called Humanity at the crossroads, foreshadowed the issues and 
problems that served, not in a causal way, to the elaboration of the concept of sustainability. It is especially 
the idea of a “balanced and differentiated growth” in which the relations between the regions of the world and 
nature are at the basis of the analysis and future expectations. It is interesting to notice that, for example, in 
the Report of the Club of Rome labeled Factor Four 1995 the focus of all analyzes already comes from ecology 
as a global and comprehensive science on the relations between life and the environment. 
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implies a new concept: quality of life, referring strictly to the quality of the 
resources, at the same time natural and human, that we both have received to 
use and to bequeath to the immediate and long term future of our descendants. 
Thereafter, active policies for the conservation of nature and human resources 
were undertaken and communication vessels, so to speak, began to bridge 
scientific domains that were hitherto perfectly independent and indifferent to 
other fields of knowledge and action. Thus, dialogues and approaches of topics, 
concepts, problems and methods emerged, for example, between biology and 
ecology, between ecology and economy, between biology and politics, between 
demography and economics, and between demography and ecology. 

In this way, the concept of quality of life has an economic origin, but from 
the economy it extends to many other domains such as politics, engineering, 
sociology, pedagogy and others. Except that, in addition, it is imperative to 
remember here that the economy is the science that deals with the means-ends 
relationships. Precisely in this regard, quality of life refers to two basic ideas: the 
responsibility for the future, and the rational and reasonable policies of nature 
conservation (and notably the biology and ecology of conservation). In short, the 
concept of quality of life is not anthropological or anthropocentric, and refers, on 
the contrary, to the possibility of discussing a rational and reasonable eco-centric 
or bio-centric perspective, within which is included as an additional tempo the 
predominant dimension in the history of mankind, which was predominantly 
anthropocentric. (I am aware that the “centric” suffix implies certain difficulties, 
but in this context it is something that can be temporarily obliterated since, in 
the spirit of the problem, it does not represent an insurmountable distress). 
The concept of quality of life has as its starting point an ecological conscience 
in close alliance with the issues and problems of the economy, politics, health 
issues and health justice, but the end does not concern only, or mainly, human 
beings, but rather the human beings belonging to an environment that is no 
longer considered as a resource, but as a dimension on which we all literally 
depend. As one may recall, the concept of environment is essentially an open and 
indeterminate concept. 

As can be readily understood, two concepts, radically different, meet under 
a thoughtful observation, which involves two world-views and two perfectly 


different types of relationship that are, on many occasions, even opposed. My 
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suggestion in this regard is that the fate on the possibility ofholding simultaneously 
and parallely the concepts of dignity and quality of life is followed by the fate 
itself of a radical vision of the world and nature, and with it, a perfectly unique 
way of relating with ourselves and with our cultural and natural environment. 

Verily, on one hand, the concept of dignity is ideal, axiological or moral, and 
eminently anthropocentric, while on the other hand, the concept of quality of 
life is material, and involves a strictly ecological perspective in which the human 
being is only one of the pillars or a landmark, since the focus lies in the types of 
real and possible relations between natural species, the environment and human 
actions and decisions. A difficulty then arises. 

Either one adopts, perhaps whimsically, an eclectic or agnostic stance 
between the two concepts, human dignity and quality of life, and argues, perhaps 
gratuitously, that they are “complementary” concepts, or, instead, one assumes 
that they represent different positions able to be integrated and raised at the 
same level and context. To say that they are “complementary” concepts would 
be a nominalist way out trying to avoid difficulties. However, if one assumes that 
quality of life and dignity must (can) be integrated, it then becomes imperative 
to modify or extend the concept of dignity, because it is, relative to quality of life, 
a much more restricted concept. It’s simple: the concept of human dignity is only 
human, while quality of life involves both human beings and the environment. 
Nonetheless, if we understand that at the base of the possibility of both concepts’ 
adequation lies life, then the concept of dignity should be able to become 
‘disanthropomorphized, through which we dont lose anything, rather we 
integrate along with human beings all other forms of life and the environment 
in general. 

Indeed, to argue that human dignity and quality oflife would be complementary 
concepts means a swift and easy attitude that seeks to obliterate the need for a 
re-elaboration of the themes and problems that each of these concepts imply. 
My own thesis here is that the approach of both concepts at a same context and 
level involves overcoming anthropocentric positions. If one doesn’t want to fall 
into idealistic positions in the sense of dualistic, with nefarious consequences for 
the order of nature - exhaustion of natural resources and, in general, everything 
that is included in the concept of a risk society (Beck, 1998; Douglas, 1996) - it 


should be possible and even necessary to overcome this dualism: the dualism 
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between the moral and the economic, or between the ideal and the material, or 
between the human being and nature, and finally, the dualism between past and 
present, and future or possible futures. My intuition is that from overcoming this 
dualism depends the very understanding of life, systems and living behaviors, a 
recent chapter as yet insufficiently explored. There are numerous preconceptions 
and presuppositions, being strong institutions and forces stressing a belief in 
the preeminence of man over nature and the displacement of scale, meanings 
and possibilities between the concepts of dignity and quality of life. Thus, this 
asymmetry between the two concepts results in serious damage over nature, and, 
likewise, over human beings. Thereby, all individuals, institutions and forces 
interested in holding onto an anthropocentric model of the world and nature 
would be guilty, by omission, to say the least, on the general destiny of life on the 
planet; and, by rebound, on the fate itself of human beings on the planet. 

Hence, there arises a demand: it must be possible to think at the same time, 
in parallel and reciprocally, about dignity and quality of life. This is the task that 
is imposed on us. This task has been neither foreshadowed nor adopted, as far as 
we know, by someone else. 

In order to move a few steps in the elucidation of the aforementioned task, I 
want to concentrate here, and now, for reasons of time and space, on one point: 
quality of life, since I believe that this concept has far more wider and richer 
horizons than dignity, particularly if the last is understood as strictly human. In 
the end, I will return to the concept of dignity. 

The topic within quality of life that must immediately be addressed is the 
following: is it possible to speak of quality of life evolution or history? The 
problem is not obvious or elementary. From moral philosophy, for example, the 
question refers to the delicate problem of whether it is possible to talk sensibly 
of progress in the moral history of mankind or humans. Are we today, morally 
speaking, better than our parents or our grandparents? Are we better or worse 
today than in centuries ago? If so or not, will our descendants necessarily be 
better than us? This issue is a central chapter in the best of moral philosophy. 
However, my interest here is not the perspective of moral philosophy. I will then 
explain the context in which I am interested: more broadly, it is the possibility of 
a general theory of living systems in which the concepts of dignity and quality 


of life correspond to each other. At once, in this theory, humans occupy their 
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own place, but not a central place, neither fundamental or basic, nor detached 
or hierarchical. 

Let’s distinguish two things: history or progress and evolution. The concept 
of history is, by definition, linear: it involves the transition from the former to 
the posterior, from the lower to the higher, in short, from the worst to the better. 
Additionally, the concept of history, unlike the concept of evolution, involves, 
implicitly or openly, one sense or concept of teleology. Certainly the concept of 
history does not mean that history is closed or completed once and for all, since 
both the past and the future are continually being re-written by each generation. 
However, it is clear that history involves a reductionist philosophy in the sense 
that what the historian searches for, subsequently, is the identification of a motive 
or the motives or reasons why an event occurred; or, negatively, by applying a 
counter factual logic to history, why a phenomenon ceased to occur. 

For its part, however, the concept of evolution is open and non-teleological, 
unlike all historiography or historians, from Thucydides to date, including the 
Ecole des Annales or historians as remarkable as Theodore Zeldin, for example. 

Most reflections on quality of life seem to concentrate on the subject, certainly 
difficult, of measuring a standard able to clearly set levels of quality of life. In 
this way, measurements of quality of life involve two important distinctions, 
namely living standards and lifestyles, as are adequately evidenced in the texts 
edited by Nussbaum and Sen (1996). However, in my view, although they are 
clearly important, there are significant limitations in the vast majority of the 
texts gathered under the title Quality of Life that are the outcome of a seminar at 
the United Nations University (1996). I mean its purely human constituency. I 
do not rule out, in any way, the relevance of its human scale as, for example, the 
cultural and personal dimensions. Nonetheless, for the purposes of the analysis 
suggested here, these texts are not of immediate value. The core around which 
most of the analyses of quality of life are done have to do with the functions and 
levels of human welfare, a theme following two distinctive types: one, the welfare 
state, in any sense of the word, and a different other, the economy on a human 
scale (1993), 

Independently or relatively - as preferred - to the levels of quality of life 
measurements, can one speak of progress or development of quality of life? 


Evolution doesnt lead to an optimization or stability. Furthermore, 
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evolutionary processes are not only open, but also and mainly unfinished or 
incomplete. This means that an evolutionary system has no capacity to reach 
an optimum. Precisely for this reason, the characteristic of evolution is that it 
permanently opens up new possibilities, new combinations. Unlike history, 
evolution states that there is no purpose; thus, evolution is not teleological, as 
indeed are history or progress. In one word, regarding the subject that concerns 
us here, there is no goal in quality of life, but more appropriately, it is a process 
of constant search and improvement in the Darwinian sense of affirming the 
fittest. There is no purpose or predictable goal in quality of life, which rigorously 
means that the continuum environment-living systems does not end to fit and 
cannot be reduced at all to a strategy or engineering of any kind. From this 
point of view, to talk about quality of life corresponds exactly to understand 
that we see it with local adaptations and, at the same time, through a constant 
movement towards an end, which, in turn, is continually shifting. Quality of 
life corresponds exactly to the evolution of life itself, and the open character of 
one corresponds exactly to the levels, standards, contexts and possibilities of the 
other. Just that, more properly, since living systems adapt to the environment in 
which they find themselves as well as they modify the environment to which they 
adapt, the movement that we speak about here is not simply evolutionary, but 
co-evolutionary, something that has been well highlighted by the new biology 
(Kauffman & Goodwin). In spite of human beliefs - culturals -, quality of life 
is neither teleological, nor finalist. The evolution of the concept of quality of 
life corresponds precisely with the evolution of life itself, that is, its chances, its 
degrees of freedom, and the level and modes of autonomy of living agents. 

In a word, one can speak of quality of life evolution, but not of quality of 
life progress, and then the concept of evolution demands to be recognized as 
equivalent to speciation. To talk on a speciation of quality of life means that 
quality of life should be studied locally but overlooking an incessant movement of 
search and fitness. The improvement of quality of life refers to the best adaptation 
to the environment - natural and cultural -, as well as to the transformations 
made on that environment. 

From this perspective, quality of life corresponds to the adaptability of a 
species, of a living system, of a culture. I would like to extend this idea to illustrate 


how quality of life is not an anthropocentric concept. 
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Gershenfeld has clearly argued for the idea that things have rights. Notably, 
things have rights to an identity, have the right to access other objects, and have 
the right to detect their environment (1999: 104). It comes in the first case, the 
right of things to be well treated (= to retain its identity); in the second case, it 
means the relations of things with others or, which is equivalent, the right to the 
functionality of things; and the third case refers the relationship between things 
and their environment, which is exactly where they are, what they are and have 
the functions they do. 

From another point of view, it is important to remember that even with regard 
to artificial life - a new and growing research field -, a right of artificial life could 
be developed (Alexander, 2000) and, more broadly, we have managed to come to 
recognize the existence of a culture of artificial life (Helmreich, 1998). 

Unequivocally, also regarding to things, as well as to artificial life, it is 
possible to speak of evolution. Then, we have here two extreme cases since in 
the case of natural living systems, as mainly flora and fauna, one can indeed 
speak spontaneously and without any difficulty about evolution. Thus, evolution 
comprises accordingly both natural systems and artificial systems and, 
consequently, quality of life encompasses either of these systems, two distinct 
ways to just label the systems as being evolving systems. The quality of life is 
clearly neither anthropocentric nor anthropological. 

The difficulty arises at another level, namely that of dignity. In fact, how 
could it be possible, if it is desirable, to mention the dignity of other species, 
phenomena and living beings? The concept of dignity should also be inclusive 
for other forms of life than merely the human: but how? How could one speak of 
the dignity of artificial systems, for example? 

To say it duly, what makes a living tree dignified, that is, in consequence, as 
dignified as a human being? What makes a bird or a cow or an ant, for example, 
as dignified as my neighbor? From the perspective of anthropocentrism, the 
question is surely scandalous. To clarify the difficulty I suggest the following. 
The concept of dignity is highly personal, even better, individual; whereas, if 
one observes beings and living systems, there is not room for that individuality. 
Typical of nature is the concept of network and parallel series, so for example, of 
food chains. If it becomes possible to speak of dignity of other living systems, one 


must consider them more than as individuals - this dog, that cat, this bird, that 
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giraffe, etc., - and rather in terms of species. So, appropriately, the question is: 
what makes the human species somewhat more dignified than any other species? 
The answer is, from our point of view, almost anything; but from the point of view 
of other species, not necessarily something; at the most, the selective advantages 
of human beings. Then, from the point of view of nature we are a species with 
exactly the same dignity as any other species. In the context of nature, and 
therefore in the context of ecology, the concept of dignity is de-individualized to 
become a concept of a species. In this way, the concept of dignity can lie on the 
same wavelength, so to speak, of the concept of quality of life. 

Now, for who or whom this is important or may be relevant to: 

a) Be able to speak simultaneously and correlatively on quality of life and 

dignity of life?; 
b) Talk about dignity of life in general and not only of human life? 


I think without any difficulty on ecologists, bioethicists working particularly 
in foundations of bioethics and macro-bioethics, biologists dedicated to 
conservation, economists engaged with sustainability and the dialogue with 
ecology and nature, philosophers that have abandoned pure philosophy and 
plight to, for instance, the study of living systems and complex adaptive systems, 
evolutionary biologists, for example. 

If it is possible to talk about dignity of life in general, then a rational discourse 
on the necessity of life as a whole becomes admissible, and on the chain of life 
as a single unit where there is no unique or unmovable center, and in which the 
sensitivity to life is deployed equally to the entire chain - this is a metaphor -, 
not preferentially to any one species and not the other(s). Dignity of life can 
rise as the concept that establishes the need of the whole life and reinforces the 
interdependence and interactions of all scales, forms and living behaviors. The 
care of life is the care itself for all forms of life, and the statement of the basis of 
life itself: diversity. In this way, genetic diversity, biologic or natural diversity 
and cultural diversity can and should be understood as three paces in a single 
unit, and its distinction is eminently epistemological, since in fact there is no 
prevalence of one form of diversity over others. 

Does it alter or adversely affect the human being that one then talks of the 


dignity of life? I think that it only affects a certain belief, but not the relationships 
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between human beings with each other, and between human beings and nature 
or the environment in general. On the contrary, I believe that rather than 
being demeaning, the human being is resized in an immensely wider and more 
sensitive picture. What truly unlocks this is the idea of a general theory of living 
systems based on a selfsame dignity: their interdependence, their sensitivity, 
including their ubiquity. In this framework of life as a whole highly sensitive to 
interdependencies and without hierarchies or centralities, actions must then be 
taken precisely aiming that: to promote equally, at the same time, in parallel, the 
dignity of life and the quality of the life. 
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ABSTRACT 

This study reports the findings of an investigation into the links between Quality 
of Work Life (QWL) and Subjective Wellbeing in Macau (SWB), China. Data were 
collected through telephone interviews in the summer of 2012 (n = 518) as part 
of the Macau Quality of Life Report project. The main aims of this study were 
to evaluate the utility and validity of the QWL scale to Macau; and b) evaluate 
how QWL affected worker’s overall wellbeing as well as their satisfaction with 
other, non-work, life domains. The data revealed that an adjusted QWL scale 
demonstrated good psychometric performance and regression analysis 
supported the hypothesized association between people’s QWL and their SWB 
but that only the satisfaction of two sets of needs (‘health/safety’ and ‘social’) 
made significant contributions to worker’s overall SWB as well as to their 
satisfaction with other, non-work, life domains. These findings were discussed in 


relation to literature on QWL in China and the West. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The concepts of work, the workplace and relationships between employers and 
employees have transformed in recent decades, a result of several factors that 
include technological breakthroughs, successive decades of economic prosperity, 
reduced barriers to the movement of goods, people and capital and an increasing 
diversification of the workforce (Lawler 1975; Gospel 2003; Kalleberg 2007). 
At the same time, the emergence of the knowledge economy has changed the 
types of jobs available and the skills required to succeed in today’s sophisticated 
professional world. The value of knowledge work has increased, whereas the 
value of routine and traditional work has declined, replaced by technology and 
outsourcing (Reich 2000). 

Alongside these changes, the rising aspirations of workers and the surge of 
Quality of Life (QOL) as an indicator of societal development triggered extensive 
research and new management practices aimed at increasing employees’ 
wellbeing (Danna & Griffin 1999). This research is normally categorized under 
the Quality of Work Life (QWL) umbrella, a construct that encompasses the 
wellbeing workers derive from their work lives and its effects on their wellbeing 
with other, non-work, life domains (eg satisfaction with family life) and with 
overall life (Sirgy et al 2001). 

Despite its popularity in Western academia, there is very little literature in 
non-Western contexts. It can however be argued that QWL may be a particularly 
relevant construct in Chinese societies, due to the high levels of work centrality 
displayed by Chinese workers, who have reported work to be their dominant 
life sphere (Westwood & Lok 2003), unlike in the West where it normally ranks 
after other domains like family, health, standard of living or housing (Cherns 
2003). In spite of its centrality to people’s lives and acknowledged relevance to 
organizational research (Danna & Griffin 1999), studies in China have generally 
neglected QWL (Page et al 2009; Drobnic et al 2010) and published research is 
almost nonexistent (Chan & Wyatt 2007). 

This research responds to this lack of research and to calls for more humanistic 
management research in China (Tsui & Jia 2013) by evaluating the QWL of the 
general working population in Macau and its links to their satisfaction with 


other life domains and overall wellbeing. 
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LITERATURE REVIEW 

The Human Relations Movement of the 1930s sparked interest in QWL, but this 
was restricted to isolated efforts until the 1960s when employers, unions and 
political agents in Northern Europe and the United States began to acknowledge 
the importance of work conditions conducive to workers’ wellbeing as a 
way to increase worker productivity and as a reaction against the perceived 
“dehumanization” of jobs (Goode 1989; Martel & Dupuis 2006). Research in 
QWL was then influenced by the humanist theories of Argyris (1957), Maslow 
(1954) and McGregor (1960), and focused on how management could satisfy 
workers’ needs through organizational means (Land, Michalos & Sirgy 2012). 
However, by the end of the 1970s, QWL declined in popularity, criticized for its 
theoretical fuzziness and incapacity to put forward clear and widely-accepted 
operational definitions (Lawler 1975; Nadler & Lawler 1983). 

Researchers regained interest in QWL in the 1990s, attracted by its presumed 
implications in terms of job satisfaction, life satisfaction and worker performance 
(Chan & Wyatt 2007). Prominent organizational leaders like Tony Hsieh at 
Zappos® have been vocal proponents of the Happy Worker Productive Worker 
thesis, stating that improving worker's wellbeing is a path to “profits, purpose and 
passion” (Hsieh 2010). Studies generally support the happy worker/productive 
worker proposition (Greenhaus et al 1987) revealing that the effects of QWL 
programs extend beyond the enhancement of worker’s wellbeing (Land et al 
2012) to job motivation and performance, employee loyalty and commitment, 
low turnover rate and absenteeism (Warr 2007; Cartwright & Cooper 2009). 
Thus, QWL can be an important source of competitive advantage for companies 
(Loscocco & Roschelle 1991; Judge & Klinger 2007). Besides, QWL has also 
been linked with critical individual variables. For example, it is widely accepted 
that work conditions are one of the most important determinants of people’s 
Subjective Wellbeing (SWB; Layard 2004; Golden & Wiens-Tuers 2008). 


A NEED-SATISFACTION QWL CCONSTRUCT 

To address the lack of a well-accepted operational definition and assessment 
instrument, Sirgy et al (2001) proposed a QWL model based on the need 
satisfaction and spillover theories. Sirgy et al’s (2001) conceptualization of QWL 
draws primarily on previous work by Porter (1961) and Maslow (1971) and its 
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underlying assumption is that organizations provide resources to its employees 
with which they can meet a set of needs, and that, in turn, the satisfaction of 
these needs results in QWL. 

Sirgy et al (2001) validated their proposed QWL measure using three different 
samples of American workers at accounting firms (n = 73), university general 
staff (n = 173) and faculty members at another university (n = 360). The results 
of their study generally support the construct validity of their theoretical model 
and QWL measure, as the satisfaction of needs accounted for 73% of the overall 
variance in QWL, and QWL significantly influenced organizational commitment, 
job satisfaction, non-work life domains and overall life satisfaction. Sirgy et al 
(2001) recommend replication of their studies in other organizational contexts 
to “ensure greater variance in the variables pertaining to organizational sources 
of need satisfaction” (p. 279). However, and despite the promising results of 
this model, only a few studies have used this framework, providing preliminary 
support for its construct validity (eg Lee, Singhapakdi & Sirgy 2008; Chan & 
Wyatt 2007). 

Chan and Wyatt (2007) applied Sirgy et al’s (2001) framework in a study with 
319 participants in several industries in Shanghai. This study confirmed the 
proposed link between QWL and overall life satisfaction (B = 0.46; p < 0.01). The 
six needs (‘aesthetic needs were not included in this study) significantly predicted 
wellbeing, with the satisfaction of ‘esteem’ needs exerting a particularly strong 
influence (B = 0.54, p < 0.01). This study did however reveal two unexpected 
results in that employee’s ‘economic and family’ needs and ‘actualization’ needs 
were found to be negatively associated with overall wellbeing. This was explained 
by the authors on the basis of the equity and self-efficacy theories, which posit 
that people who receive high rewards may feel obligated to reciprocate, creating 
pressure for them to meet the high expectations they feel have been placed on 
them. Moreover, the sample was composed mostly of young professionals who 
face additional pressure to perform and meet the high expectations of their job 
(Chan & Wyatt 2007). It can be argued also that sampling issues (convenience 
sampling) and the use of a modified version of the original scale might also 
account for the overall performance of the model. 

Lee, Singhapakdi and Sirgy (2008) proposed a revised and shorter version of 


the scale that includes only one item for each of the dimensions tapped inside 
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each need. In total, sixteen items were included to tap in to the different facets of 
each of the seven needs. The construct validity of the scale and its links with job 
satisfaction, organizational commitment and esprit de corps were tested with a 
sample of marketing professionals in the United States (n = 230). The findings 
confirmed the convergent and discriminant validity of the scale, providing 
support for this simplified QWL measure. As predicted, QWL significantly 
predicted job satisfaction, organizational commitment and esprit de corps. 
Unfortunately, this study did not relate QWL to satisfaction with non-work 
domains and SWB. 


THE QWL - QOL LINK 

It is generally accepted that QWL is a strong predictor of people’s overall 
wellbeing (Land et al 2012). Paid work contributes to people’s wellbeing through 
the income it generates as well as the identity, meaning and social interactions 
it provides to the worker (Danna & Griffin 1999). On the other hand, work can 
also be a source of negative experiences such as stress or role conflict and of risks 
to the worker’s health (Danna & Griffin 1999). Work sometimes exposes people 
to tensions and conflicts both within the work context and between people’ 
work and non-work roles (Erdogan et al 2012). 

Despite the existing studies, the relationship between QWL and SWB has 
not been explored extensively (Desmarais & Savoie 2012) and research has 
mostly separated the work and non-work spheres (Loscocco & Roschelle 1991). 
One reason for this may be the limited cross-disciplinary studies between 
management and psychology researchers: Management scholars tend to focus 
mostly on job satisfaction and its links with organizational outcomes, whereas 
psychologists tend to consider work as only one of the various determinants of 
SWB (Erdogan et al 2012). 


HYPOTHESES 

As reviewed earlier, Sirgy et al’s (2001) QWL conceptualization proposes that the 
satisfaction of a set of needs at work will contribute to QWL and that, in turn, 
QWL will contribute to the individual's satisfaction with non-work life domains 
and overall SWB. This study tests this model with a sample of workers in Macau. 


The employed SWB measure is the Personal Wellbeing Index (PWI; Cummins 
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et al 2003), an SWB indicator that has been previously validated in Macau 
(Rato & Davey 2012). The PWI assesses SWB through people's satisfaction with 
seven domains: standard of living, personal health, life achievements, personal 
relationships, personal safety, community-connectedness and future security (an 
eight domain, religion and spirituality is sometimes used but was not employed 
here). 

Sirgy et al’s (2001) model is linked to the PWI in Exhibit 1 below, depicting 


the expected relationship between the variables 


Exhibit 1 - Model of the relationship between QWL and SWB, based on Sirgy, 
Efraty, Siegel & Lee’s (2001) need-satisfaction model and Cummins, Eckersley, 
Pallant, Vugt & Misajon’s (2003) Personal Wellbeing Index. 


and leading to the following hypotheses: 

H;: QWLis positively related to overall SWB. 

H;: QWL6is positively related to satisfaction with non-work life domains. 

H,,: Reported satisfaction with standard of living will be higher as people’s 
QWL increases. 

H,,: Reported satisfaction with personal health will be higher as people’s 
QWL increases. 

H,.: Reported satisfaction with achievements in life will be higher as people’s 
QWL increases. 

H4: Reported satisfaction with personal relationships will be higher as 
people's QWL increases. 

H,.: Reported satisfaction with personal safety will be higher as people’s 
QWL increases. 
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H¢ Reported satisfaction with community connectedness will be higher as 
people’s QWL increases. 

H,,: Reported satisfaction with future security will be higher as people's 
QWL increases. 


In order to further analyze the relationship between QWL and SWB this 
research explores also how the satisfaction of specific needs at work affects 
worker's satisfaction with the different domains included in the PWI scale. It is 
expectable that the satisfaction of specific sets of needs at work will most likely 
contribute to SWB through related life domains (Sirgy et al 2001). For example, 
the satisfaction of ‘economic and family’ needs at work is most likely to contribute 
to people's satisfaction with their standard of living more than with their health. 

Exhibit 2 below proposes which life domain(s) each of the work-related needs 
included in Sirgy et al’s (2001) model is expected to affect more directly, based on 
a content analysis of each component of the QWL and SWB scales. 


Related SWB Domain 


Health and “Safety at work “Personal health 
Safety ‘Job-related health benefits ‘Personal safety 
‘Encouragement at work of preventive 
measures of health care 


Economic and | ‘Pay ‘Standard of living 
family ‘Job security ‘Future security 
“Work-life balance ‘Personal relationships 


Social ‘Collegiality at work ‘Personal relationships 
‘Leisure time off work “Community connectedness 
‘Achievements in life 


Esteem “Recognition and appreciation of one’s “Achievements in life 
work within the organization 
“Recognition and appreciation of one’s 
work within the community 


Actualization | ‘Realization of one’s potential as an “Achievements in life 
individual 
‘Realization of one’s potential as a 
professional 


Knowledge ‘Learning opportunities to do the job ‘Future security 
better “Achievements in life 
‘Learning opportunities to become an 
expert in the field 
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Aesthetics ‘Opportunities to be creative at work ‘Achievements in life 


‘Opportunities to develop one’s sense of 
aesthetics and creative expression 


Exhibit 2 - Work-related needs (Sirgy, Efraty, Siegel & Lee 2001) and the respective 
SWB domain(s) it is expected to affect more directly. 


Exhibit 2 lays the ground for the additional hypotheses: 

H;: ‘The satisfaction of worker’s ‘health and safety’ needs at work contributes 
positively to their satisfaction with the personal health and personal 
safety domains. 

H:: ‘The satisfaction of worker’s ‘economic and family’ needs at work 
contributes positively to their satisfaction with the standard of living, 
future security and personal relationships domains. 

Hs: The satisfaction of worker's ‘social’ needs at work contributes positively 
to their satisfaction with the personal relationships, community 
connectedness and achievements in life domains. 

H.: ‘The satisfaction of worker’s ‘esteen’ needs at work contributes positively 
to their satisfaction with the achievement in life domain. 

H,: ‘The satisfaction of worker’s ‘actualization’ needs at work contributes 
positively to their satisfaction with the achievement in life domain. 

Hg: ‘The satisfaction of worker’s ‘knowledge’ needs at work contributes 
positively to their satisfaction with the future security and achievements 
in life domains. 

H,: ‘The satisfaction of worker’s ‘aesthetic’ needs at work contributes 


positively to their satisfaction with the achievement in life domain. 


METHOD 


LOCATION & SAMPLE 

The study takes place in Macau, a small city (approximately 30 km2) in southeast 
China, bordering Guangdong Province to the north, and the South China 
Sea to the east and south. Macau was a Chinese territory under Portuguese 
Administration from 1537 to 1999. It has a booming economy, based primarily 


on gambling revenues. 
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The data collection took place during the period June 18 to 2 July 2012 and 
included a total of 518 responses. The interviews were conducted by telephone 
interviews, administered by research assistants (undergraduate students) at the 
University of Saint Joseph. The assistants attended a training course about the 
study’s objectives and survey techniques, and were fluent in English and Chinese 
(Cantonese, Mandarin). A pre-designed Computer Assisted Telephone Interface 
(CATD assisted in call monitoring. 


INSTRUMENTS & PROCEDURE 

The survey schedule consisted of three sections. The first section comprised 
the PWI, answered on an 11-point end-defined Likert scale, anchored from 
completely dissatisfied (0) to completely satisfied (10). In accordance with 
previous studies (eg Lau et al 2005; Chen & Davey 2009), one additional question 
(satisfaction with “life as a whole”) was included to assess construct validity (see 
later). The Chinese version of the PWI was provided by the IWBG. It had been 
used in previous research (eg Lau et al 2005; Chen & Davey 2009). Prior to our 
study, pilot work ensured that the methodology was appropriate. It included an 
inquiry into the acceptance, applicability and understanding of the PWI; and 
respondents’ perceptions of the survey schedule. No difficulties were reported 
during the pilot work and study. 

The second section included the QWL items proposed by Sirgy et al (2001) 
and was administered only to respondents who reported being working. The 
original QWL scale was developed in English and it had to be translated into 
Chinese. A professional translator fluent in both English and Chinese did the 
translation, which was followed by a back translation by another translator. The 
translated version was tested with university students and staff native in Chinese. 
The original version of the QWL questionnaire included a 7-point Likert scale, 
which was converted into an 11-point Likert scale similar to the one used in 
the previous section of the questionnaire, to facilitate the comprehension and 
administration of the questionnaire. 


The third section of the questionnaire included the demographic questions. 
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DATA ANALYSIS 


SATISFACTION RATINGS OF THE PW! AND QWL 
The means and standard deviations of the PWI and QWL domains are listed in 
Exhibits 3 and 4 below. The PWI score in Exhibit 3 was 62.2 (SD = 11.8), with the 
specific PWI domains ranging from 60.1 (SD = 13.7; achievements in life) to 64.0 


(SD = 14.7; community connectedness). 


PWI domain Mean Standard Deviation 
Achievement in life 60.1 13.7 
Standard of living 60.3 13.8 
Health 61.5 13.8 
Future security 62.2 14.3 
Personal safety 63.2 14.9 
Personal relationships 63.8 14.8 
Community 64.0 14.7 

PWI score 62.2 11.8 


Exhibit 3 - PWI Domain Means and Standard Deviations 


Exhibit 4 reveals the QWL domains scores, standardized as percentages of the 


scale’s maximum. The overall QWL score was 56.5 (SD = 12.7) and among the 
seven need domains, ‘health and safety’ scored the highest, at 60.4 (SD = 13.8) 
whereas ‘aesthetics scored the lowest, at 48.1 (SD = 24.4). 


QWL domain M S 
Aesthetics 48.1 24.4 
Knowledge 56.2 17.4 
Actualization 56.3 16.9 
Esteem 58.1 16.0 
Economic and family 58.9 14.2 
Social 60.3 16.1 
Health and safety 60.4 13.8 

QWL score 56.5 12.7 


Exhibit 4 - QWL Domain Means and Standard Deviations 


64 
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No significant correlation was found between age and the QWL score but a 
significant correlation was found between QWL and education background (r = 
0.272, n = 409) and between QWL and income (r = 0.263, n = 389). Statistically- 
significant correlations were found between each QWL domain and these two 


demographic variables, as depicted on Exhibit 5. 


Education ee 
Background 

QWL 0.272" 0.263" 
Health and Safety 0.206" 0.130" 
Economic and Family 0.139" 0.181" 
Social 0.170" 0.109" 
Esteem 0.210" 0.234" 
Actualization 0.186" 0.282” 
Knowledge 0.256" 0.225" 
Aesthetics 0.254" 0.276" 

** Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed) 

Exhibit 5 - Correlations Between QWL and Demographic Variables 


Anova tests also revealed that the differences in QWL varied significantly 
according to the worker's occupation, income level and educational background, 
as shown in Exhibits 6 to 8. 


Quality of Work Life N Mean Std Dev 

Occupation 
Executive (Owner, CEO, Director, Manager) 15 6.94 0.95 
Professional 50 6.51 1.32 
Technician or associate professional 15 6.37 0.75 
Secretarial or clerical 68 5.89 1.23 
Non-skilled workers 7 5.69 1.67 
Plant or machine operators, drivers or assemblers 32 5.62 1.06 
Service or sale workers 199 5.56 1.26 
Craft or similar workers 19 5.25 1.61 


Exhibit 6 - QWL Segmented by Occupation 
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Worker's occupation had a significant effect on QWL (F (69,625) = 5.53, p 
< 0.01). Executives, professionals and technicians scored the highest in terms 
of QWL, whereas craft or similar workers, service or sale workers and plant or 
machine operators, drivers or assemblers reported the lowest QWL. Post-hoc 
tests (Tukey) revealed that the differences between the two top-scoring groups 
and the bottom three were statistically significant (p < 0.05). Educational 
background had also a significant effect on QWL (F (40,670) = 12.36, p < 0.01). 
Workers with higher qualifications tend to score significantly higher in QWL (p 
< 0.05). 


Quality of Work Life N Mean Std Dev 
Educational Background 
Tertiary / Degree holder 196 6.07 1.37 
Secondary 186 5.66 1.69 
Primary or below 30 4.93 1.31 


Exhibit 7 - QWL Segmented by Education Level 


The effect of income was also significant (F (42,618) = 6.59, p < 0.01) with 
higher-earning groups revealing higher levels of QWL. These differences were 
statistically significant, except for the highest-earning group, a result that must 
however be looked at with caution as the size of that specific group is very limited 
(n= 4). 


Quality of Work Life N Mean Std Dev 
Income level 
Up to MOP9,999 44 5.20 1.38 
MOP10,000-MOP19,999 240 5.80 1.25 
MOP20,000-MOP29,999 87 6.04 1.26 
MOP30,000-MOP39,999 16 6.83 1.12 
MOP40,000-MOP49,999 4 6.88 1.45 


Exhibit 8 - QWL Segmented by Income Level 
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INTERNAL RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 

The internal reliability and validity of the PWI scale has been established in recent 
studies in Macau (eg Rato & Davey 2012) but this study applied the QWL scale 
for the first time in the local context and therefore its psychometric properties 
are evaluated before the test of specific hypotheses. Sirgy et al (2008) reported 
that the QWL scale has good internal consistency, with a Cronbach alpha above 
0.7. In this study, the Cronbach alpha of the QWL scale was of 0.895 and item- 
total correlations ranged from 0.43 to 0.84, indicating good internal consistency 
and reliability. A further analysis revealed however that the Cronbach alpha 
would be higher if the domain ‘aesthetics’ was removed from the scale. 


Domain Item-total correlations Cronbach a if item deleted 
QWL’ 
Health and safety 0.677 0.883 
Economic and family 0.680 0.883 
Social 0.751 0.874 
Esteem 0.812 0.867 
Actualization 0.844 0.862 
Knowledge 0.829 0.864 
Aesthetics 0.428 0.924 


* Extraction Method: Principal Component Analysis 


Exhibit 9 - Corrected Item-Total Correlations and regression with “life as a whole” 


Domain inter-item correlations reveal low inter-item correlations, particularly 
among ‘aesthetics’ and ‘health and safety’ (0.219), ‘economic and family’ (0.227) 
and ‘social’ (0.234). All the other inter-item correlations ranged from 0.404 


(‘aesthetics; ‘actualization’) to 0.823 (‘knowledge’ ‘actualizatior). 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Health and safety 1 
Economic and family | 0.733” 1 
Social 0.692" | 0.693” 1 
Esteem 0.583" | 0.618" | 0.758” 1 
Actualization 0.564" | 0.600" | 0.683" | 0.789" 1 
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Knowledge 


0.594" 


0.533” 


0.656" 


0.733" | 0.823" 1 


Aesthetics 


0.219" 


0.227" 


0.234” 


0.404" | 0.511" | 0.555" 1 


** Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (1-tailed) 
Exhibit 10 - Domain inter-item correlations 


Considering the overall behavior of the ‘aesthetics’ domain, it was decided to 


remove it from the scale before further analysis, to improve internal consistency 


and reliability. By doing so, Cronbach’s alpha increased to 0.924 and the item- 
total correlations ranged from 0.721 to 0.823 (Exhibit 11). 


Domain 
QWL’ 
Health and safety 
Economic and family 
Social 
Esteem 
Actualization 


Knowledge 


Item-total correlations Cronbach a if item deleted 
0.721 0.917 
0.727 0.916 
0.813 0.904 
0.823 0.903 
0.818 0.904 
0.777 0.910 


* Extraction Method: Principal Component Analysis 


Exhibit 11 - Corrected Item-Total Correlations 


Inter-item correlations in this adjusted scale ranged from 0.727 (‘economic 


and family’ and ‘knowledge’) to 0.821 (‘actualization and ‘knowledge’). 


2 3 4 5 6 
Health and safety 1 
Economic and family| 0.732” 1 
Social 0.689" 0.693" 1 
Esteem 0.580" 0.618" 0.757 1 
Actualization 0.559" 0.599" 0.683 0.790" 1 
Knowledge 0.580" 0.527" 0.648 0.732” 0.821" 1 


** Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (1-tailed) 
Exhibit 12 - Domain Inter-ltem Correlations 
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In line with these results, all tests and hypotheses conducted in the next 
sections exclude the ‘aesthetics’ domain. Sirgy et al (2001) had cautioned that the 
‘aesthetics: domain could have to be removed from the scale in future empirical 
studies as its contribution to the overall QWL scale was not as high as originally 
expected and that doing so would not affect the integrity and construct validity 
of the overall QWL measure. 

To further test the scale, domain items were then subjected to a Principal 
Components Analysis (PCA). All assumptions for this analysis were met: 
Inspection of the correlation matrix revealed that all items inter-correlated above 
0.30, which confirms the data’s suitability for PCA. The Kaiser-Meyer-Oklin value 
was 0.862, exceeding the recommended minimum value (Kaiser 1970; 1974); 
and Bartlett’s Test was significant (p < 0.01), supporting the correlation matrix’s 
factorability (Bartlett 1954). PCA revealed the emergence of one component 
with eigenvalue greater than 1.0, accounting for 72.3% of the variance, and that 
all items loaded strongly on the scale (Exhibit 13). 


Component Matrix’ 
1(QWL) 

Health and safety 0.806 
Economic and family 0.812 
Social 0.877 
Esteem 0.881 
Actualization 0.876 
Knowledge 0.847 

Eigenvalues 4.341 

% of variance 72.347 


* Extraction Method: Principal Component Analysis 


Exhibit 13 - Principal Component Analysis 


TEST OF HYPOTHESES 


HYPOTHESIS ONE 
H,: Reported SWB will be higher as people's QWL increases. 
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The null hypothesis predicts no association between Macau resident's self- 
reported SWB and their QWL. The alternative hypothesis predicts a significant 
association between these variables; specifically, that SWB will increase as 
people’s QWL increases. 

This hypothesis was tested through a Pearson's correlation test. Preliminary 
analysis revealed no violation of the assumptions of normality, linearity and 
homoscedasticity. There was a strong, positive and statistically significant 
correlation between QWL and PWI (r = 0.52, n = 413). Further tests were carried 
out to explore the relationships between the different QWL domains and the 
PWI score, revealing statistically significant correlations between each QWL 
item and the PWI score, ranging from 0.385 (PWI, ‘knowledge’) to 0.492 (PWI, 
‘health and safety’). 


Variable PWI 

QWL 0.522” 
Health and Safety 0.492" 
Economics and Family 0.448" 
Social 0.480" 
Esteem 0.430" 
Actualization 0.405” 
Knowledge 0.385" 


** Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (1-tailed) 
Exhibit 14 - Correlations Between QWL Domains and PWI 


The correlation tests were then followed by a regression analysis to test how 
well the six QWL domains are associated with PWI. The tested model revealed 
that the six QWL domains explained 29.2% of the variance in PWI, and that this 
explanatory power was statistically significant (Rag = 0.292; Exhibit 15). Exhibit 
15 reveals the contribution of each independent variable. Only ‘health and 
safety’ (6 = .28) and ‘social’ (B = 0.20) needs made statistically significant unique 
contributions to PWI (ie. the contribution made to explaining the dependent 
variable when the variance explained by all other variables in the model were 


controlled for). 
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Dependent variable = PWI 


Independent variables 8 
Health and Safety & 0.28* 
Economic and Family & 0.03 
Social & 0.20* 
Esteem & 0.09 
Actualization & 0.02 
Knowledge needs 0.00 
a 0.302 
r 0.292 


adj 
Predictors: (Constant), knowledge, economic and family, health and safety, esteem, social, 


actualization 
* Significant at p < 0.05 
Exhibit 15 - Multiple Regression Analyses 


The proposition that higher perceived QWL is associated with higher PWI was 
strongly supported. The overall QWL score, and each individual QWL domain, 
is moderately positively correlated with PWI. In particular, the correlation 
between QWL and PWI was of 52% (r = 0.522; n = 413; p = < 0.01). Thus, the 
null hypothesis was rejected and the alternative hypothesis accepted. It can be 
concluded that people who report higher QWL tend to report higher SWB. 
Further analysis, through multiple regressions, indicated that only two sets of 


QWL needs contributed uniquely to PWI, namely ‘health and safety’ and ‘social. 


HYPOTHESIS TWO 

Hypothesis two posits that worker’s QWL is positively associated with their 
satisfaction with non-work life domains. The hypothesis, which is referred in the 
literature as horizontal spillover, has been subdivided as follows: 


H;,: Reported satisfaction with standard of living will be higher as people's 


QWL increases. 

H»: Reported satisfaction with personal health will be higher as people's 
QWL increases. 

H;.: Reported satisfaction with achievements in life will be higher as people’s 
QWL increases. 


Hy: Reported satisfaction with personal relationships will be higher as 
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people’s QWL increases. 

H;.: Reported satisfaction with personal safety will be higher as people’s 
QWL increases. 

Hz: Reported satisfaction with community connectedness will be higher as 
people's QWL increases. 

H2,: Reported satisfaction with future security will be higher as people's 
QWL increases. 


The null hypothesis predicts no association between worker’s needs at the 
workplace and their satisfaction with non-work domains. The alternative 
hypothesis predicts a significant association between these variables; specifically, 
that the satisfaction with non-work domains will increase as peoples QWL 
increases. These hypotheses were tested through a series of Pearson correlation 
tests, following a preliminary analysis to assure no violation of the assumptions 
of normality, linearity and homoscedasticity. The correlation between the QWL 
score and the different PWI domains ranged from 0.398 (QWL, ‘personal health’) 
to 0.494 (QWL, ‘personal safety’) and were all significant (p < 0.01), as indicated 
in Exhibit 16 below. 


PWI QWL 

Standard of living 0.407" 
Personal health 0.398" 
Achievements in life 0.484" 
Personal relationships 0.448" 
Personal safety 0.494” 
Community Connectedness 0.445" 
Future security 0.431" 


** Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (1-tailed) 
Exhibit 16 - Correlations Between QWL and PW! Domains 


The proposition that higher QWL is associated with higher PWI domains, as 


predicted in the QWL model used, was supported. Thus, the null hypothesis was 
rejected and the alternative hypothesis accepted. 
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HYPOTHESES THREE TO EIGHT 


The final set of hypotheses posit that worker’s satisfaction of specific sets of 


needs through work will contribute to their satisfaction with related non-work 


life domains: 


H;: 


Hg 


Hs: 


Hg: 


Jaen 


Hs: 


The satisfaction of worker’s ‘health and safety’ needs at work contributes 
positively to their satisfaction with the personal health and personal 
safety domains. 

The satisfaction of worker’s ‘economic and family needs at work 
contributes positively to their satisfaction with the standard of living, 
future security and personal relationships domains. 

The satisfaction of worker’s ‘social’ needs at work contributes positively 
to their satisfaction with the personal relationships and community 
connectedness domains. 

The satisfaction of worker’s ‘esteem’ needs at work contributes positively 
to their satisfaction with the achievement in life domain. 

The satisfaction of worker’s ‘actualization needs at work contributes 
positively to their satisfaction with the achievement in life domain. 

The satisfaction of worker’s ‘knowledge’ needs at work contributes 
positively to their satisfaction with the future security and achievements 


in life domains. 


The null hypothesis predicts no association between worker's satisfaction 


of specific sets of needs through their work lives and their satisfaction with 


related non-work life domains. The alternative hypothesis predicts a significant 


association between these variables; specifically, that worker’s satisfaction with 


non-work domains will increase as their satisfaction with related sets of needs at 


work increases. To test these hypotheses the six QWL domains were regressed. 
against each PWI domain (Exhibit 17). 
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Dependent variables 


Standard Health Achievements Personal Personal Community Future 
Independent of living in life relationships safety connectedness security 
variables (8) =) ~—Ss 8) (6) (2) ~~) (8) 

r y r 2 

20.234* 20.274 2.0.204* 

0.198* 0.169* * 7 0.249% * 0.197* 
Health and 
ee am 0.1% —0.27* +0.24* 0.18* 0.21* 0.18* 0.27% 

y 

ie ; 
ie 0.01 0.01 -0.03 0.13 0.11 -0.17 -0.05 
Social 0.17* 0.09 0.07 0.36* 0.11 0.25* 0.15 
Esteem 0.06 0.06 0.15 0.08 0.09 0.04 0.05 
Actualization -0.03 0.11 0.08 -0.10 0.07 0.02 -0.03 
Knowledge -0.02 -0.07 0.06 ms Bes 0.00 0.06 0.10 


* Significant at p < 0.05 
Exhibit 17 - Results of Multiple Regression Analyses 


The satisfaction of ‘health and safety’ needs significantly predicted satisfaction 
with the seven PWI domains, with Betas ranging from 0.18 (personal relationships 
and community connectedness) to 0.31 (standard of living). Satisfaction of 
‘social’ needs did also make a statistically significant contribution to satisfaction 
with standard of living, personal relationships and community connectedness 
(B’s = 0.17, 0.36 and 0.25, respectively). The other QWL domains (economic and 
family, esteem, actualization and knowledge) failed to make a significant unique 
contribution to the respondent's satisfaction with any of the PWI domains. 

The null hypothesis was rejected and the alternative hypothesis accepted for 
hypotheses three and five. As posited on hypothesis three, the satisfaction with 
worker’s ‘health and safety’ needs at work made a unique contribution to the 
variance in their satisfaction with their personal health and personal safety (f’s 
= 0.27 and 0.21, respectively; p < 0.05). Also, satisfaction with worker’s ‘social’ 
needs made a unique contribution to the variance in their satisfaction with 
their personal relationships and community connectedness (f’s = 0.36 and 0.25, 


respectively; p < 0.05). 
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The null hypothesis of the remaining hypotheses could not be rejected and 
therefore the alternative hypotheses were rejected. These results are consistent 
with the results of hypothesis 1, which had shown that only satisfaction with 
‘health and safety’ needs and ‘social’ needs at work made unique, statistically 
significant, contribution to the variance in PWI. 


DISCUSSION 


A VALID QWL MEASURE 

The original QWL scale incorporates seven need-satisfaction domains, two 
reflective of “lower-order” needs (‘health and safety’; ‘economic and family’) 
and five “higher-order” needs (‘social, ‘esteem, ‘actualization, ‘knowledge’ and 
‘aesthetics’). However, and as cautioned by Sirgy et al (2001), the ‘aesthetic’ 
domain did not provide any contribution to the scale. Thus, it was not included 
in the subsequent analysis and test of hypotheses. The Cronbach alpha of the 
modified scale (i.e. without the aesthetics domain) was of 0.923 with item-total 
correlations ranging from 0.721 to 0.823. The domain inter-item correlations 
ranged from 0.727 to 0.821 and factor analysis revealed the emergence of one 
factor that accounted for 72.3% of the variance in QWL. Therefore, it is concluded 
here that the QWL scale employed in this study (i.e. excluding the ‘aesthetics’ 
domain) has acceptable psychometric properties and utility for Macau and can 


therefore be used there as an instrument to assess people’s QWL. 


WORKER’S QWL SPILLS OVER TO THEIR OVERALL WELLBEING 

Hypothesis one predicted a positive association between QWL and PWI, 
which was supported. The QWL scale correlated positively with PWI (r = 0.52, 
p < 0.01). Moreover, regression analysis revealed that the six QWL domains 
explained nearly 30% of the variance in PWI (r’= 0.292, p < 0.01). Interestingly, 
only two independent variables have significant effect on PWI: ‘health and 
safety’ and ‘social’ (f’s = 0.28 and 0.20, respectively). These results support the 
notion of vertical spillover - when satisfaction in one life domain affects overall 


life satisfaction - and concur with an earlier study conducted in China by Chan 
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and Wyatt (2007) revealing a similar correlation between QWL and SWB (B = 
0.46; p < 0.01; n = 319). 

Looking in more detail, there are, however, significant differences between the 
findings in this research and the earlier study in China. Chan and Wyatt (2007) 
had reported that the satisfaction of ‘health and safety’ needs (8 = 0.31), ‘economic 
and family’ needs (6 = -0.23), ‘esteem’ needs (f = -0.54) and ‘actualizatio needs (8 
= -0.35) made unique significant contributions to respondents’ overall wellbeing. 
Surprisingly, satisfaction with ‘economic and family’ and ‘actualization’ needs 
had a negative effect on the respondent’s general wellbeing (i.e. the more the 
workers felt their ‘economic and family’ or ‘actualizatiom needs satisfied at the 
workplace, the lower would be their wellbeing), which is contrary to the model's 
prediction and not consistent with the results of this study. Chan and Wyatt 
(2007) explained those unexpected results on the basis of the limited working 
experience of the respondents who couldnt handle stress and the expectations 
placed on them. The study in Macau, perhaps because it was broader in its 
sample, did not corroborate those findings. 

Nonetheless, a common point in both studies is that the satisfaction of ‘health 
and safety’ needs at work has a significant effect on wellbeing. Surprisingly, the 
satisfaction of the other lower-order need (‘economic and family’) did not make 
a unique contribution to people's SWB in Macau. Perhaps the primacy of the 
‘health and safety’ needs may be a result of a poor public social welfare scheme, 
forcing people to rely on their employers for these services. 

The satisfaction of ‘social’ needs at work was also found to be a positive 
significant unique contributor to people's SWB, which is not surprising in 
a collectivistic society as Macau. These results support an earlier qualitative 
study conducted by Rato and Davey (2012) with a group of managerial staff 
employed in the local gaming industry, which emphasized the importance of 
the social aspect of work for local employees, particularly the need to have good 
working relationships with one’s hierarchical superior, friendly and cooperative 
colleagues and even of developing social relationships at work that may facilitate 


one’s future career. 
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WORKER’S QWL SPILLS OVER TO THEIR SATISFACTION WITH OTHER, NON- 
WORK, LIFE DOMAINS 

Besides the phenomena of vertical spillover, the literature refers also to 
horizontal spillover, whereby satisfaction in one’s life domain affects other 
parallel life domains. Hypothesis two predicted that QWL would be positively 
associated with satisfaction in the different life domains that compose the PWI. 
This was confirmed as the correlation between the composite QWL score and 
the different PWI domains ranged from 0.398 (QWL, personal health) to 0.494 
(QWL, personal safety), all significant (p < 0.01). 

Beyond the general positive association between the QWL and PWI domains, 
the final set of hypothesis (Hypotheses three to nine) posited that specific 
QWL domains would contribute to respondent’s satisfaction with specific 
PWI domains. For example, it was expected that the satisfaction of worker's 
‘economic and family’ needs at work would contribute to their satisfaction with 
the ‘standard of living, ‘future security’ and ‘personal relationships’ domains. 
Only hypotheses three and five were confirmed. As posited on hypothesis 
three, the satisfaction with worker’s ‘health and safety’ needs at work make a 
unique contribution to satisfaction with ‘personal health and ‘personal safety’ 
(B’s = 0.27 and 0.21, respectively; p < 0.05). Similarly, satisfaction with worker's 
‘social’ needs made a unique contribution to the variance in their satisfaction 
with their ‘personal relationships’ and ‘community connectedness’ (f’s = 0.36 
and 0.25, respectively; p < 0.05). All the remaining sets of needs failed to make 
a unique contribution to any of the PWI domains. These results are consistent 
with the results of hypothesis 2, which revealed that only ‘health and safety’ and 
‘social’ needs made unique, statistically significant, contributions to PWI. This 
suggests that the horizontal and vertical spillover proposed in Sirgy et al (2001)’s 
model occurs in Macau primarily through these two sets of needs, whereas the 
influence of the remaining sets of needs is restricted to QWL. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THEORY AND PRACTICE 

This study confirms the expected spillover effect from people’s work lives to 
their overall wellbeing. The conceptual framework employed was supported, 
namely that the fulfillment of a set of needs through people’s engagement in 
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work activities contributes to their QWL and overall life satisfaction. The specific 
measurement tool used was slightly adjusted, as one of the sets of needs was 
found not to contribute to the explanatory power or consistency of the scale. 
Thus, it can be concluded that the satisfaction of ‘aesthetic needs at work is not 
an integral part of the QWL concept as it is understood in Macau. Nonetheless, 
the overall scale used was supported. 

The satisfaction of ‘health and safety’ and of ‘social’ needs at work made 
unique contributions to people's SWB in Macau, whereas the satisfaction of 
the remaining needs did not. This has important theoretical implications and 
requires further investigation. Why are these sets of needs so important? A 
potential explanation regarding the ‘health and safety’ needs lies in the fact that 
the social net in Macau is not very sophisticated and therefore workers here rely 
on their own income and work-related health benefits to meet their healthcare 
needs. 

On the other hand, it was particularly surprising to see that the satisfaction 
of ‘economic and family’ needs did not make a unique significant contribution 
to people's SWB. This can perhaps be understood in light of the economic boom 
Macau experienced in recent years, which has resulted in fast career development 
and salary appreciation to a substantial part of the workforce, contributing to a 
reduced emphasis of this facet of people's work lives. 

The psychometric performance of the QWL scale supports its validity for 
further studies in Macau. Organizational leaders are recommended to administer 
the QWL scale in their own organizations to identify areas of improvement and to 
help design interventions to enhance QWL. The QWL scores determined here can 
be now used as a benchmark for employing organizations to compare their own 
results with. There is ample evidence from the organizational and psychological 
literature that happiness can produce a variety of desirable outcomes for the 
organizations (eg Judge, Thorensen, Bono & Patton 2001; Zelenski, Murphy & 
Jenkins 2008; Judge & Muller 2011). As a result, organizations are encouraged 
to design interventions to increase the QWL of its own workforce. The results of 
this study suggest that effective interventions in Macau will focus primarily on 
the satisfaction of ‘health and safety’ and ‘social’ needs of employees. 

Besides the implications for organizations, the fact that QWL was found to 


contribute significantly to people’s SWB provides an incentive for local policy 
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makers to focus also on this construct as a vehicle through which they can 
achieve their goal of improving people’s SWB and promoting an harmonious 
society, perhaps by creating a regulatory context that is conducive to high levels 
of QWL. 

This research opens some avenues for further research. Firstly, follow- 
up interviews with local employees would enable an understanding of their 
interpretation of the different sets of needs considered in the QWL scale. What do 
employees understand by these and how do they influence their QWL? A better 
understanding of this phenomenon would have important practical implications, 
as it would enable local companies to better design interventions aimed at 
improving their worker’s QWL. Secondly, future studies could include QWL as 
an independent variable and test its influence on other variables that may have 
societal or corporate interest, namely turnover intentions, job satisfaction, stress, 
or others. Thirdly, future studies could study the QWL of specific sub-sectors of 
the population, according to the economic sector or job type of respondents, 
for example. A final recommended avenue of research concerns studies on the 


effectiveness and durability of QWL-enhancing interventions or strategies. 
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ANNEX: QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY - STUDY 2 


PART |: PERSONAL WELLBEING INDEX 

The following questions ask how satisfied you feel, on a scale from zero to 10. 
Zero means you feel completely dissatisfied. 10 means you feel completely 
satisfied. And the middle of the scale is 5, which means you feel neutral, neither 
satisfied nor dissatisfied. 


Thinking about the various areas of your life... 


Rate Don't know / Don't 


How satisfied are you with... 
¥ (0 to 10) understand 


Your life as a whole? 


Your standard of living? 


Your health? 


What you are currently achieving in life? 


Your personal relationships? 


How safe you feel? 


Feeling part of your community? 


Your future security 


PART Il: WELLBEING AT WORK 
The following questions ask how satisfied you feel, on a scale from zero to 10. 
Zero means you completely disagree. 10 means you completely agree. And the 


middle of the scale is 5, which means you nor agree or disagree. 


Rate Don't know / Dont 


Please choose the most appropriate answer to each statement 
(0 to 10) understand 


I feel physically safe at work 


My job provides good health benefits 


I do my best to stay healthy and fit 


I am satisfied with what I am getting paid for my work 


I feel that my job is secure for life 


My job does well for my family 


I have good friends at work 


I have enough time away from work to enjoy other things in 
life 
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I feel appreciated at work 


People at work and/or within my profession respect me as a 


professional and an expert in my field of work 


I feel that my job allows me to realize my full potential. 


I feel that I am realizing my potential as an expert in my line 


of work 


I feel that ’'m always learning new things that help do my job 
better. 


This job allows me to sharpen my professional skills. 


There is a lot of creativity involved in my job. 


Part Ill: Demographics 
Your gender is 


0 Male OC Female ZC Refused to answer 
Your age is 

} 18-25 ] 26-35 ] 36-45 ] 46-55 ] 56-65 
CAbove 65 C Refused to answer 


Your education background is 


OD Primary or below OC Secondary 0) Matriculation 


KiTertiary / Degree Holder CF Refused to answer 


Your occupation is 

Oj Executive (Owner, CEO, director, manager) 

O Professional (physician, engineer, lawyer, architect, teacher, etc.) 
0 Technician or associate professional 

0 Secretarial or clerical 

0 Service or sale workers 

0 Craft or similar workers 

0 Plant or machine operators, drivers or assemblers 

0 Non-skilled workers 


OC Student Housewife CJUnemployed 

0 Retired Others OC Refused to answer 
Your marital status is 

O) Never Married 

O Married 


O De facto or living together 
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DO Separated but not divorced 


O Divorced 


O Widowed 


O Refused to answer 


Into which of the following categories does your household’s gross monthly 
income fall? 

1 Up to MOP9,999 

1 MOP 10,000 - MOP 19,999 

XC) MOP 20,000 - MOP 29,999 

XC MOP 30,000 - MOP 39,999 

CX) MOP 40,000 - MOP 49,999 

XC) MOP 50,000 - MOP 59,999 

O MOP 60,000 or above 


FC Refused to answer 
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ABSTRACT 

Over the past decade there has been increasing debate at both national and 
international level over the extent to which governments can improve the 
wellbeing of their citizens. This debate has a number of potential implications for 
policy, which this article reviews. The policy areas covered here include health, 
the economy, environment and planning, society and community based policy, 
and governance. The article acknowledges that wellbeing as a guide to public 
policy is very much a long term agenda with their being a number of issues that 
need to be addressed relating to political acceptability, technical feasibility and 
institutional capacity and receptiveness. However, this article reveals a range and 
depth of thinking on these options that was not apparent even just a few years 


ago, signaling the growing importance of this agenda. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Over the past decade there has been increasing debate at both national and 
international level over the extent to which governments can improve the 
wellbeing of their citizens. This debate is often in response to increasing 
recognition that the dominance of GDP as a measure of prosperity has not led to 
wholly desirable outcomes for society (Cobb, Halstead & Rowe 1995; Easterlin 
1974) and has led to a number of initiatives aimed at developing alternative or 
complementary measures of progress. Initiatives have taken place both nationally 
and within international organizations and are generally focused on wellbeing 
measurement. Research has revealed complex territorially overarching networks 
of academics, statisticians and policy-makers exchanging information and ideas 
that result in a cross-pollination of initiatives that often appear separate and 
distinctive within national settings (Bache and Reardon 2013; Bache 2015). 

Accompanying these international developments have been growing demands 
from epistemic communities for governments to pursue wellbeing measurement 
in order to put wellbeing at the heart of government activity (Brulde 2010; De 
Prycker 2010; Duncan 2010). Relevant initiatives have emerged in a number 
of counties, including Germany, Italy and Canada (Kroll 2011). Much of the 
attendant debate has focused on one of the key demands of the influential Stiglitz 
Commission (CMEPSP 2009), which was to use subjective wellbeing (SWB) 
indicators alongside more widely used objective indicators, such as employment 
rates and life expectancy, in order to measure wellbeing. SWB refers to a person’s 
own assessment of their lives; their own account of their feelings. 

As consensus has grown on how to measure wellbeing and governments 
around the world begin to recognize wellbeing as a priority, there is an increasing 
debate on the policy implications of the wellbeing agenda; how might the data 
be used, and what policies aimed at promoting wellbeing look like? This article 
reflects on this debate, which has tended to focus on five policy areas; health, 
the economy, the local environment and planning, society and community, and 
governance. It draws mainly on sources from the United Kingdom (UK), which 
is seen as leading on many aspects of this agenda, but the ideas and arguments 


apply more broadly. We begin our review with a discussion of health policy. 
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HEALTH POLICY 

Health policy is closely associated with wellbeing and for some the concerns are 
largely synonymous and a two-way flow of causality is generally acknowledged. 
Psychological health is seen to have a particularly strong link to SWB and 
appears more highly correlated with wellbeing than physical health (NEF 2012, 
35). Conditions such as anxiety, depression and schizophrenia have a strong 
negative effect on SWB. Despite this relationship, wellbeing advocates often 
identify mental health as a relatively neglected part of health provision (Layard 
2005, Halpern 2010). The Legatum Institute (2014, 59) argued that the expansion 
of mental health treatment is important for three reasons. First, one in six people 
in advanced countries suffer from a mental health condition, while only one in 
four of those affected access treatments; second, there is ‘impressive’ evidence 
on what treatments work and how cost-effective such treatments are; and third, 
there is wide agreement that reducing anxiety and depression is a good thing, 
- even if they have disagreements about what constitutes a good life (Legatum 
Institute 2014, 58-59). 

In addition to emphasizing mental health treatment, the UK Parliament's 
All Party Parliamentary Group (APPG) on Wellbeing Economics (2014, 32- 
33) stressed the importance of integrating mental and physical healthcare 
to provide ‘whole person care’ and a shift in emphasis away from treatment 
and towards prevention of conditions. Diener et al (2009) highlighted several 
ways in which subjective measures of wellbeing might be used to complement 
objective measures of health and lead towards more holistic and targeted 
care. For example, they pointed to studies showing that subjective reports can 
predict the longevity of life, even after controlling for objective reports of health. 
Studies have also found a link between instances of depression and anxiety 
and subsequent hospitalization for cardiac problems (Diener et al 2009, 144). 
Subjective measures of health can also be collected relatively quickly and easily 
which means they can provide a more efficient method for studying the causes 
and effects of poor health in some cases (Diener at al 2009, 144). For example, 
through being able to identify and understand the relationship that social or 
environmental factors can have on health through the effects on anxiety levels, 
the more non-medical interventions can be used to address long term health 


problems. A comparison of the results of subjective and objective indicators of 
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health might also be useful to target interventions by highlighting the disparities 
between different demographics, socioeconomic populations, and tracking 
trends over time. For example, if subjective measures, such as life satisfaction 
do not correspond well to objective health measures, such as mortality rates in 
one geographical area, more research can be done to identify the reasons for 
the discrepancies and target interventions, where previously the area might have 
been ignored. 

Wellbeing advocates stress that more needs to be done to educate practitioners, 
parents and children on non-drug based interventions that can improve long 
term wellbeing. Thus, the APPG on Wellbeing Economics (2014, 30) argued 
that mindfulness training should be incorporated into the basic training of 
teachers and their medical students. Mindfulness is defined as ‘paying attention 
in a particular way: on purpose, in the present moment, non-judgmentally’ 
(APPGWE 2014, 30) and can be used as a medical intervention to treat recurrent 
depression. The APPG on Wellbeing Economics argued that this treatment, 
although recommended for use by the UK’s National Institute of Health and 
Care Excellence, is under-utilized due to lack of trained staff to provide the 
treatment, and the tendency of medical professionals and patients to prefer drug 


based treatments. 


CHILDHOOD INTERVENTIONS 

Numerous wellbeing advocates also suggest that more should be done to teach 
resilience and mindfulness skills to children in school (Halpern 2010, APPGWE 
2014, and Legatum Institute 2014). Evidence suggests that a child’s emotional 
wellbeing strongly predicts their mental health as an adult. Thus, it is suggested 
that early interventions giving children insight into what effects wellbeing and 
training them in skills in developing empathy, mindfulness, and self-control can 
help stave off occurrence of depression and anxiety in later life (Legatum Institute 
2014, 60). Moreover, in addition to teaching wellbeing, it is suggested that child 
wellbeing might be monitored more closely in schools (Diener et al 2009, 140- 
142). Periodic check-ups would allow opportunities for early intervention in 
order to prevent more serious instances of mental health problems developing. 
However, such interventions are not without controversy. There is concern 


that they might lead to children being unfairly labeled as mentally ill or that 
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practitioners may be quick to medicate children where such treatment is 
inappropriate (Diener et al 2009, 142). 

Due to the importance of childhood wellbeing, and the influence that the 
parent-child and parent-parent relationships can have on this, the Legatum 
Institute (2014, 59) also suggested that support should be given to parents from 
around the time of childbirth. Support might include parenting classes, covering 
emotional as well as physical aspects of child rearing, and the emotional impact of 
children on a couple’s relationship. It might also include training for dealing with 
difficult child behavior and also relationship counseling for couples struggling 
with parenting. Better training might also be offered for health workers in how 
to spot the signs of, and treat, maternal depression. Again, such interventions are 
not without controversy; particularly in relation to the question of where the role 
of the state should end and the responsibility of parents begin. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 

It is often assumed that there is a tension between the promotion of economic 
growth and the promotion of wellbeing as policy goals. However, the wellbeing 
literature generally recognizes the importance of economic growth to the 
advancement of wellbeing (Halpern 2010, BRAINPOoL 2014). As the Legatum 
Institute (2014, 66) noted; 

Other things being equal, growth is good for wellbeing. Economic growth 
can enable citizens and states to build health and welfare systems, protecting 
or ameliorating against hazards of ill-health and loss of income. Growth can 
give more time free from time-consuming domestic chores, releasing time and 
resources for leisure, arts and education. 

So, wellbeing policy advocates tend to focus on aspects of economic and labor 
market policies that might be revised in light of wellbeing evidence without 
challenging the emphasis on growth. This includes issues of economic stability 
and job security; low pay; work-life balance; wellbeing in the workplace; taxation 
policy and aid policy. 
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PROMOTE ECONOMIC STABILITY AND JOB SECURITY 

One significant piece of evidence from the wellbeing literature is that individuals 
lose more wellbeing from a loss in income than is gained from the same rise in 
income (Kahneman et al 1999). This finding implies that a stable rate of growth 
should be prioritized over accelerated growth that might lead to ‘boom and 
bust’ cycles resulting in periodic job losses (Legatum Institute 2014, 66). Such a 
downturn would eradicate improvements in wellbeing gained during periods of 
rapid economic growth. Thus, as the APPG on Wellbeing Economics (APPGWE 
2014, 19) suggested; 


The absence of growth is a problem primarily because of its negative 
impacts onemployment: thus evenin recession, when growth understandably 
looms large on policymakers’ lists of priorities, return to high and stable 
levels of employment is the key objective. Growth is a means to this end, 
not the other way around. 


Closely related to stability of economic growth are the issues of unemployment 
and job security. Unemployed people tend to have lower life satisfaction and 
happiness levels than employed people, and also worse psychological health 
(NEF 2012, 20). Unemployment is also found to have impacts on wellbeing that 
exceed those from the loss of income (NEF 2012, 22). Job security is identified 
as one of the most important employment-related determinants of wellbeing. 
European data suggests that the impact of having a temporary contract is ‘half 
as large’ as that of being unemployed. Moving an unemployed person on to a 
temporary contract may therefore be less beneficial for wellbeing than moving 
someone on a temporary contract onto a permanent contract’ (BRAINPOoL 
2014, 17). Such evidence led the APPG on Wellbeing Economics to recommend. 
that; 

Stable and secure employment for all should be the primary objective of 
economic policy. Steady and sustainable growth should be prioritized over 
absolute levels of national income as a means to this end, and policy should 
address work insecurity as a priority (APPGWE, 2014, 20). 

Of course, how this might be achieved in practise is debatable and with 
potentially contentious policy implications. As the BRAINPOoL (2014, 18) 
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project reports; ‘under the conventional approach to labor market policy, 
employment protections are generally seen as inefficiencies to be reduced in 
order to maximize jobs and growth. However, the overwhelming evidence on... 
wellbeing provides a different perspective? One approach would be to ban or 
restrict the use of zero-hours contracts, which allow employers to hire people 
while guaranteeing no hours of employment and payment is per hour worked. 
Such contracts are often seen as fostering and perpetuating insecurity in the job 
market. However employment protection that is too strong may lead to high 
wellbeing inequality due to what some suggest will lead to the development of a 
two tier labor market of secure and insecure employment (BRAINPOoL 2014, 
18). For instance, Bok (2010, 120) floated the idea of requiring companies to try 
remedies such as job-sharing before making employees unemployed, but notes 
that this may be hard to implement effectively and ‘might seriously hamper 
employers needing to adjust to sudden market changes or downturns in the 
economy: 

An alternative would be to focus on ‘work security’ rather than the security 
of tenure of particular jobs. This might involve ‘flexicurity’ type models, where 
generous unemployment benefits are coupled with access to ongoing training 
and active labor market policies to help people get back into work (BRAINPOoL 
2014, 18). This type of policy would however imply a significant increase in public 
spending, or suggest different spending priorities that could prove controversial, 
particularly where there are concerns over welfare dependency. 

However, Donovan and Halpern (2002, 37) suggested that active welfare 
policies that prioritize fast-tracking the unemployed back to employment; rather 
than just supporting their income might be a ‘less controversial implication of a 
wellbeing approach to this policy area and one that would address the concern 
that the most negative effects of unemployment on life satisfaction relate to lack 
of social engagement. The Legatum Institute (2014, 67) also stressed the need 
for active welfare state policies based on a wellbeing approach. They emphasized 
an early return to employment for the unemployed, requiring relevant training 
and support, and possibly the provision of temporary work to keep people in 
touch with the labor market. However they stressed that people would not return 
quickly to work ‘if unemployment benefits are handed out unconditionally’ 
(Legatum Institute 2014, 67). 
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REDUCE INSTANCES OF LOW PAY 

Conventional labor market policy recognizes that there is a trade-off between 
ensuring decent wages and reducing unemployment. For example, the UK Low 
Pay Commission weighs up numerous factors (such as average earnings growth, 
inflation and employment levels) ‘but its recommendations are limited by the 
rule of thumb that it must not increase unemployment’ (APPGWE 2014, 20). 
The OECD’s guidance on labor market policy also recommends that minimum 
wage levels are not set at levels that would harm job creation significantly 
(BRAINPOoL 2014, 17). Why this matters for wellbeing advocates is that the 
impact of money on wellbeing decreases as incomes increase. Thus, raising the 
incomes of the poorest would have the greatest impact on aggregate or ‘national’ 
wellbeing and one way of doing this is through increasing the minimum wage. 
As the APPG on Wellbeing Economics (2014, 20) highlights; 


..minimising unemployment is vital for wellbeing. But at the extreme [the 
current trade off in favour of employment] implies that a guaranteed rise 
in wellbeing for millions of low-paid workers would be valued less that the 
uncertain prospect of even one person being put out of work. 


A wellbeing approach to policy might thus conclude that a certain level of risk 
to wellbeing from increased unemployment could be justified by the significant 
wellbeing benefits of better pay that may result for those in work. Trade-offs 
between employment and pay increases are made implicitly on a regular basis 
using the conventional approach. However, BRAINPOoL (2014, 18) argue that 
‘wellbeing evidence would allow this trade-off to be analyzed explicitly based on 
the short and long term impacts on pay and employment, the size of the resulting 
impacts on wellbeing, and the number of people affected’ This has the potential 
to lead to different decisions from the conventional approach. 

The APPG on Wellbeing Economics (2014, 21) also recognized the importance 
of ‘fair pay, receiving evidence during its inquiry into the wellbeing agenda that 
for ‘employees at all levels, feeling one is paid fairly matters much more to job 
satisfaction than absolute salary? The wellbeing literature also suggests that it is 
relative income rather than absolute income (once people have met their basic 
needs) that has the largest effect on wellbeing. Thus, if executive pay within a firm 


becomes ‘excessive, it not only offers limited improvements in wellbeing to those 
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concerned, but is also likely to reduce the wellbeing of the others in the firm 
(APPGWE 2014, 21). The APPG on Wellbeing Economics thus recommended 
on this issue that the government should address the wellbeing consequences of 
inequality. Policy measures might include requiring firms with more than 500 
employees to publish information about ratios between the highest and lowest 
paid. Such transparency might encourage a move away from excessive pay deals 


for senior executives. 


PROMOTE WORK-LIFE BALANCE 

Wellbeing increases with the number of hours worked up to a certain level; 
beyond which additional hours worked have a negative effect on wellbeing 
(NEF 2012, 24). Thus, those working very long hours tend to have significantly 
lower wellbeing, while those choosing to work part-time usually have higher 
wellbeing (though this is not true of part time workers in general). Being able to 
work flexibly also has a positive impact on wellbeing (BRAINPOoL 2014, 17). 
Conventional economic policy tends to encourage longer hours of work in order 
to increase output and competitiveness. However, shorter working hours could 
reduce instances of over and under employment; too many people working too 
many hours, and too few people not working at all. In theory shorter working 
hours could lead to a more equal share of work and to reduced unemployment, 
as well as to improved productivity (although this last point in particular is 
contested). 

Donovan and Halpern (2002, 38) suggested that stronger regulation of work- 
life balance would be one of the ‘more controversial’ implications of wellbeing 
policy as this could be seen as an issue of individual choice and might be best 
addressed in that way. Halpern (2010, 39) highlighted how job satisfaction in the 
UK rose in the 2000s, following its decline during the 1990s and suggested this 
had more to do with employers having to compete with each other in terms of 
work quality in the face of ‘increasingly tight labor markets’ (Halpern 2010, 39) 
rather than government policy. Following this, he suggested that governments 
should aim to facilitate individuals’ choices and maintain the conditions under 
which employers have to compete over the quality of work (Halpern 2010, 
39). This might include encouraging the publication of firm-specific employee 


satisfaction tables 
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PROMOTE WELLBEING IN THE WORKPLACE 

There is evidence to suggest that there is a link between how satisfied people 
are with their jobs and how well people function in their role (NEF 2012, 23). 
Evidence also points to a number of workplace characteristics being important to 
employee wellbeing. These include workplace trust and autonomy over decision 
making (NEF 2012, 23); having being consulted on decisions, having supportive 
supervision and having a clear idea of the expectations placed on them (Diener 
et al 2009, 168; Legatum Institute 2014, 67). Ifemployers are actively made aware 
of the importance of these job characteristics then steps can be taken by them to 
improve workplace policies and training. 

By contrast, individual performance-related pay, is seen as detrimental to 
employee wellbeing and job satisfaction overall and has little positive effect on 
performance (Halpern 2010, 35). Many studies have found that non-financial 
incentives, like praise from line managers and opportunities to do better work, 
are viewed by employees as equally (or more) effective compared with cash 
bonuses, increases in pay, or the opportunity to buy stock options (Legatum 
Institute 2014, 67). 


EXPAND PROGRESSIVE TAXATION AND CONSUMPTION TAXES 
One of the ‘headline conclusions’ of wellbeing research, as highlighted above, is 
that a marginal increase in income will have a greater impact on a poor person's 
wellbeing than a rich person's (Halpern 2010, 36). To put this another way, the 
wellbeing literature implies that a larger absolute amount of income is required 
to create the same increases in life satisfaction for those at higher income levels 
compared to the amount that is required to increase the life satisfaction for those 
at low income levels (Diener et al 2009, 171). If this is the case, then as Diener 
at el (2009, 171) note, ‘the same taxation will be less of a burden on those with 
higher incomes than those on lower incomes: One of the conclusions that can 
be drawn from this is that redistribution of wealth - or increasing progressive 
taxation — will lead to a more equal distribution of wealth and in turn increase 
wellbeing overall. 

Redistributing income in this way may also reduce the negative relational 
effect of an individual comparing their income to that of other people. This is also 


an argument for increasing consumption taxes. Increasing taxes on ‘positional 
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goods” such as luxury cars may deter people from buying such goods and in 
turn reduce the negative impact of people comparing their goods. However, 
as Halpern (2010, 39) notes, increasing the expense of goods that are valued 
mainly for their high price can make them even more sought after. There are 
also practical complexities in deciding what constitutes a positional good. As 
Halpern (2010, 39) notes, these goods may be at the cutting edge of technological 
innovation for the economy, and thus happen to be expensive. 

Another use of taxation would be ‘sir taxes on ‘wellbeing bads’ such as smoking 
or alcohol consumption (Diener et al 2009, 85). Many countries already impose 
such taxes in order to discourage these activities and to compensate the state 
for dealing with the negative externalities they create, particularly in relation to 
health. However, punitive taxes on smoking and drinking can be seen as unfair 
- particularly on those with an addiction - and may actually reduce wellbeing 
significantly in the short term (either through reduced disposable income or 
because of the pain of quitting) even if longer term benefits are predicted. 

Donovan and Halpern (2002, 38) placed progressive taxation in their ‘more 
controversial’ category. It is often seen as evidence of excessive state paternalism, 
restricting individuals from spending money in ways they want. Moreover, higher 
taxes are often viewed as de-incentivizing entrepreneurialism, productivity and 
economic growth. Bok (2010, 85) questioned the utility of policy decisions based 
on generalizations about the effects of income redistribution on wellbeing, noting 
the importance of other factors in relation to the low satisfaction of those on 
low incomes, including differences in status, autonomy, authority and behavioral 


patterns. 


EXPAND FOREIGN AID 

Conclusions about the diminishing marginal returns to wellbeing as income 
grows can also be used to argue that the economic and social development of 
poorer nations should be prioritized and foreign aid expanded to promote global 
wellbeing (Donovan and Halpern 2002, 38). However, this argument is not 
without complications. These include issues of what form aid takes and where 


it is targeted. Thus, while income transfers might have some benefits, others 


1 Positional goods are those that are scarce in some absolute or socially imposed way, and therefore give more 
status to their owner. 
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would argue for a more liberalized trade regime as more effective in promoting 


sustainable development (Donovan and Halpern 2002, 38). 


CREATE A NARRATIVE FOR A GREEN ECONOMY 

A more novel suggestion for how wellbeing can inform economic policy comes 
from the BRAINPOoL Project (2014), which suggested that notions of wellbeing 
and quality of life are ‘integral’ to the creation of a successful narrative about a 
green economy. BRAINPOoL (2014), highlighted how economic departments in 
government tend to focus on growth and consumer welfare, while environment 
department's focus on the objective of creating a green economy; an economy that 
is able to operate within environmental limits. Debates over the trade-offs between 
the two departments tend to be resolved in favor of the former; for example, 
concerns about the cost to the taxpayer of investments in new environment- 
focused technology and infrastructure and the risk of environmental protections 
hindering economic growth tend to mean these interventions are not prioritized 
(BRAINPOoL 2014, 19). The way the debate is currently framed presents 
economic growth as increasing welfare and its absence as associated with severe 
reductions in welfare, thus limiting the appetite of policy-makers for policies 
that thus risk or hinder it. Thus, the suggestion is that the growth debate should 
be ‘reframed’ to overcome this. Rather than strong environmental policies being 
seen as somewhat dependent on a strong underlying economic performance, 
the BRAINPOoL project emphasized the importance of the quality of growth as 
well as its quantity and also the need to think about longer term implications of 


policy. 


LOCAL ENVIRONMENT POLICY AND PLANNING 


VALUING THE COST OF TRANSPORT NOISE 

A vast amount of research has been conducted into the effect of transport noise on 
individual mental and physical health. Den Boer and Schroten (2007) found that 
in the year 2000, more than 44 per cent of the EU25 population were regularly 
exposed to over 55 decibels (dB) of road traffic noise, a level potentially dangerous 
to health. Another found that out of 380 million people in the EU, 24 million are 
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said to be highly annoyed by road traffic noise (Fyhri & Klaeboe, 2009). And a 
survey conducted in the UK by Grimwood, Skinner, and Raw (2002, 1) found 
that 40 per cent of their 5000 respondents stated they were “bothered, annoyed, 
or disturbed” to some extent by road traffic noise. Many epidemiological studies 
have suggested, to varying degrees, that these high levels of traffic noise (265 dB 
(A)) lead to increased stress and annoyance levels, and in turn increase the risk 
of hypertension, cardiovascular disease, and sleep disturbance (Babisch, 2000, 
2006; Dora, 1999; Fyhri and Klaeboe, 2009; Ising and Kruppa, 2004; McCarthy, 
Ravelli, and Sinclair-Williams, 2010). A study by Van Praag and Ferrer-i- 
Carbonell (2004) assessed the effect of aircraft noise on subjective wellbeing. 
They found that aircraft noise was related to lowered life satisfaction, and that 
those who were living in larger families, more expensive housing, and with 
outdoor space such as a garden, all had more negative responses to aircraft noise. 
Thus for some citizens, transport noise plays an important role in their overall 
sense of wellbeing. 

The conventional policy position is that the effect of transport noise on the 
individual is estimated by comparing the price of housing located in different 
areas of noise. The presumption being that house prices in areas most affected by 
airport noise, for example, would be lower due to the annoyance that the aircraft 
noise presented, reflecting something about the attainable levels of quality of life 
that can be gained from living there, rather than anything objectively different 
about the housing itself (Diener et al 2009, 147). Using assessed values or market 
values to assess the effect of noise in this way has limitations however. First, 
the buyer may not realize the effect that the noise is going to have on them; 
they may assume they will adapt to the noise, or underestimate the volume of 
traffic and noise. Second, the housing market would need to be fluid in order to 
reflect preferences accurately. However, there are multiple reasons why housing 
markets are not fluid; such as price restrictions, high costs of moving, or lack of 
housing supply. 

Using wellbeing measures may be a more effective way to more accurately 
assess the impact of traffic noise on the individual and the effectiveness of 
measures to control this. Diener et al (2009, 148-149) highlighted a couple of 
ways this could be done. First, the effect of noise on life satisfaction could be 


calculated and then the known association between income and life satisfaction 
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could be used to estimate a reasonable amount of financial compensation for 
those people affected. Second, policy makers could investigate what factors, if 
any, could moderate the impact of noise on wellbeing and determine the types 
of interventions that could thus improve wellbeing. For example, insulation cuts 
the effect of aircraft noise by more than half (Van Praag and Ferrer-i-Carbonell 
2004). Thus compensation could be given in the form of interventions such as 
this that may actually reinstate some levels of lost wellbeing, rather than just 


providing financial compensation. 


ADDRESS ISSUES AROUND COMMUTING 

According to equilibrium location theory, commuters neutralize the negative 
aspects of the commute to work through trade-offs with salary, house location, or 
change of job (Novaco, Stokols, & Milanesi, 1990; So, Orazem, and Otto, 2001). 
For example, many may decide to commute a longer distance so that they can live 
in aleafy suburb. Wellbeing levels are therefore thought to be at equilibrium once 
all these factors are considered. However, Stutzer and Frey (2008) used SWB data 
to assess whether this equilibrium holds. They identified a commuting paradox’ 
with people with longer commuting times reporting systematically lower SWB 
levels. They found that people who commute 22 minutes (3 minutes less than 
the average UK commute time) one way per day report on average a 0.103 point 
lower satisfaction with life than those who spend less time commuting. Other 
studies have found that the longer the commute, the greater the negative effect 
on job satisfaction levels (Hagihara et al 1998) and overall life satisfaction (Ahn 
2005) when compared with those on shorter commutes. 

Research has highlighted many factors that influence the quality of 
commuting time and in turn the impact on wellbeing (Diener et al 2009, 151). 
Stress levels tend to be higher on longer and more crowded commutes, affecting 
frustration tolerance, job stability, and health. Sharing car journeys is found to 
help mitigate some of the stress generated from commuting. Research conducted 
by Gatersleben and Uzzell (2007) found that those who considered their journey 
relaxing were more likely to be cyclists or walkers, with car users more likely to 
find their journey stressful. Cyclists and walkers were also found to be the most 
likely to find their journey exciting, with public transport users those most likely 


to find it depressing or boring. Using the diary day reconstruction method, it 
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has also been found that the morning commute is the least enjoyable part of 
a persons day, in front of working or childcare (Kahneman, Krueger, Schkade, 
Schwarz, & Stone, 2004). 

Apart from commuting’s impact on the individual, it also has an effect on the 
community due to macro-level changes it makes to the dynamics of our lifestyles. 
Putman (2000, 213) argues that evidence from time use surveys suggests that 
for each additional 10 minutes spent on the daily commute, involvement 
in community affairs is reduced by 10 per cent; arguing that after education, 
the commute is ‘more important than almost any other demographic factor’ 
in relation to community involvement. The potential consequences for social 
capital are subsequently reinforced; with the suggestion that there are negative 
externalities for the community as a whole. As Putman (2000, 213) highlights; 
‘strikingly, increased commuting time among residents of a community lowers 
average levels of civic involvement even among non-commuters. It may in turn 
be argued that governments should promote residential stability, rather than 
increased mobility and travel as people under-estimate the costs and benefits to 
subjective wellbeing that result. Thus, looking at commuting and travel patterns 
through a wellbeing lens challenges the current practices of the transport and 
planning sectors that focus on enabling long commutes through quicker modes 
of transport, rather than on focusing on ways in which areas are developed to 
reduce the need to travel large distances to and from work. 

Wellbeing evidence thus challenges the working assumptions of those 
operating within transport and planning sectors. There is often a focus in the 
transport sector, for example, on reducing journey times. While this is important 
to wellbeing, journey quality is also important and could play a large role in 
mitigating for some of the negative effects of longer journey times. For example, 
reducing overcrowding on public transport and enabling wifi in order for journeys 
to be more productive or to increase entertainment options on public transport 
may improve the wellbeing of passengers. Emphasizing the positive emotional 
effects of walking and cycling to work instead of using the car or public transport 
(where circumstances allow) may also be another way to improve wellbeing, 
as well as incentivising the use of these modes of transport through improved 
infrastructure or bike-buy schemes that allow bikes to be bought at cheaper 


prices and in installments through their employer. Policies that incentivize car 
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sharing schemes may also mitigate a loss of wellbeing, while also reducing the 
amount of congestion on the roads - a cause of commuting stress. 

The recognition of a ‘commuting paradox’ and also the impact of commuting 
on communities, challenges planners to think about how space is constructed 
and the ways in which people can live closer to their places of work without 
sacrificing quality of lives in other areas. The UK Department for Transport 
are beginning to look at how some of these issues can be addressed (Cabinet 
Office 2014, para. A85-86). Their Door to Door Strategy is looking at the ease 
and practicability of making trips using a variety of sustainable modes such as 
cycling. The Department is also looking at ways in which the need for travel 
can be reduced or removed through the use of ICT technologies such as tele- 


conferencing or remote working. 


RECOGNIZING THE COST OF AIR POLLUTION 

According to the UK’s Chief Medical Officer poor air quality is one of the top 
ten causes of mortality in the UK (Cabinet Office 2014, para A24). Air pollutants 
have an immediate and well-recognized effect on physical health, with air 
pollution associated with numerous respiratory and cardiovascular diseases 
(Duhme et al, 1996; Gulliver and Briggs, 2004; Lyons and Chatterjee, 2008). 
There is also evidence that pollution affects SWB directly, and that it ‘plays a 
significant role as a predictor of inter-country and inter-temporal differences in 
subjective well-being’ (Welsch, 2002, 2006, 1). In a survey of 400 people living 
in London, Mackerron and Mourato (2009) found that an annual increase of 
10 mg/m3 in mean nitrogen oxide corresponds to a ‘drop of nearly half a point 
of Life Satisfaction on an 11 point rating scale, corroborating an earlier study 
by Ferreira, Moro, and Clinch (2006) in Ireland. Importantly, this study found 
life satisfaction declined with measured actual air pollution levels and not just 
perceived air pollution. 

Recognition that air pollution is found to not only affect physical health, but 
also subjective wellbeing should provide an extra impetus for policy makers 
to address air pollution. However, as with transport noise and commuting, 
current ways in which air pollution risks are factored into policy decisions may 
underestimate the negative impact on wellbeing, where using wellbeing analysis 


would highlight its more acute impact. For example, Diener et al (2009, 158) 
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highlighted the findings of research that compared the estimated effect of air 
pollution based on life satisfaction data with data obtained from house price 
differentials using a revealed preference approach. House prices were found to 
be sensitive to the influence of air pollution, but the affect was much smaller than 
for the life satisfaction approach. Again, as with the discussion of noise above, 
this may be due to the inflexibility of the housing market or due to individuals 
underestimating the affect that pollution will have on their wellbeing. 


IMPORTANCE OF GREEN AND SOCIABLE SPACES 
A growing body of wellbeing research illustrates the importance of green 
spaces for wellbeing. People who experience stress are found to recover more 
quickly when exposed to natural landscapes (Diener et al 2009, 156) and also 
prefer exposure to natural landscapes such as forests, beaches and parks when 
recovering from mental fatigue (NEF 2012, 40). Even when not stressed, research 
shows that people have more positive moods, and have higher satisfaction with 
their neighborhoods when they have access to views of nature (Diener et al 2009, 
156, Legatum Institute 2014, 65). Green spaces may also encourage physical 
activity, also important for mental and physical wellbeing (NEF 2012, 35). 
Walking in natural environments also has a stronger effect on people’s ability to 
concentrate than walking in an urban environment, with stronger psychological 
benefits from jogging being felt from doing so in a park rather than on the street 
(NEF 2012, 40). Halpern (2014, 557) noted therefore, that although all trees, for 
example, may have the same carbon value wherever they are placed, being able 
to see it gives an added wellbeing boost and therefore may make it more valuable. 
Spaces that foster social interactions are also important for wellbeing. 
Numerous studies have shown how the key to wellbeing in built environments 
is to create opportunities for easy social interaction, while at the same time 
upholding the ability of individuals to choose when, with whom, and where to 
interact (Halpern 1995). As the Legatum Institute (2014, 65) argue ‘spaces that 
create opportunities for people to dwell and meet, be they parks, porches, or post 
offices, provide the soil for the seeds of friendship and connection to grow. The 
opposite may be true for enclosed corridors used to connect many dwellings, or 
impersonal walkways. 


Numerous policy interventions may be able to promote green and sociable 
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spaces. Trees and plants could be planted outside buildings, and plants grown 
inside buildings, in order that people can receive the positive effects of nature 
even in urban areas. More clauses could be built into building contracts to ensure 
that with the building of new homes more social and green spaces are included 
alongside these developments. More attention could also be paid by planners to 
street design and street furniture, in order to encourage more people into shared 
spaces. Making small changes to existing pathways and housing corridors, 
making them more visually interesting and dividing them into smaller sections 
may also improve wellbeing (Legatum Institute 2014, 65). Reducing noise and 
pollution will also help to bring people out of their homes and into public spaces. 
More financial support could also be given to community groups to help maintain 
green areas, as well as providing financial support to community facilities that 
enable people to shape how they interact with one and other (Legatum Institute 
2014, 65). 


INTEGRATION OF TRANSPORT AND PLANNING POLICIES 

The discussion above highlights numerous ways in which planning and transport 
decisions affect wellbeing and challenges policy-makers concerned with 
promoting wellbeing to think more holistically about interventions. Providing 
the places and spaces for voluntary social interactions is very important for 
wellbeing, highlighting the importance of both planning and transport policy for 
this end (Reardon and Abdallah 2013). Thus, in order to create high wellbeing 
places, transport and planning policies need to become more integrated, with 
the shared aim of promoting accessibility and not just mobility. Planners and 
developers need to incorporate the evidence of how the physical environment 
affects wellbeing into the design of cities, buildings and communities. As the 
Legatum institute (2014, 66) notes, the incorporation of wellbeing evidence into 
policy needs to go beyond traditional notions of design and ‘systematically factor 
in the ability of built environments to create opportunities for controlled social 
interaction by residents, and a sense of connection to the natural environment: 
The APPG on Wellbeing Economics (2014, 24) highlights how a wellbeing 
approach can help planning ‘rediscover its sense of purpose, provoking the 
sector to act in a more proactive ‘place-shaping’ rather than reactive way, and 


focus more on outcomes than process. This will mean working far more closely 
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with transport policy makers and those involved in the delivery of local services, 
and ensuring training is given to planning policy makers that includes a broad 
range of disciplines including sociology and psychology. Having a wellbeing 
approach to policy may also provide the long term vision needed to prevent 
short-termism and the implementation of policies that actually result in reduced 
wellbeing. For instance, Anna Scott-Marshall of the Royal Institute for British 
Architects (cited by APPGWE 2014, 25) warned that ‘pressure to turn empty 


2 


shops into houses could “rip the heart out of many high streets” and thus reduce 


a sense of community and in turn wellbeing. 


SOCIETY AND COMMUNITY BASED POLICY 


ENCOURAGE SOCIAL CONNECTIONS 
Wellbeing research finds that social activity (the amount of time spent socializing) 
and social connections (both the amount and strength of such connections) are 
associated with higher levels of wellbeing and a decrease in depressive symptoms 
in an individual (NEF 2012, 28). People who actively participate in their 
community are also found to have higher levels of wellbeing than those who do 
not. In turn, at both the individual and aggregate level, social connections are 
found to be among the most robust predictors of wellbeing (NEF 2012, 28). 
Social connections are said to foster social capital; defined as ‘the social 
interactions that inspire trust and reciprocity among citizens’ (Leyden 2003, 
1546). Social capital is in turn important for wellbeing, with trust being one 
aspect of this that is also associated with higher levels of wellbeing (Diener et 
al 2009, 177; Bok 2010, 201). Social trust - as measured by trust in ‘most other 
people’ — is associated with higher happiness and life satisfaction levels, and a 
lower probability of suicide (NEF 2012). Having trust in key areas of life - such as 
neighbors, the police, and government - is also important to wellbeing. However, 
trust in each of these areas is independent: for example, trust in government does 
not necessarily mean there is trust in the police (NEF 2012). Wellbeing advocates 
therefore argue that it is important for governments to promote policies that 
foster social relationships and connections in order to improve wellbeing, but 


also in order to increase levels of social capital. 
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Arguably one way to do this is through encouraging volunteering. Volunteering 
as an activity in and of itself increases levels of wellbeing, while also having a 
positive spillover effect on the community (NEF 2012, 29). It is because of the 
risk of free-riding on the positive effects of volunteering, rather than volunteering 
oneself, that the Legatum Institute (2014, 61) suggest government should play 
a role in encouraging volunteering. Legatum (2014, 62) also argue that people 
systematically underestimate the positive effect volunteering will have on 
themselves and others, and that to some extent levels of volunteering are linked 
to its ‘regulatory and tax treatment’ by the state. Instilling a sense of volunteering 
at a young age may help sustain volunteering activity into adulthood, supporting 
the case for groups such as the UK National Citizen's Service. The state could also 
remove bureaucratic barriers to volunteering such as excessive personal security 
checks and make it easier to volunteer whilst unemployed without risking the 
receipt of out of work benefit or tax credits. 

Creating spaces for social interaction (as highlighted above) may also lead to 
opportunities for improved social connections, as well as subsidizing community 
programs that try and encourage the mixing of people from different ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds. Using information technology to lower barriers 
of interaction and the sharing of mutual interests may also increase social 
connections and trust (Halpern 2010, 43-44). Policies that specifically address 
loneliness are important for increasing social capital as well as for increasing the 
health and wellbeing of the individual: loneliness not only has a psychological 
impact but is found to increase the onset of disability and dementia, and increase 
the risk of high blood pressure and cardiovascular disease (Legatum 2014, 64). 
One approach to addressing loneliness would be for governments to support 
programs that bring together formal and informal networks of people; for 
example nurses and neighbors, to work together to help look out for isolated 


people in their area (Legatum 2014, 64). 


DISCOURAGE GAMBLING 

Some wellbeing advocates such as Layard (2005, 143) argue that the state 
should play a role in adjusting for the ‘forecasting error’ that people make when 
partaking in certain activities such as gambling. When people start gambling, for 


example, they do not realize how hard it will be to stop. Individuals are often bad 
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at calculating the seriousness of the potential negative effects and of exaggerating 
the small probabilities of success, which undermines wellbeing. Therefore, 
Layard (2005, 143) suggests the state should consider playing a role and in 
banning gambling because it increases unhappiness and reduces wellbeing, even 
if there is a risk of paternalism. However, a more palatable and less paternalistic 
response might be for the state to promote awareness and education as to the 


causes and consequences of addiction. 


BAN ADVERTISING TARGETED AT CHILDREN 
Wellbeing research highlights how wanting things we do not have, and comparing 
ourselves to others, are factors that contribute to dissatisfaction. Thus, there are 
those that suggest the state should play a role in protecting children from such 
dissatisfaction and from the ‘hedonic treadmill of ever increasing desires for 
goods (Halpern 2010, 36). As children are not able to protect themselves from 
exposure to advertising that promotes such desires, they are an obvious category 
for targeted policies. Indeed, this has already happened in countries like the UK, 
which has placed bans on the advertising of certain products, such as fast foods, 
during children’s TV programs. 

However, the impact of such bans is likely to have less impact in the face 
of the expanding use of the Internet and social media by children. Moreover, 
government action in this sphere is again seen by some as encroaching on the 


responsibilities of parents. 


ENCOURAGE RELIGION 
There is strong evidence to suggest that regular engagement in religious activity 
has a positive effect on life satisfaction, positive emotion, happiness and is 
negatively correlated with depressive symptoms (NEF 2012, 29). However, 
Halpern (2010, 44) points out that encouraging religion ‘is almost never 
proposed as a policy conclusion, whereas other policy alternatives supported 
by less evidence, are regularly proposed. There are obvious challenges here in 
countries where there is a formal separation of state and church. 

However, there may be lessons that governments can draw from wellbeing 
evidence related to religion that does not entail the promotion of religious 
practise per se, eg NEF (2012) highlight evidence showing that the frequency with 
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which people partake in religious activity such as attendance at church services, 
and the amount of time spent on religious activity are positively correlated with 
increases in life satisfaction. However, research by Lim and Putnam (2010) found 
that while increased church attendance increases life satisfaction, more overtly 
religious factors such as frequency of private prayer and theological beliefs do 
not predict increases in life satisfaction. Therefore it may be the social aspect of 
religion, and the social networks that are built up within church congregations 
that are integral to wellbeing and produce the positive wellbeing effects. Lessons 
from religion thus provide further impetus to the argument that policy makers 
need to promote opportunities for social interaction and sense of community 


discussed elsewhere in this article. 


ENCOURAGE MARRIAGE 

Research shows that marriage is associated with higher levels of wellbeing (NEF 
2012, 31). Divorce causes a person's happiness to fall significantly; and has more 
than double the negative effect on wellbeing than losing a third of your income 
(Layard 2005, 65). The research however, suggests that after two or three years of 
marriage wellbeing levels fall, although wellbeing levels remain higher than they 
were four years before marriage (Layard 2005, 66). There is a similar pattern for 
divorce, but in the reverse, with the year of divorce producing the lowest levels 
of wellbeing. After that year men’s happiness levels return to a baseline, while for 
women wellbeing levels remain lower. Second marriages are also associated with 
lower wellbeing scores, while parental divorce is found in some studies to reduce 
children’s wellbeing into their adulthood (NEF 2012, 31). 

The wellbeing literature is largely silent on whether marriage should be 
promoted or incentivized by government. This may be because the literature 
shows that although there is no association between lower child wellbeing and 
the prevalence of families where one parent no longer lives at home, there is a 
negative association between children’s subjective wellbeing and family conflict. 
Therefore to promote marriage at any cost may reduce wellbeing in some cases 
rather than increase it. Also, opponents may point to other aspects of the wellbeing 
literature that suggest that being in a stable relationship, where resources are 
shared, is more important to wellbeing than marriage per se (Layard 2005, 66). 


Bok (2010) suggests three ways that the state can and should play a role in 
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strengthening marriages and families. He suggests that policy makers should 
intervene in this way because although wellbeing of children is not necessarily 
affected by being from a ‘broken family’ children who are from a family with 
two married parents tend to have better school performance, fewer emotional 
and behavioral problems, partake in less substance abuse or criminal activity 
and have fewer out of wedlock births. As such, they have greater wellbeing in 
the long run (Bok 2010, 141). First, policy makers can have an influence through 
education; teaching teenagers how and why to avoid becoming pregnant, 
or teaching better skills of communication and conflict avoidance to young 
couples before and during marriage. The second way is through financially dis- 
incentivizing couples from having out of wedlock pregnancies, for example by 
making the requirements stricter for women on welfare to go to work, raising 
the cost of pregnancy for both parties. However, such a measure may discourage 
children out of wedlock, or penalize people for choosing to have children out 
of wedlock, rather than promote marriage and stability of relationships. In the 
UK, rather than financial disincentives to remain unmarried, couples have been 
given an incentive to marry through married tax breaks. The final suggestion 
from Bok (2010, 146) is to strengthen families through encouraging better care 
of children. This could be done through increasing paid parental leave for both 
parents that may reduce the stress on the parties in the relationship and relieve 
the feeling of being torn between work and family. 


GOVERNANCE 


PROMOTE AUTONOMY IN SERVICE PROVISION 

Agency and control are important factors in wellbeing and thus should be 
recognized as important elements when designing state programs and reforming 
services (Legatum Institute 2014; Halpern 2014). This could be done through 
devolving commissioning of services to the local level, and where appropriate 
and feasible, the individual. In the UK there has been a move towards such an 
approach, with social care services commissioned directly by the person in need 
of the service, rather than the local council (Halpern 2014, 556). However, there 


are concerns that such a move actually increases stress on the individual when 
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services are not provided correctly, with responsibility directed at the individual 
where once the local council would be a more obvious mediator. Another 
approach would be to encourage feedback loops within a service, for example, 
by asking people whether they would recommend the service to a friend or 
family member. Such data allows other potential users to assess the quality of a 
service and ‘vote with their feet’ and may therefore act as a catalyst for services to 
improve through risk of losing users or could be used by policy makers as a tool 


to determine where to allocate funding for services (Kroll and Delhey 2013, 22). 


INFORM PUBLIC DEBATE ABOUT SOCIETAL OBJECTIVES 

One of the most fundamental hopes of wellbeing advocates is that the measurement 
of subjective wellbeing and its findings will help create a public debate about 
what objectives governments and societies should pursue. In launching the UK’s 
wellbeing measurement agenda Prime Minister David Cameron (2010) argued 
that it would: 


open up a national debate about what really matters, not just in 
government but amongst people who influence our lives: in the media; 
in business; the people who develop the products we use, who build 
the towns we live in, who shape the culture we enjoy. And second, this 
information will helo government work out, with evidence, the best ways 
of trying to help to improve people’s wellbeing. 


Seaford (2013) argues that wellbeing indicators and their associated analysis 
will help make explicit the often implicit assumptions that guide public policy 
making, and the way trade-offs are often made. The analysis of data will allow for 
a more informed public debate about the validity of the current trade-offs that 
are made in society and in turn may challenge assumed knowledge and, in time, 


lead to more effective policies. 


ALLOW THE PUBLIC TO MAKE MORE INFORMED DECISIONS 

As well as informing the debate about the goals states should work towards, 
wellbeing measurement and evidence can enable individuals to make more 
informed decisions about their lifestyle choices through easy to understand, 


transparent and accessible information provision. This might include decisions 
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about jobs through greater understanding of the trade-offs between, for example, 
an increase in salary versus more commuting or less autonomy in the workplace. 
Wellbeing data might also inform individuals about choices over where to locate. 
Being able to analyze a hospital or school based on the wellbeing of its patients 
or students may enable potential users to make better informed choices about 
which services to access. More importantly, research explaining the factors that 
contribute to higher life satisfaction from such services can help individuals and 


communities promote wellbeing further in their areas (Diener et al 2009, 180). 


ENHANCE POLICY APPRAISAL 

Wellbeing data could be used during policy appraisals as a better way of 
measuring non-market costs and benefits and reduce reliance on stated or 
revealed preference methodologies. As Seaford (2013, 36) notes; 

As we build up our understanding of the wellbeing impacts of investments 
and policies, it is likely we will be able to draw on a database of the associations 
between objective outcomes and wellbeing in order to estimate the non-market 
costs and benefits of goods in wellbeing terms. This will replace or complement 
existing techniques designed to estimate preferences in the absence of direct 
market data. 

As noted above in the discussion of transport noise and commuting, traditional 
methods of cost-benefit analysis tend to underestimate social costs. The UK 
government is currently experimenting with using SWB as a complement to 
traditional methods. This type of analysis may mean that in the future, harder 
to quantify costs and benefits can be measured, and in turn policy options that 
may currently be undervalued may become higher priorities (Dolan and White 
2007). For example, while there is a recognized link between wellbeing and 
participation in arts and cultural activities, being able to translate this into a social 
cost-benefit measure may mean its potential impact becomes more tangible to 
policy makers and its value for money in terms of wellbeing impact can be more 
easily compared to other suggested interventions (APPGWE 2014, 38). Another 
policy choice it may help promote is in the area of risk prevention; the provision 
of flood barriers or building of levees, or the imposition of mandatory flood 
insurance. Utilizing a revealed preference method to estimate the value people 


would put on such preventative measures may fundamentally underestimate the 
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wellbeing impact on individuals. This is because such events may be incredibly 
rare, and people are not likely to appreciate the impact on them until they have 
experienced such an event. Utilizing wellbeing evidence from a large sample of 
people who have been affected by a natural disaster would mean that the cost to 
the individual would be more accurately estimated (Diener et al 2009, 169). This 
could then be compared to competing policy demands in a more effective way 


and on a more equal footing. 


ENHANCE POLICY EVALUATIONS 

Measuring the wellbeing of individuals before and after a policy has been 
implemented could provide a useful supplement to evaluate a policy intervention. 
Seaford (2013, 37) gives two reasons for this. First in some circumstances, if 
wellbeing is produced alongside the more specific outcome of the policy the 
effects of the policy may be more long lasting. Seaford (2013, 37) points to 
evidence from an evaluation of a UK Big Lottery funded project in which the 
impact of a healthy eating program on behavior was much greater six months 
after the program had ended, when the project had created an immediate 
effect on wellbeing and healthy eating behaviours immediately after the project 
had ended. The UK government is currently using wellbeing analysis in ways 
such as this; for example, in evaluating the success of their National Citizen 
Service Initiative (Cabinet Office 2014). Second, it may be the case that some 
interventions are based on understandings of what drives wellbeing. Therefore 
even ifa policy is successful in its stated intention, for example increasing literacy, 


but has a negative impact on wellbeing, this may lead to some reformulating. 


HELP CREATE JOINED-UP’ GOVERNMENT 

Advocates of wellbeing measurement argue that thinking in terms of wellbeing, 
utilizing a dashboard of wellbeing indicators, promotes a more holistic view of 
the impact of policies. Very few policy interventions only have consequences 
for one government department but policy makers tend to operate within 
a departmental system in which only outcomes for their department are 
considered (Dolan and White 2007, 78). SWB measures may be able to provide 
a standard unit of comparison that can be used to analyze the impact of a policy 


across other domains. 
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CONCLUSION 

This article has reviewed key literature that discusses the potential implications 
of a wellbeing approach to policy. Their prospects for adoption vary across a 
number of dimensions including political acceptability, technical feasibility 
and institutional capacity and receptiveness. Their widespread adoption is not 
an immediate prospect. But what is significant about this review is that it has 
revealed a range and depth of thinking on these options that would not have been 
possible just a few years ago. Important contributions to this debate are arriving 
thicker and faster than at any previous point. Here we have focused mainly on 
some illustrations emerging from UK policy networks and some key academic 
contributions (see Table 1 for overview). While we have good reason for focusing 
on the UK as our main case study — that it is widely seen at the forefront of many 
developments - it by no means has a monopoly of ideas on these topics and 
contributions are proliferating from a wide range of international and national 
sources (eg, Hall et al (2010); EU Commission 2009; NDP Steering Committee 
and Secretariat, 2013). Our purpose here has thus been to illustrate how the 
‘wellbeing agenda is moving forward. Elsewhere we have distinguished between 
a ‘measurement’ and a ‘policy’ agenda (Bache, Reardon and Anand forthcoming) . 
Until very recently, the measurement agenda had dominated the discussion and 
debate and controversy in this field remains lively. However, there is an emerging 
policy debate that is taking its place alongside that on measurement. In the UK 
context this will be fueled in the near future by a commitment of significant 
research council funding to understanding “What Works for Wellbeing’ 
(whatworkswellbeing.org). So, while there is some way to go before wellbeing 
might become a key goal of government policy, these developments in the policy 
stream are bringing this possibility closer. 
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ANNEX: OVERVIEW OF POLICY IDEAS 


Health Health funding decisions based on _| Diener et al 2009 pp 136 
SWB surveys Cabinet office 2014 


Care giving burden cost-benefit Diener et al 2009 pp 137 
measurement 


Wellbeing check-ups for children Diener et al 2009 pp 140 


Subjective health - comparison Diener et al 2009 pp 143 
to objective health, and funding APPGWE 2014 pp 33 
allocations 


Assessment of health services Collicelli 2013 
Pavot and Diener 2004 


Expand mental health service Halpern 2010 pp 34 
provision Legatum 2014 pp 60 
Lelkes 2013 


Integrate mental and physical health | APPGWE 2014 pp 32 
provision 


Teach children resilience skills/ Halpern 2010 pp35 

mindfulness Donovan and Halpern 2002 
APPGWE 2014 pp 31 
Legatum 2014 pp 60 
Halpern 2014 


Local Impact of transport noise Diener et al 2009 pp147 

environment Cabinet office 2014 

i“ Bey ae Wellbeing consequences of Diener et al 2009 pp 150 

a commuting Halpern 2010 pp 38 
Importance of parks and green Diener et al 2009 pp 154 


spaces Legatum 2014 pp 64 
Halpern 2014 (in H+C) 


Monitoring air pollution Diener et al 2009 pp157 

Cabinet office 2014 
Rediscover planning policy’s APPGWE 2014 pp 24 
purpose 
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Economy Risks of unemployment/Importance | Diener et al 2009 pp 160 
of employment Easterlin 2013 


Promote stability and job security APPGWE 2014 pp 19 
BRAINPOoL 2014 
Bok 2010 Ch. 6 


Promoting wellbeing in the Diener et al 2009 pp 165 

workplace APPGWE 2014 pp 22 
Cabinet office 2014 
Legatum 2014 pp 67 
Pavot and Diener 2004 


Cost-benefit of natural disaster and | Diener et al 2009 pp 169 
risk sharing 


Income distribution and Income/ Diener et al 2009 pp 171 
progressive tax Halpern 2010 pp 36 
Donovan and Halpern 2002 


Tackle low pay Bok 2010 chapter 5 
Tackle poverty and inequality BRAINPOoL 2014 


Avoid performance related pay APPGWE 2014 pp 20 
Cabinet office 2014 
Promote work-life balance Halpern 2010 pp 35 


Expand consumption taxes Halpern 2010 pp 39 
Donovan and Halpern 2002 
APPGWE 2014 pp 22 
Cabinet office 2014 
BRAINPOoL 2014 


Active welfare state policies Halpern 2010 pp 39 


Help create a narrative around a Donovan and Halpern 2002 
green economy Legatum 2014 pp 66 
BRAINPOoL 2014 
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Society and I mportance of building and Diener et al 2009 pp 177 
community maintaining trust Bok 2010 pp 201 


Building social capital Halpern 2010 pp 43 
Halpern 2014 


Promote social cohesion and APPGWE 2014 pp 27 
physical activity Cabinet office 2014 
Place shaping approach to planning | APPGWE 2014 pp 28 
needed 


Subsidize community engagement | Donovan and Halpern 2002 


Evaluation of aspects of city lifeeg | Diener et al 2009 pp 179 
services 


Encourage residential stability 
Ban advertising to children 
Discourage gambling 
Encourage religion 


Promote volunteering and giving Legatum 2014 pp 61 
Halpern 2014 


Address loneliness Legatum 2014 pp 63 
Encourage marriage Bok 2010 Ch. 8 
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Governance Inform public debate about NEF evidence 2014 
objectives Seaford 2013 
Halpern 2010 pp 41, 48 
Donovan and Halpern 2002 
Carnegie 2012 pp 21 


Allow the public to make informed | Donovan and Halpern 2002 
choices Legatum 2014 pp 71 


Promote autonomy and self-control | Halpern 2014 (in H+C) 


Reduce silo mentality Carnegie 2012 pp 25 
Dolan and White 2007 


Cost-benefit analysis and funding APPGWE 2014, pp 13 
decisions NEF evidence 2014 
Donovan and Halpern 2002 
Carnegie 2012 pp 21 
Cabinet office 2014 
Seaford 2013 
Legatum 2014 pp 51 
Kroll and Delhey 2013 


Use of SWB measures in policy Dolan and White 2007 
evaluation NEF evidence 2014 
Carnegie 2012 pp 29 


Improve policy appraisal Cabinet office 2014 
Dolan et al 2011 
Cabinet office 2014 
Seaford 2013 
Kroll and Delhey 2013 


Arts and culture | Use wellbeing analysis to make case | APPGWE 2014 pp 38 
for spending, set priorities, and 
evaluate them 


Ensure benefits of art subsidy APPGWE 2014 pp 41 
reaches those with lowest wellbeing 
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Reviews 


The Importance of the Body Mass Index 
Body mass index (wiki article) 16 January 2016. Available from <https:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Body_mass_index> [25 January 2016] 


Wikipedia (www.wikipedia.org) is a very popular collaboratively developed 
and maintained Internet encyclopedia. It is a community driven effort to collect 
and curate structured knowledge that strives for neutrality and accuracy with 
no commercial advertising. Its distinguishing feature is that it has over 100,000 
people from all round the world actively adding and editing its information 
pages, but that any Internet user can also edit its pages. 

According to Alexa (www.alexa.com), a well known provider of Internet usage 
statistics, Wikipedia is regularly among the top 10 most visited Internet websites. 
Wikipedia’s English edition has more than 5 million entries and it has substantial 
editions in over 100 languages, making it a crucial source of information on a 
broad range of topics for millions of people all round the world. 

Nonetheless, Wikipedia is generally distrusted in the academic community 


largely because of a lack of attribution and peer review of its entries and thus an 
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uncertainty regarding the quality of its content. This review tests this position by 


examining the Wikipedia entry for the Body Mass Index. 


BODY MASS INDEX 

As stated in the Body Mass Index page in Wikipedia, the BMI as it is commonly 
called, is defined as the mass of a person's body divided by the person's height 
squared, universally expressed in units of kg/m* The entry further goes on to say 
that: 


“The BMI is an attempt to quantify the amount of tissue mass (muscle, 
fat, and bone) in an individual, and then categorize that person as 


underweight, normal weight, overweight, or obese based on that value. 
However, there is some debate about where on the BMI scale the dividing 
lines between categories should be placed. Commonly accepted BMI 
ranges are underweight: under 18.5, normal weight: 18.5 to 25, overweight: 
25 to 30, obese: over 30.” 


The Wikipedia entry notes that the index was devised in the 1800’s but was 
popularized in a 1972 article where it was explicitly used for population studies 
as a simple indicator of the average level of sedentary lifestyles in a population. It 
further states that there has been considerable discussion and debate regarding 
the cut-off points for the different categories and that they may vary from the 
overall norms for different sub-populations such as children, sports people and 
people from different racial groups. 

Many studies have related BMI to increased risk for a variety of of diseases, 
especially among people categorized as obese. Studies have linked BMI with 
increased risk of Hypertension, Dyslipidemia, Type 2 Diabetes, Coronary Heart 
Disease, Stroke, Gallbladder Disease, Osteoarthritis, Sleep Apnea, and at least 
10 cancers, including Endometrial, Breast, and Colon cancer, and Epidural 
Lipomatosis. It is widely used in public health circles as a measure of the obesity 
of communities and thus their predispositions for elevated rates of various 
diseases. In some countries it is also used to identify underweight people at risk 
of Anorexia Nervosa (but the Wikipedia entry notes the need for a citation for 


this point). 
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BML is also used in legislation in several countries to ensure that underweight 
people are not used as models in advertising. This implies using BMI to screen 
individuals to identify specific people at risk for various kinds of health problems. 
However, this should only be done in the context of a population profile so 
that true community outliers are identified, but this issue is not raised in the 
Wikipedia entry. 

Finally, the BMI wikipedia entry also notes several limitations regarding its 
use, notably that it ignores the general scaling law that states that mass should 
increase with volume, ie length to the 3“ power, the general variation in people's 
physical characteristics and BMI does not distinguish between muscle and fat 
mass. Moreover, in epidemiological studies BMI is also often associated with 
other confounding factors that can also affect the risk levels for different diseases. 
It also points out some alternative measures, such as the fat-free mass index, 
fat mass index and body shape index that have been proposed to overcome the 
shortcomings of BMI. 

It is not really stated in the Wikipedia entry, but the general implication is 
that communities with unusually high percentages of underweight people 
suggest nutritional failings indicating that the community does not have 
the resources to adequately feed itself and is thus sickly. By contrast, high 
proportions of overweight and obese people indicate an abundance of food but 
a lack encouragement for community members to eat and live healthily (and 
especially to get enough exercise) so that over-eating and sedentary lifestyles 
raise the risk profile of the community regarding a variety of diseases with a 
consequential need for additional medical support. Finally, a high proportion of 
normal weight people suggests that the community can support itself and that 
most of its members eat properly and exercise adequately. 

Again, while it is not really stated in the entry, a major focus in general 
health policy advice for obese communities should be to strongly promote and 
encourage healthy eating and exercise habits as the most cost-effective means 
of reducing the community disease risk profile and reducing community health 


support costs. 
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QUALITY OF THE WIKIPEDIA ENTRY 

Wiki accuracy, reliability and rigor are important concerns which Wikipedia 
itself covers in a Reliability of Wikipedia page. This page notes that the quality 
of Wikipedia entries have been assessed many times and in many ways and 
there has been extensive public discussion of “revenge editing” (inserting false, 
defamatory or biased statements into biographies) of Wikipedia pages. 

The article notes that many studies have compared Wikipedia articles to 
more traditional encyclopaedia entries and to professional and peer reviewed 
information sources in a broad range of scientific and medical fields and nearly 
all have found Wikipedia's depth and coverage to be of a high standard. It also 
reports on a 2003 IBM study that found that misleading information is nearly 
always removed very quickly so that Wikipedia has “surprisingly effective self- 
healing capabilities”. 

As well as comparative studies of the content of Wikipedia articles, the website 
has been found trustworthy by studies for different groups of people such as US 
physicians. 

The Reliability of Wikipedia entry also contains a lengthy and detailed 
discussion of the generally unfavorable views about Wikipedia held by many 
experts and academics in various fields. These complaints seem to generally 
center around the lack of peer review, susceptibility to bias of various kinds 
and manipulation by vested interests. Nonetheless, the general quality of the 
entries does appear to be accepted. An important, and probably valid, criticism 
is that Wikipedia seems is becoming a first and final source of information 
and that researchers are failing to examine other information sources to reach 
balanced opinions. The same can, and should be, said about any peer reviewed 
or other information source - good researchers never rely on any one source 
of information and always seek confirmation from several independent places 
before reaching firm conclusions. 

This review author feels that the article on BMI in Wikipedia is a very good 
starting point that gives a lot of useful information that seems reasonable and 
reliable and has a reasonable body of references. Nonetheless, people interested 
in the topic should look further to examine the article’s citations and other 
information sources to obtain a more rounded and deeper understanding of the 


topic. 
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BMI AND OBESITY IN CHINA 

Wikipedia has also considered BMI and obesity issues in China, among other 
places. The Obesity in China Wikipedia page notes the rapid rise in BMI values 
among the Chinese population and correlates this with economic development, 
and especially with, a rising consumption of more energy-dense, nutrient- 
poor foods with high levels of sugar and saturated fats, combined with reduced 
physical activity due to less physically demanding work, more passive leisure 
pursuits and more use of motorized vehicles. In China these issues are clearly 
more prevalent in cities, which continue to grow as the population continues to 
urbanize. 

The public health impacts of these changes are highlighted in the article, but 
not really explained. It seems to be assumed that readers are familiar with the 
health concerns of excessively obese populations, but does not point them to 
sources of more information. 

The rapid development of obesity in China will undoubtedly push up the 
prevalence of chronic diseases. Zhao et al (2006) estimated the direct medical costs 
attributable to overweight/obesity in China in 2003 amounted to RMB21.1bn, 
which is one-fourth of the total direct medical costs for the four main diseases in 
China (hypertension, diabetes, coronary heart disease and stroke). Promotion for 
control of overweight and obesity is now on the Chinese government's agenda, 
and the Ministry of Health is planning a national framework for the prevention 
of chronic diseases with a particular focus on the prevention of overweight and 
obesity (French, 2015). 


Yun-Kit Ip & Yu-Xiao Yang 
City University of Macau 
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Is ICT Contributing to Improved Education 
Quality? 
OECD (2015). Students, Computers and Learning. Making the Connection. 
Programme for International Student Assessment [PISA], OECD Publishing. 


The Program for International Student Assessment, simply known as PISA, 
is nowadays probably the most recognized endeavor on education by the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), the 
transnational association created in 1961 that presently includes 34 countries. 
Since its inception in 2000, PISA has been surveying 15-year-old students’ 
learning outcomes in reading, mathematics and the sciences on a triennial basis. 
The last reported assessment, in 2012, covered 510,000 students from 65 countries 
and economies, and for the first time included students from Shanghai-China, 
the Hong Kong and Macau SARs and Taiwan in the assessment process. Students 
from randomly selected schools participated in 2-hour tests, combining both 
open-ended and multiple-choice questions that addressed real-life problem 


solving situations. In 2012 PISA rightly decided to introduce assessment of digital 
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reading and the exploration of web resources for solving math and science problems, 
a preliminary step for future inquiries into computer-based adaptive testing. 

One of the main media excitements with PISA results has consistently been 
the expression of a sort of new educational geography: countries and “economies” 
in East Asia get much higher scores than Western ones. Thus, in 2012, in the 
assessment of Mathematics scaled (as with the other themes) to an average 
score of 500 with a +100 deviation, the top ten countries and economies were 
reported as follows: 1. Shanghai-China [613]; 2. Singapore [573]; 3. Hong Kong 
SAR [561]; 4. Taiwan [560]; 5. South Korea [554]; 6. Macau SAR [535]; 7. Japan 
[536]; 8. Liechtenstein [535]; 9. Switzerland [531]; 10. The Netherlands [523]. In 
Science, the list shows some small but interesting differences: 1. Shanghai-China 
[613]; 2. Hong Kong SAR [555]; 3. Singapore [551]; 4. Japan [547]; 5. Finland 
[545]; 6. Estonia [541]; 7. South Korea [538]; 8. Vietnam [528]; 9. Poland [526]; 
10. Liechtenstein and Canada [525]. Finally, the Reading assessment is similar 
to the two previous series, but includes the entry of Ireland: 1. Shanghai-China 
[570]; 2. Hong Kong SAR [545]; 3. Singapore [542]. 4. Japana [538]; 5. South Korea 
[536]; 6. Finland [524]; 7. Taiwan, Canada and Ireland [523]; 10. Poland [518]. 

These results have stimulated the most diverse debates and analyses, including 
the official publication of this report on “Students, Computers and Learning” at 
the end of 2015. The study opens by noting the progressive invasion of ICT in 
both the schooling systems and daily private life of these young students who 
have been assessed after, at least, six consecutive years of formal education, 


mostly at the end of the secondary cycle: 


“Information and communication technology (ICT) has revolutionized 
virtually every aspect of our life and work. Students unable to navigate 
through a complex digital landscape will no longer be able to participate 
fully in the economic, social and cultural life around them. Those 
responsible for educating today’s ‘connected’ learners are confronted 
with challenging issues, from information overload to plagiarism, from 
protecting children from online risks such as fraud, violations of privacy 
or online bullying to setting an adequate and appropriate media diet. We 
expect schools to educate our children to become critical consumers of 
Internet services an electronic media, helping them to make informed 
choices and avoid harmful behaviors. And we expect schools to raise 
awareness about the risks that children face on line to avoid them” (p.3) 
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These concerns are based in quite expressive data: the PISA 2012 assessment 
found that 96% of 15-year-old students in OECD countries had a computer at 
home, although only 72% have used a desktop, laptop or tablet computer at 
school, and in some countries, namely at the bottom of the evaluation scores 
(Peru, Indonesia, Tunisia, Qatar, Kazakhstan, Albania, Colombia or Brazil), 
only a few had computer access at school. On average across OECD countries, 
students spent over 2 hours online each day. The most common online activity 
was simply browsing the Internet for fun, with 88% of students doing this at 
least once a week. However, students who spent more than 6 hours online per 
weekday, outside of school, were particularly at risk of reporting that they felt 
lonely at school, and that they arrived late or skipped classes (p. 32). In concrete 
terms, the PISA 2012 evaluation process unveiled that Singapore, followed 
by Korea, the Hong Kong SAR, Japan, Canada and Shanghai-China were the 
top-performing countries/economies in digital reading; while Singapore and 
Shanghai-China, followed by Korea, the Hong Kong SAR, the Macau SAR, 
Japan and Taipei-Taiwan were top performers in computer-based mathematics 
assessment. Significantly, students in Australia, Austria, Canada, Japan, Slovenia 
and the United States, as well as students in the Macau SAR and the United 
Arab Emirates partner countries/economies, performed better on mathematics 
tasks that required the use of computers to solve problems compared to their 
success on traditional tasks. By contrast, students in Belgium, Chile, France, 
Ireland, Poland and Spain perform worse than expected on such tasks, given 
their performance on traditional mathematics tasks (p. 82). 

Regardless of these asymmetric dispersions, clearly stressing traditional 
world social and economic divisions, this report didmt discover a causal relation 
between the huge spread of computers’ use in school and learning outcomes, 
including in digital reading and use of web searches for math and sciences. In 


fact, the report found that: 


“even where computers are used in classroom, their impact on student 
performance is mixed at best. Students who use computers moderately 
at school tend to have somewhat better learning outcomes than students 
who use computers rarely. But students who use computers very 
frequently at school do a lot worse in most learning outcomes, even after 
accounting for social background and student demographics” (p.3) 
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It seems therefore that the generous resources invested in ICT for education 
in the last twenty years are not immediately linked to improved student 
achievements in reading, mathematics or the sciences. Moreover, in countries 
where it has been less common for students to use the Internet at school for 
schoolwork, students’ performance in reading improved more rapidly than 
in countries where such use is much more common, on average. Overall, the 
general relationship between computer use at school and performance suggests 
that limited use of computers at school may be better than no use at all, but 
excessive levels of in-school computer use are associated with significantly poorer 
results (p. 146). A verification of this comes from the PISA 2012 computer-based 
tests, by evaluating the timing and type of actions students perform while trying 
to solve tasks. In these exercises, students who needed a long time to read and 
understand a simple test question were likely to lack fluency in reading, as well 
as other basic reading skills. Data culled from one task in the digital reading 
assessment showed that students in Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Hungary and the 
United Arab Emirates were significantly more likely to read slowly than students 
in other countries. By contrast, in Japan, Korea, and other countries with small 
shares of low performers in reading, few students read slowly. Furthermore, 
the largest proportions of students who could solve a complex digital reading 
task in less than the seven minutes usually required to succeed were observed 
in Australia, Canada, France and the United States. But when also considering 
students who persisted beyond seven minutes to solve the problem correctly, 
other countries and economies - notably the Hong Kong SAR, Ireland, Japan, 
the Macao SAR, Shanghai-China and Singapore - performed on par with or 
sometimes better than the former group of countries (p. 166). These differences 
are suggestive of diverse cultural and educational civilizations with very 
contrastive uses of memory, learning and problem-solving. 

This report on the 2012 PISA results first identifies that assessments and testing 
of the use of computers and the Internet for reading and learning math and 
sciences is important and raises several key questions that warrant further serious 
research. It is clear that ICT and digital tools generate a compelling opportunity 
for education. ICT can support quality teaching and learning outcomes as well 
as enhance collaborative learning that is much more connected with real life 


communication and social challenges. Thus, engaged teachers systematically 
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using inquiry-based, project-based, problem-based or co-operative pedagogies 
are can find a valuable partner in new technologies. Naturally, by contrast, those 
still pursuing traditional pedagogies cored mainly in teaching contents rather 
than analyzing them, and relying heavily on textbooks and memory skills will 
probably find it useless, or even troublesome, to commonly use ICT and to “surf” 
through the generous information and knowledge opportunities available in 
thousands and thousands of websites. In a very simple conclusion, there isn't 
— and cannot be - a direct causal link between the growing use of computers 
and web in schools and learning outcomes since this is both a relation and a 
process still having the most suspicious intermediaries: schools and teachers. The 
successful integration of ICT in education is not so much a matter of choosing 
the right device or the most recent educational fashion, but it is instead a process 
demanding options about the right amount of time to spend with ICT and the 
best software and adequate digital textbooks. The key elements for “success” 
are still the teachers, school leaders and other decision makers who have the 
vision, and the ability, to make the connection between students, computers and 
learning as a unique opportunity to change and improve education quality. 

As a final comment, it is important to remember that PISA assessments are 
naturally limited in scope, population and data: 15-year-old students are only a 
very fragmentary population that is not representative of overall education systems 
(from primary to tertiary). Other research is needed: enlarging the population of 
data as well as the inquiring questions and tests. Students with special interests and 
engagement with the arts and design, music, drama, the general humanities and 
social sciences are largely out of the assessment picture, but these are precisely 
the fields for which the web is most generous. I suspect that the resistance 
to integrate ICT in education strategies is probably the main challenge to be 


overcome, which requires a new idea of schools, education and teachers’ roles. 


Alberto Pablo 


Polytechnic Institute of Macau 
Ivo Carneiro de Sousa 


City University of Macau 
East-West Institute for Advanced Studies, Macau 
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Adult Education Skills, the Labor Market 
and ICT Challenges 


Lane, Marguerita & Conlon, Gavan (2016). The /mpact of Literacy, Numeracy 
and Computer Skills on Earnings and Employment Outcomes. Paris: OECD 


Education Working Papers [No. 129], OECD Publishing. 


In 2008 the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) launched the Program for the International Assessment of Adult 
Competencies (PIAAC), similar to the now famous PISA assessments, but 
targeting adult workers’ education and technological skills. With most of the 
data collected in 2011 and 2012 in 24 countries — Australia, Austria, Canada, 
the Czech Republic, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Korea, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the Slovak Republic, Spain, 
Sweden, the United States of America, Flanders (Belgium), England/Northern 
Ireland (UK), Cyprus and the Russian Federation - PIAAC aims to assess the 
relations between formal education, cognitive and workplace skills and intends 
to become, as in the case of PISA, a regular multi-cycle assessment of the working 
world population between the ages of 16 and 65. The first data was released on 
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8 October 2013, and was immediately used in several analyses and interesting 
research studies. 

PIACC has adopted most of the testing and statistical methods used in PISA 
assessment of 15-year-old students, thus surveying workers literacy, numeracy 
and problem solving skills in technology-rich environments. The first subject, 
literacy, measures the ability to understand, use and interpret written texts, which 
includes tasks such as reading and understanding a commercial advertising item, 
a medical prescription or a brief newspaper article. In addition, there are some 
other tests that involve digital media understanding (as simple as reading an 
online job posting). Numeracy assesses individual proficiency to use and interpret 
everyday mathematical information, evaluating primary competences such as 
the acknowledgment of prices, figures, tables or basic statistics. Thirdly, problem 
solving in technology-rich environments addresses ICT skills through the use of 
digital technologies, Internet communication tools and social media networks 
to search for, communicate and interpret information. In practical terms, these 
requirements modestly included evaluating sorting and sending e-mails, filling 
out digital forms, and the capacity for evaluating the informational data found 
and the credibility of different websites. 

In 2012, when the first assessment process was concluded, about 166,000 
adult workers, aged 16 to 65, were interviewed, with per country numbers 
ranging from 4,469 (Sweden) to 27,285 (Canada), thus reaching an average 
close to 6,000 interviewees/country for each of the 24 countries involved. Thus, 
PIACC requires in-depth national collaboration and involves complicated and 
impressive logistics. In fact, the survey was carried through individual personal 
interviews, using a questionnaire followed by a skills assessment, a computer or 
paper-based version, which was independently completed by the respondent in 
the presence of the interviewer. Each interview and individual assessment took 
1.5 - 2.0 hours to complete. 

After analyzing the large 2012 PIAAC dataset, Lane and Conlon have published 
recently a booklet titled The Impact of Literacy, Numeracy and Computer Skills on 
Earnings and Employment Outcomes, which is now being widely diffused through 
the OECD and other websites. In general, their findings seem, at a first glance, 
more than “normal”: there are significantly higher earnings and employment 


returns with both increasing levels of formally recognized education, and with 
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increasing levels of numeracy, literacy and information and communication 
technologies (ICT) skills proficiencies (p. 3). Unsurprisingly, according to 
the authors, the labor market returns to changes in formally recognized 
levels of formal education clearly exceed the labor market returns associated 
with increasing levels of skills proficiency (p. 19). Thus, convoking PIACC 
assessments, improved literacy and numeracy skills narrow the labor market 
outcomes gap between individuals with different levels of formally recognized 
education, but do not close it completely. In fact, one of the study’s more original 
outcomes is being able to show more substantial returns from increased ICT 
skills. Furthermore, possession of higher levels of ICT skills and lower levels 
of formally recognized qualification are often associated with higher returns 
compared to individuals with higher levels of formally recognized education 
but lower ICT proficiency levels. In other words, ICT skills proficiencies often 
entirely compensate for lower formally recognized qualifications in the labor 
market (p. 23). This is indeed a major shift and I am not completely sure that 
formal schooling systems are ahead or, at least, coping with these changes. 

More precisely, this research report found out that earning returns, 
averaged across the 24 countries assessed, reward upper secondary education 
approximately 10% while the returns to tertiary education stand at approximately 
37% (compared to lower secondary education). Analyzing these figures through 
the assessed areas, increased literacy skills adds approximately 8-10% to hourly 
earnings on average for those in possession of upper-secondary level education 
or below (p. 7). A combination of improved numeracy and literacy skills adds 
approximately 15%-18% to hourly earnings on average for those in possession 
of tertiary education. In spite of this lasting recognition of formal education and 
literacy-numeracy skills, the possession of higher levels of skills and readiness 
in using ICT for problem solving are often associated with higher returns even 
among individuals with lower levels of formally recognized education (p. 8). 
Therefore, skills and readiness in using ICT for problem solving often entirely 
compensate for lower formally recognized qualifications and lower levels of 
formal education in present-day labor markets. 

These findings are open to important interpretations and demand further 
scientific research. Truly, individuals in possession of representative literacy and 


numeracy skills acquired through the completion of different levels of formal 
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schooling do need to accumulate ongoing skills and readiness in using ICT for 
problem solving that may or may not be acquired in general schooling. As a 
consequence, the high earnings rewards associated with skills and readiness 
in using ICT for problem solving tends in part to be independent of the level 
of formal schooling achieved. Thus, taking into account this large potential 
independence from formal schooling, this outcome poses key challenges to actual 
formal education as well as to policy makers in relation to the delivery of targeted 
interventions to raise skills and readiness in using ICT for problem solving and 
professional development. Nonetheless, any serious generalizations require a 
large development and specialization of the PIACC assessment process. The data 
available only accounts for 24 countries, mostly within the very developed parts 
of the Western world, and lacks data from the largest world labor markets - 
China and India - which constitutes a quite huge gap. It is very likely that if we 
add emergent economies, from Indonesia to Mexico, the general picture painted 
by the PIACC data would become much more blurred. The program is important 
and we hope that in coming years it can become an important assessment tool for 
collecting pertinent volumes of data able to highlight the changing connections 
between formal education, labor market and ICT challenges. 


Alberto Pablo 
Polytechnic Institute of Macau 
Ivo Carneiro de Sousa 


City University of Macau 
East-West Institute for Advanced Studies, Macau 
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Do we Need to Learn How to Talk Again? 
Book Review: Turkle, Sherry (2015). Reclaiming Conversation. The Power of 


Talk in a Digital Age. New York: Penguin Press. 


The Abby Rockefeller Professor of the Social Studies of Science and Technology 
at MIT, Sherry Turkle has over the last thirty years become one of the most 
committed researchers on the implications of ICT in the most primary aspects 
of our social and psychological life. Among numerous papers, three books have 
summarized her timely studies: The Second Self (1984), Life on Screen (1995) 
and Alone Together (2011). Crossing academic expertise as a sociologist with a 
license in clinical Psychology, building up from years of sociological inquiry and 
refined by psychological observation through countless interviews in schools, 
workplaces and households, her most recent book, Reclaiming Conversation. 
The Power of Talk in a Digital Age (2015), starts with a powerful complaint: our 
technology is perpetrating a true “assault on empathy” that touches every aspect 
of our lives. It seems that for our author there is only one remedy: conversation is 


there to reclaim empathy, which means that, instead of only connecting, we need 
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to rediscover how to converse. 

This a serious and lengthy 436 page book divided into 6 chapters: The Case for 
Conversation; One Chair; Two Chairs; Three Chairs; The Path Forward; A Fourth 
Chair? Irritating as it is nowadays in most academic books, footnotes are left to 
the end of the book, between pages 367-416, and references and a bibliography 
simply don't exist; thus, the reader must try to collect them through the notes if 
he can. Regardless of these debatable choices in a long book that merges diverse 
themes and debates calling on many different theories and bibliographies, the 
opening research question is easily acknowledge and summarizes the main 


arguments: 


“Why a book on conversation? We’re talking all the time. We text and 
post and chat. We may even begin to feel more at home in the world 
of our screens. Among family and friends, among colleagues and lovers, 
we turn to our phones instead of each other. We readily admit we would 
rather send and electronic message or mail than commit to a face-to-face 
meeting or a telephone call. This new mediated life has gotten us into 
trouble. Face-to-face conversation is the most human - and humanizing 
- thing we do. Fully present to one another, we learn to listen. It’s where 
we develop the capacity for empathy. It’s where we experience the joy 
of being heard, of being understood. And conversation advances self- 
reflection, the conversations with ourselves that are the cornerstone of 
early development and continue throughout life” (jp. 3) 


This is not an essay or manifesto against the widespread invasion by 
smartphones and similar devices; it is a research book largely cored in a series 
of illuminating case studies and experiences defining the ongoing clash between 
communication technologies and human sociability. In the initial pages, Turkle 
recalls an experience in a middle school in New York (Holbrook School) where 
she was invited at the end of 2013 to help in identifying the evident disturbances 
in students’ friendship patterns (p. 5). According to the school Dean “students 
don't seem to be making friendships as before. They make acquaintances, but 
their connections seem superficial” (p. 5). In fact, this problem has been detected 
as a general trend in most mid and high schools in the larger US cities. The 
Holbrook Dean also informed Turkle of a singular case with a broad meaning: a 
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seventh grader who tried to exclude a classmate from a school social event. The 


Dean called the girl to her office but she didn’t have much to say: 


“[The seventh grader] was almost robotic in her response. She said, ‘I 
don’t have feelings about this’. She couldn’t read the signals that the 
other was hurt. 

These kids aren’t cruel. But they are not emotionally developed. Twelve- 
year-olds play on the playground like eight-year-olds. The way they 
exclude one another is the way eight-year-olds would play. They don’t 
seem able to put themselves in the place of other children. They say to 
other students: ‘You can’t play with us’. 

They are not developing that way of relating where they listen and learn 
how to look at each other and hear each other” (pp. 5-6). 


The book gives many examples like this modest case coming from a mid- 
school in a dense urban area of New York that could, in fact, spring from any 
other school in any metropolitan territory around the world, be it in Luanda, 
Angola, or in Guangzhou, South China. It is, however, quite debatable to solely 
blame the spread of communication technologies and the massive popularization 
of iPhones, and the like, for critical changes on primary sociability, including 
child and youth social relationships, when these subjects cross through the many 
other diverse social and cultural changes, from demographic structural shifts to 
wide transformations in family situations, and from the social democratization 
of education to the globalization of information and social web networks. 

Regardless of the complexity of contemporary sociability transformations, 
Turkle soundly insists that: 


“we are being silenced by our technologies - in a way, ‘cured of talking.’ 
These silences - often in the presence of our children - have led to a crisis 
of empathy that has diminished us at home, at work, and in public life. I’ve 
said that the remedy, most simply, is a talking cure. This book is my case 
for conversation” (p. 9). 


The book is not an argument against technology or platform for suggesting we 


abandon of our mobile devices. It basically demands deeper research of people's 


“self-aware” relationships with them (p. 24): as the author rightly suggests it is 
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probably time to “put technology in its place and reclaim conversation” (p. 25). 
Thus, the study persuasively tries to prove that our fashionable “dot.com” culture 
is unable to communicate emotions or to provide any inter-personal education. 
Furthermore, it is the sort of communication that can’t support social attention 


or, at least, sociability cemented through conversation: 


“Reclaiming conversation begins with reclaiming our attention. These 
days average American adults check their phones every six and a half 
minutes. We start early: There are now baby bouncers (and potty seats) 
that are manufactured with a slot to hold a digital device. A quarter of 
American teenagers are connected to a device within five minutes of 
waking up. Most teenagers send one hundred texts a day. Eighty percent 
sleep with their phones. Forty-four percent do not ‘unplug’, ever, not even 
in religious services or when playing a sport or exercising” (p. 42). 


These figures from different US (it is what the author means by ‘Americar’) 
social and generational groups are certainly as impressive as they are worrisome. 
There is a growing academic literature addressing the diverse consequences 
of “mobile addiction” investigating anxiety disorders, different anomalies, 
expanded stress and other psychological dysfunctions. Although this book also 
revisits these critical issues it is, however, intelligent enough to recognize that the 
subject demands careful research of social transformations, including primary 
sociability, primary social exchanges and primary life styles. Further on, this 


study recalls the testimony of a college junior, named Vanessa, on this new “way 
of life”: 


“As long as | have my phone, | would never just sit alone and think. (...) 
When | have a quiet moment, | never just think. My phone is my safety 
mechanism from having to talk to new people or letting my mind wander. 
| know that this is very bad... but texting to pass the time is my way of 
life” (p. 79) 


Thereafter, it is precisely this “way of life” that the book attentively scrutinizes 


in changing family relations, through virtual “friendship” patterns, in educational 


social territories, in workplaces and even in that new “romance” of short iPhone 
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messages, images and the most odd web flirts. The research argument always 
stands for identifying a progressive erosion of primary sociability links based in 
conversation as the most effective social process for understanding “the other” 
and through it to truly acknowledge ourselves. 

At the end of the study (p. 360), Turkle recalls her participation in a large 
international meeting having a session labeled “Disconnect to Connect” where 
psychologists, scientists, technologists and business leaders came together to 
discuss “our affective lives in the digital age”. It seems that the participants fully 
agreed in identifying a clear empathy gap mainly among young people emotionally 
disconnected “while constantly connected to phones, games, and social media’. 
Surprisingly or not, most of the participants discussed how technology could 
help: for people showing little empathy, there should be “empathy apps” able to 
help, as should the diffusion of computer games rewarding collaboration rather 
than violence (p. 361). A vicious circle that Turkle criticizes for concluding with 
challenging arguments that: 


“We had a love affair with a technology that seemed magical. But like 
great magic, it worked by commanding our attention and not letting us 
see anything but what the magician wanted us to see. Now we are ready 
to reclaim our attention - for solitude, for friendship, for society. Caring 
machines challenge our most basic notions of what it means to commit 
to each other. Empathy apps claim they will tutor us back to being fully 
human. These proposals can bring us to the end of our forgetting: Now 
we have to ask if we become more human when we give our most human 
jobs away. It is a moment to reconsider that delegation. It is not amoment 
to reject technology but to find ourselves” (pp. 361-362). 


This is indeed a book worth reading. It is as serious as committed and some 
“militant” excesses are fully counterpointed by compelling examples, cases, and 
a truly profound social inquiry. We would like to understand all the complex 
linkages between ICT and social changes, but this is probably asking too much 
from a study that arguably explains both the power of conversation and its present 
fragilities and the threats posed by the modern invasion of all the fashionable 
and useful portable devices that we all use, and abuse. As has been eloquently 


said, smartphones are the new sugar and fat (Kelly 2010). Thus, a healthy diet 
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is probably needed. For Turckle this should be a social diet served along with 
plenty of conversation, re-learning how to talk, since reclaiming conversation is 


to ultimately reclaim our humanity. 


Alberto Pablo 


Polytechnic Institute of Macau 


Ivo Carneiro de Sousa 
City University of Macau 
East-West Institute for Advanced Studies, Macau 
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1870-1970: An Unrepeatable Century of 
Quality of Life Improvement 
Gordon, Robert J. (2016) The Rise and Fall of American Growth. The U.S. 


Standard of Living Since the Civil War. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 


I have been reading Professor Gordon's books and papers for more than thirty years 
and I must confess that I learned the basics of macroeconomics by often returning 
to his well-known popular handbook on the subject. I don't really know how 
many editions of his “Macroeconomics” are nowadays available or into how many 
languages it has been translated, but I still keep an early copy that, widely underlined 
and filled of notes, I frequently use to clarify concepts and collect “exercises” I do 
admire Robert Gordon's mastership of key macroeconomics themes, namely on key 
economic subjects studied through The American Business Cycle (Gordon 1986), 
The Measurement of Durable Goods Prices (Gordon 1990), The Economics of New 
Goods (Gordon & Bresnahan 1996) or his collected essays on Productivity Growth, 
Inflation, and Unemployment (Gordon 2003). 


However, as a historian it has always been his perspective of economy as a 
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long-term process that invited me to attentively read his papers on two centuries 
of European economic history growth (Gordon 2004), his century-long studies 
on series of prices (Gordon 2005), the Second World War economic context 
(Gordon 2008) or the aftermaths of the Great Depression (Gordon 2010). In the 
last fifteen years, Gordon has been coherently insisting on the clear reflux of 
the US economic growth pattern along the last half-century as well as raising 
fundamental doubts the common and popular belief that new technologies and 
IT revolutions will always be around to forever sustain socio-economic progress. 

This new book gathers ideas from several previous challenging papers on these 
topics (Gordon 2000, 2012, 2014), but goes much further to seriously advance 
three main related important theses. Firstly, the voluminous study of 762 pages 
(index included) argues that the US economy (and probably thereafter the world) 
made much less progress in the last five decades than during the preceding 
century of unprecedented human development, roughly between 1870 and 1970. 
Thus, more recent changes have not been able to surpass those in that previous 
century of unique and unrepeatable social, economic and technological progress 
that altered the very foundations of individual and collective social life. In the 
very beginning of the book, in an introduction entitled “The Ascent and Descent 
of Growth’, the author summarizes a first set of arguments by panoramically 


explaining: 


“The century of revolution in the United States after the Civil War was 
economic, not political, freeing households from an unremitting daily 
grind of painful manual labor, household drudgery, darkness, isolation 
and early death. Manual outdoor jobs were replaced by work in air- 
conditioned environments, housework was increasingly performed by 
electric appliances, darkness was replaced by light, and isolation was 
replaced not just by travel, but also by color television images bringing 
the world into the living room. Most important, a newborn infant could 
expect to live not to age forty-five, but to age seventy-two. The economic 
revolution of 1870 to 1970 was unique in human history, unrepeatable 
because so many of its achievements could happen only once. This book 
is based on an important idea having innumerable implications: Economic 
growth is not a steady process that creates economic advance at a regular 


pace, century after century. Instead, progress occurs much more rapidly 
in some times than in others. There was virtually no economic growth 
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for the millennia until 1770, only slow growth in the transition century 
before 1870, remarkably rapid growth in the century ending in 1970, and 
slower growth since then. Our central thesis is that some inventions are 
more important than others, and that the revolutionary century after the 
Civil War was made possible by a unique clustering, in the late nineteenth 


century, of what we will call the ‘Great Inventions’”. (Gordon 2016: 1-2) 


These historical perspectives, although debatable at a world scale, correctly 
stress the non-linear and irregular pace of economic progress, and immediately 
lead to the second - and complementary - key argument of the book: progress 
in living standards clearly slowed down after 1970 and total factor productivity 
in the US down-turned to one third of its impressive achievements during the 
fifty years after 1920: 


“This leads directly to the second big idea: that economic growth since 
1970 has been simultaneously dazzling and disappointing. This paradox 
is resolved when we recognize that advances since 1970 have tended to 
be channeled into a narrow sphere of human activity having to do with 
entertainment, communications, and the collection and processing of 
information. For the rest of what humans care about - food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation, health, and working conditions both inside and 
outside the home - progress slowed down after 1970, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively. Our best measure of the pace of innovation and 
technical progress is total factor productivity (hereafter TFP), a measure 
of how quickly output is growing relative to the growth of labor and 
capital inputs. TFP grew after 1970 at barely a third the rate achieved 
between 1920 and 1970”. (Gordon 2016: 2) 


Finally, Gordon returns to one of his widely studied themes: the continuous 
increase, year after year, of inequality in the US and worldwide (Gordon 2008, 
2009) which, in 2015, reached the widely publicized and dramatic milestone 
whereby the top 1% of the world’s population gathered more wealth than the 
other 99%, and just 62 people (52 of them men) own as much wealth as the 


poorest half of the entire planet. 
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“The third big idea follows directly from the second. Our chronicle of 
the rise in the American standard of living over the past 150 years rests 
heavily on the history of innovations, great and small alike. However, any 
consideration of U.S. economic progress in the future must look beyond 
innovation to contemplate the headwinds that are blowing like a gale to 
slow down the vessel of progress. Chief among these headwinds is the 
rise of inequality that since 1970 has steadily directed an ever large share 
of the fruits of the American growth machine to the top of the income 


distribution”. (Gordon 2016: 2) 


Merging these three arguments, his new book challenges the common belief 
that economic growth will continue at an expanded pace, and instead aims to 
prove that the main innovations generated between 1870 and 1970 supported 
a period of economic growth and social progress in the US that is unique and 
unrepeatable. It proposes a strong idea that requires a very critical appraisal of 
the IT revolution’s impacts on our quality of life progress by stressing that it is, 
froma long-term historical perspective, much less important than the five “Great 
Inventions” that fueled economic growth and social development from 1870 to 
1970: urban sanitation, electricity and electrical light, chemicals and medicines, 


the internal combustion engine and modern communication and travel: 


“Communication was dominated by the landline telephone for more than 
a century from its 1876 invention to the 1983 breakup of the Bell telephone 
monopoly. Since then mobile telephones have prompted an increasing 
share of households to abandon use of landline telephones. Information 
technology and the communication it enables have seen much faster 
progress after 1970 than before. The transition from the mainframe 
computer of the 1960s and 1970s to the isolated personal computer of 
the 1980s to the web-enabled PC of the 1990s to smartphones and tablets 
of recent years represents the fastest transition of all — but, again, this is 
relevant only to a limited sphere of human experience. Total business and 
household spending on all electronic entertainment, communications, and 
information technology (including purchases of TV and audio equipment 
and cell phone service plans) amounted in 2014 to only about 7 percent 


of gross domestic product (GDP).” (Gordon 2016: 7-8) 
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Although this isn’t a book with a single argument, rather raising several 
key questions for our present-day understanding of economic challenges 
and economic historical long-term patterns, it is coherently grounded in a 
comparative appreciation of the social benefits of the “second” and “third” 
industrial revolutions. It clearly stresses the preeminence of “great inventions” 
going back to late 19" century in that process, which are thereafter consolidated 
and expanded, leading in the 1960s to a quality of life, social and economic as well 
as domestic and professional, that almost reached its peak, whereas nowadays 


the pace of qualitative changes is comparatively much more modest: 


“Outside the sphere of entertainment, communications, and information 
technology, progress was much slower after 1970. Frozen food having long 
since arrived, the major changes in food availability have entailed much 
greater variety, especially of ethnic food specialties and out-of-season 
and organic produce. There has been no appreciable change in clothing 
other than in styles and countries of origin, whereas imports of clothing 
have caused an almost complete shutdown of the domestic U.S. apparel 
industry. By 1970, the kitchen was fully equipped with large and small 
electric appliances, and the microwave oven was the only post-1970 home 
appliance to have a significant impact. Motor vehicles in 2015 accomplish 
the same basic role of transporting people and cargo as they did in 1970, 
albeit with greater convenience and safety. Air travel today is even less 
comfortable than it was in 1970, with seating configurations becoming 
ever tighter and long security lines making the departure process more 


time-consuming and stressful.” (Gordon 2016: 8) 


This long book is divided in three consecutive, almost diachronic 
chronological parts. The first, and largest, at 300 pages, is titled “1870-1940 - 
The Great Inventions create a Revolution inside and outside the home” (p. 25). 
Two important initial chapters - “The Starting Point: Life and Work in 1870” (p. 
27) and “What They Ate and Wore and Where They Bought It” (p. 62) - build 
up the still dominant gray and poor pre-industrial background that the “great 
inventions” will definitively change. Thereafter, the book organizes impressive 
thematic chapters on each major “great invention” using a brilliant technological 


history approach to stress their economic impacts and the substantial progress 
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in several key living standards that they enable. Thus, the reader is progressively 
invited to acknowledge the paramount impacts of the invention of electricity 
distribution systems and electric light diffusion (“The American Home: From 
Dark and Isolated to Bright and Networked, p. 94); the huge economic and 
social consequences in general transportation and community life arising from 
the invention of the internal combustion engine are brightly accounted and 
discussed in the following chapter “Motors Overtake Horses and Rail: Inventions 
and Incremental Improvements” (p. 129); next, the book evaluates the wide 
technological revolutions in communications and travel (“From Telegraph to 
Talkies: Information, Communication, and Entertainment” (p. 172); then the 
enormous progress in health supported by new pharmaceutical and medical 
inventions are studied in “Nasty, Brutish, and Short: Ilness and Early Death” 
(p. 206). The last three chapters in this first part - “Working Conditions on the 
Job and at Home” (p. 247); “Taking and Mitigating Risks: Consumer Credit, 
Insurance, and the Government” (p. 288); “Entr’acte. The Midcentury Shift from 
Revolution to Evolution” (p. 319) - deal much more clearly with the diffusion 
and consumption of all these transformative inventions stressing that other than 
their profound impacts on capital accumulation, investment and credit, they 
also change radically the way we work, something that economists very often 
tend to evaluate merely through consideration of wages without examining the 
framework of working conditions that are as (or even more) important than a 
salary. 

Reading these utmost interesting chapters is a major learning experience 
in contemporary economic history, highlighting the adventure in modern 
technological history while also presenting a compendium of economic theory in 
which the pleasant flow of the narrative is fully supported by countless complex 
and difficult graphics and heavy statistical data. One understands that this first 
part is the backdrop of the book by studying a period in the economic, social and 
technological history of the US that Gordon presents as exceptional, unique and 
absolutely unrepeatable. 

Thus, the second part of the volume - “1940-2015 - The Golden Age and the 
early warnings of slower growth” (p. 329) - carefully researches the diffusion 
of the previous transformations - “Fast Food, Synthetic Fibers, and Split-Level 


Subdivisions: The Slowing Transformation of Food, Clothing, and Housing” (p. 
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331); “See the USA in Your Chevrolet or from a Plane Flying High Above” (p. 
374) — highlighting the evident later progress slowdown in four key primary 
socio-economic structures: food, housing, clothing and transportation. Health 
and important innovations in the IT revolution encompassing our “dot.com” 
culture of computers, webs, digitalization and big data are critically revised in 
the next three chapters - “Entertainment and Communications from Milton 
Berle to the iPhone” (p. 409); “Computers and the Internet from the Mainframe 
to Facebook” (p. 441); “Antibiotics, CT Scans, and the Evolution of Health and 
Medicine” (p. 461). Fairly, Gordon acknowledges the importance of the “third 
industrial revolution” not only in information access and dissemination, but 
also in trade and business patterns, in labor conditions and in the globalization 
of finances and communication exchanges. However, these chapters locate the 
major economic and social impacts to the period between the mid-1990s and 
2004, when most of today’s big Internet giants were already created. In fact, 
Gordon argues that the most relevant impacts of the IT revolution had already 
been largely achieved by the late 1990s, when the marriage of computers and the 
Internet revived Total Factor Productivity growth with universal web browsers, 
web surfing and e-mail. Nonetheless, the book critically recalls that the socio- 
economic impacts of Internet are very limited when compared to the profound 
transformations of the second industrial revolution. Gordon suggests that the 
Internet had little effect on purchases of food, clothing, cars, furniture, fuel and 


appliances, with humor, noting: 


“A pedicure is a pedicure whether the customer is reading a magazine or 
surfing the web on a smartphone. Computers aren’t everywhere: We don’t 
eat, wear or drive them to work. We don’t let them cut our hair. We live in 
dwellings that have appliances much like those of the 1950s and we drive 
in motor vehicles that perform the same functions as in the 1950s, albeit 


with more convenience and safety” (Gordon 2016, 10). 


In consequence, the last two chapters closing this second textual part - 
“Work, Youth, and Retirement at Home and on the Job” (p. 498) and “Entr’acte. 
Toward an Understanding of Slower Growth” (p. 522) - prepare a much more 


theoretical and prospective research that organizes the third, and shorter, section 
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of the book, entitled “The sources of faster and slower growth” (p. 533), dividing 
seventy pages into three consecutive chapters. The opening one, recalling Mao's 
disastrous 1958-1961 campaign in China, discusses “The Great Leap Forward 
from the 1920s to the 1950s: What Set of Miracles Created It?” (p. 535). Next, 
Gordon raises the difficult and still to be answered question: “Innovation: Can 
the Future Match the Great Inventions of the Past?” (p. 566). Finally, the book 
attempts to inventory the main constraints on future US economic growth, 
draughting among several other factors the huge challenges of growing inequality 
and demographic change: “Inequality and the Other Headwinds: Long-Run 
American Economic Growth Slows to a Crawl” (p. 605). 

As a reader might expect, Gordon's prospective analysis does not subscribe to 
our common optimism for ongoing linear and cumulative progress, exaggerated 
by our daily use of the latest and greatest smartphone. Economic growth and 
social progress are slowing down and this book’s very serious research suggests 
that these trends are likely to be permanent: our children and the generations 
to come are not going to enjoy anything remotely like the exceptional social 
transformations of that “great leap forward” ending around 1970. Rather they 
can look forward to stagnant living standards since the reflux in technological 
advances will critically merge with the complex emerging challenges of rising 
inequality, aging populations, the climate crisis and several other critical problems 
that are still difficult to evaluate. Fortunately, Gordon finishes his book with a call 
to action offering readers a “Postscript: America’s Growth Achievement and the 
Path Ahead” (Gordon, 2016: 641-652), that lists several suggestions he believes 
will increase productivity and decrease social inequality: 

1. Make the earned-income tax credit system (a bonus paid by the 
government to low-wage workers) more comprehensive and generous, 
to complement raising the minimum wage. Earned-income tax credits, 
most economists agree, encourages work. 

2. Reduce the share of Americans who are in prison, which is costly, 
disproportionately hurts the poor, and has long-lasting negative effects 
on former prisoners and their families. Also, legalize drug use to save 
money on enforcement, raise tax revenue, and eliminate the negative 
consequences related criminal record have on employment. 


3. Shift financing of K-12 schooling from local property taxes to statewide 
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revenue sources to reduce inequality and improve outcomes. Shift college 
financing from loans to income-contingent repayment administered 
through the income tax system, which is what Australia does. 

4. Rollbackregulations that hurt the economy and the less affluent, including 
copyright and patent laws (which have gone too far), occupational 
licensing (which is a barrier to entry and employment), and zoning and 
land-use regulations (which boost housing costs). 

5. Reform immigration laws to encourage high-skilled workers, including 


those trained at U.S. graduate schools. 


Having finally arrived at the very end, the reader can't but admire the serious 
and documented arguments of a book that hints at areas ripe for further 
research, and which must be discussed and definitively taught. One of the major 
questions that this study posts lays in trying to understand if its “theses” are only 
applicable to the economic history of the US from the end of the Civil War to 
the present or if the pleas are likely to be global? Is Gordon’s new book another, 
but much more intelligent, contribution to the countless debates and academic 
publications on the irreversible “decadence” of what several scholars have labeled 
the “American Empire’, or is it a well timed and pertinent study of a much larger 
global economic change? Living here at the mouth of the Pearl River Delta, in 
the wealthy “Las Vegas of the Orient’, my critical appraisal promptly replies: 
what about the astonishing economic growth and unprecedented rise of living 
standards in the Peoples’ Republic of China in recent times? Truly, in these last 
two years, our faith in ongoing double-digit economic growth in China is fading 
fast, and global optimism regarding the future of the BRICS and other emergent 
nations’ performances are disappearing even faster, with the serious recessions 
in Brazil and Russia. Thus, Gordon's book probably builds up from US economic 
history a paradigm that reflects the serious global arguments and concerns. 
Nevertheless, Gordon is naturally aware of the challenges in suggesting any 
general economic history and theory embracing a world buffeted by accelerated 
globalizations, and the introduction justly warns: 

“This book adopts the “special century” approach to economic growth, 
holding that economic growth witnessed a singular interval of rapid growth that 


will be not repeated - the designation of the century between 1870 and 1970 as 
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the special epoch applies only to the United States, the nation which has carved 
out the technological frontier for all developed nations since the Civil War. This 
books’ focus on the United States, however, does not deny that other nations 
also made stupendous progress, that western Europe and Japan largely caught up 
with the United States in the second half of the twentieth century, and that China 
and other emerging nations are now well on their way in the catch-up process to 
the techniques and amenities enjoyed by the developed world”. (Gordon 2016: 3) 

The main theoretical and documented arguments of this important book will 
resonate for a long time. One probably still has a fading optimism to believe 
that Gordon has not fully taken into account the profound impacts of the “third 
industrial revolution” on our primary social habits and economic organization, 
and a faith in the future based on the revolutionary promises coming from 
artificial intelligence, robotics, nano-technologies and several other domains. 
For the time being, the best reply to Gordon’s major arguments and pertinent 
questions seems still to be “perhaps” or “maybe” (or if we prefer Italian, there is 
always the inimitable but smartly prudent “si non e vero e bene torvato”..), but 
the three leading ideas of this lengthy book are at least able to prove that the past, 
history, is still a comparative challenge for our present and invites us to rethink 
our common future throughout much more long-term perspectives: human 


progress is not linear, automatic and is definitively not always benign. 


Ivo Carneiro de Sousa 
City University of Macau 
East-West Institute for Advanced Studies, Macau 
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Has Quality of Life a History? 
Michalos, Alex C. (2015). Ancient Views on the Quality of Life. New York- 


London, Springer. 


In recent times, in which abundant information seems available in any small 
portable SmartPhone, I wonder if my post-graduate students are still researching 
or only googling. Although Google and all the other Internet “apps” offered in 
a cheap SmartPhone can potentially be key research tools they are still not 
inquisitive (or intelligent?) enough to produce research; they only provide access 
and information exchange, or incomplete information linkages if one is able 
to follow them. I also google, but this doesn’t mean that research exists. I have 
tried the best search engine gymnastics and twists but the final result was always 
the same: there is not yet a history of quality of life, Internet dixit. No books, 
no conferences, no academic courses, and not a single academic paper on the 
history of quality of life. It seems that quality of life is such a recent, vague or 
general concern that it doesn’t require a history or, even worse, it is clearly not 


an historical “object”. 
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If quality of life as such is not a historiographic topic in different academic 
realms from the traditional fields of economic and social history to the novel 
fields of environmental history, does this mean that it can’t have a history, a past? 
With certainly, this situation can only mean that past societies and their thinkers 
didn’t have or think exactly through our present-day quality of life lens, but it 
is likely that the same “qualitative” concerns were there. Since quality of life is 
still unknown to historiography, we have now a particular debt of credit to give 
to Alex Michalos, a philosopher and someone outside the historian’s academic 
“tribe”, who has recently published a quite interesting book titled “Ancient Views 
on the Quality of Life”, which expands on a previous chapter edited in a collective 
specialized publication on the general subject (Michalos & Robinson 2012). 

It isa common theme, and nothing really strange, for academic historiography 
to receive new and novel perspectives from other different scientific domains and 
diverse branches of philosophy that, by searching in the past for clues relating to 
their current research questions, challenge traditional historiographic knowledge. 
Needless to say, in recent years Michalos has became a referential name in 
quality of life studies (if they exist as such), namely through his coordination 
and editing of a key encyclopedia, the “Encyclopedia of Quality of Life and 
Well-Being Research’, which gathers over 1,000 specialists to produce over 
2,000 entries in 7,347 (!) pages served by 635 Figures and 575 Tables (Michalos 
2014). The present book hasn't even remotely the same paramount apparatus 
with its short 91 pages, but it is as well “monumental” by considering the works 
of nineteen “ancient” and “classical” Greek writers, thinkers or philosophers 
that, between the 8" and 3™ Century BCE, seemed to have anticipated some of 
our contemporary subjects and concerns on quality of life and well being. The 
list is impressive: Homer (8 Century BCE) [p.4]; Hesiod of Ascra (Late 8th/ 
Early 7 Century BCE) [p.5]; Pythagoras of Samos (c. 570-c. 490 BCE) [p.7]; 
Theognis (Late 6 and Early 5 Century BCE) [p.10]; Heraclitus of Ephesus 
(c. 540-c. 480 BCE) [p. 11]; Anaxagoras of Clazomenae (c. 500-c. 428 BCE) 
[p.14]; Empedocles of Acragas (c. 492-c. 432 BCE) [p.15]; Protagoras of Abdera 
(c. 490-c. 420 BCE) [p.18]; Antiphon of Rhamnous (c. 480-411 BCE) [p.19]; 
Democritus of Abdera (c. 460-c. 370 BCE) [p.21]; Hippocrates of Cos (c. 450-c. 
380 BCE) [p.26]; Antisthenes of Athens (c. 446-c. 366 BCE) [p.33]; Aristippus 
of Cyrene (“the Elder’, c. 436-356 BCE) [p.35]; Plato of Athens (427-347 BCE) 
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[p.39]; Anonymous Iamblichi (c. 400 BCE) [p.55]; Diogenes of Sinope (c. 400-c. 
323 BCE) [p.57]; Aristotle of Stageira (384-322 BCE) [p.61]; Epicurus of Samos 
(c. 341-271 BCE) [p.70] and Zeno of Citium (c. 333-261 BCE) [p.78]. 

For a naive student of philosophy - as all academics should at least be, 
regardless our scientific expertise — there is the reassuring and obvious presence 
of Plato and Aristotle in the garland, whose works have been well documented 
and scrutinized. By contrast, some of the other “ancient” Greek writers, thinkers 
and philosophers in this anthology are only known from the fragmentary 
world of pre-Socratic wisdom or that mysterious Homeric past in which the 
literary predicates of the Odyssey and Iliad contradictorily clash with the gray 
“primitivism” of poor epochal archaeological remains. As a consequence, 
Michalos relies on referential but scarce philosophical bibliographic materials 
on these thinkers and all continue to rely on the famous “Lives and Opinions 
of Eminent Philosophers’, a compilation of biographies and fragments of texts 
attributed to Diogenes Laertius, an obscure 3rd century historian of Greek 
philosophers and who lived several hundred years after his biographees. 

A specialist, or an engaged student, of ancient Greek philosophy would 
probably question the included writers, thinkers and philosophers in the present 
book, raising doubts regarding the absence of important “precursors’, such 
as Thales, Anaximander or Anaximenes (Barnes 2001), and would probably, 
among several other concerns, discuss the need to reflect in-depth on the 
influential teachings of Socrates, who, having written absolutely nothing, 
becomes a philosophical oracular master through the Janus-like dialogues of 
Plato. Nonetheless, the author is fully aware of these risks of researching from 
fragments of fragments of works that, in some cases, we are not sure ever existed 
or how they were recorded and transmitted (Barnes 2001). An introduction 
guides the reader to understand the leading objective of this book: revisiting 
ancient Greek thought - not only strictly what we label as philosophy - through 
our current quality of life research lens. 

This is a very debatable method for most normative historians who always bear 
in mind Febvre'’s strong position regarding the main critical sin in historiography: 
anachronism or reading the past from our present values (“Eviter le péché des 
péchés, le péché en tous irrémissible: ! anachronisme” - Febvre 1947: 6). This is 


an expression of a strong historiographic principle that, however, immediately 
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generated several critical polemics, such as the unresolved debate between 
the famous founder of the French “Analles” and the Russian literary critic and 
theorist Mikahil Bakhtin on the very limits of interpretation of the past having 
Rabelais’ “Gargantua and Pantagruel” at center stage (Bakthin 1968). In this 
reviewers very modest opinion, historical research questions are always issued 
from the present and it is pertinent and reasonable to search back in the past 
to understand the processes leading to our contemporary societal challenges. 
Michalos’s introduction follows this path by starting to summarize the author's 
engagement with ancient philosophers and the subject of quality of life: 


“This little monograph is the result of some years of reading about the 
lives and views of ancient philosophers largely for pleasure and generally 
rounding out my early education in the field of philosophy. Like all 
students specializing or majoring in philosophy, | had to study the classics 
to build at least a modest foundation for understanding and creating more 
contemporary works. Specializing in logic and the philosophy of science 
as | did, | was never very enthusiastic about texts written over 2000 years 
ago. They had their place in history, but my place was far removed in time 
and topics, and it did not seem likely that | would find much of interest 
or use in them. As my interests moved from theoretical or speculative 
philosophy to measuring the quality of life in sufficiently rigorous ways 
to produce information useful for guiding my own and others’ personal 
decision-making as well as public policy making, | took to reading and 
re-reading ancient texts as a kind of diversion from my routine empirical 
investigations. To my surprise and delight, | discovered that the people 
writing many of those texts were dealing with questions fundamental to 
my own research, e.g. questions like “What is a good life?” and “What is 
the best sort of person to be?” “How can one tell if one’s society is making 
progress to some sort of desirable state or falling backward?” These are 
all fundamental issues of quality of life and well-being measurement.” 
(Michalos 2015, VII) 


It is understandable that this curious book springs out from a specific personal 
scientific trajectory, turning the philosopher into an “action-researcher’, but the 
singularity vanishes upon taking into account the wide essential universality of 


the research questions being considered: “good life’, “sort of person” and “sort 
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of society”. These are almost endless themes of philosophy, one of our earliest 
branches of knowledge; one that really doesn't basically research new subjects, 
but, much more importantly, teaches us how to think about the key subjects 
of universal life, humankind’s quests and values, be it God, the macro-cosmos 
or simply daily habits. Claiming the fundamental and foundational influence of 
these questions in modern research on quality of life, Michalos comes close to 
postulating the need for an a prior philosophy of quality of life, thus returning 
to his formative academic background on logic and philosophy of science. Next, 
the introduction stresses the main “ancient” elements of those “fundamentals” 
that one can find out through a “common humanity” and the “remarkable 


similarities” of the human species across many cultures: 


“Quite simply, | wanted to find the earliest ideas in recorded Western 
philosophical and/or scientific history that were significantly related to 
current research and understanding of the quality of life or well-being for 
individuals and communities. If this little monograph sheds some light on 
how the very early reflections of ancient writers are directly connected to 
current views, it will have done its job. If contemporary readers come to 
appreciate their common humanity and the somewhat common human 
conditions with the ancients, that will be an added bonus for me. Across 
time and across many cultures, the human species bears some remarkable 
similarities. This treatise considers a few of these, and its author is deeply 
appreciative of all those who contributed to our current understanding.” 
(Michalos 2015: VIII) 


With the need for the book justified by these diachronic “essential” foundations, 
the very interesting introduction travels towards the difficult task of defining 
and describing what should now be acknowledged as “quality of life” plus the 
convenient appendix of “well being” In the logic of the volume, contemporary 
research on “quality of life” displays a set of themes that were already inviting an 
evident intellectual agitation among several ancient and classical Greek thinkers. 


Coherently, Michalos explains through a generous general perspective that, 


“In very broad strokes one may think of the quality of life of an individual 
or community as a function of two variables, the actual conditions of that 
life and what an individual or community makes of those conditions. What 
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a person or community makes of those conditions is in turn a function of 
how the conditions are perceived, what is thought and felt about those 
conditions, what is done and finally, what consequences follow from what 
is done. People’s perceptions, thoughts, feelings and actions, then, have 
an impact on their own and others’ living conditions.” (Michalos 2015: 1) 


In this explanation that prudently prefers to think - as philosophers specially 
do - rather than define, quality of life merges individuals and communities, 
“functions” and “conditions” as well as “people’s perceptions, thoughts, feelings 
and actions” that have “an impact on their own and others’ living conditions”. 
One immediately wonders if this doesn’t mean, in the end, simply “life”, all 
the different aspects of human life, its conditions, functions, actions, feelings 
and representations, thus recalling again those endless ongoing philosophical 
perspectives and debates from ontology to axiology, and from ethics to the 
challenging adventures of metaphysics. Since we have already been informed of 
the permanent relation of the author with philosophy up to his embrace of the 
study of “quality of life in sufficiently rigorous ways’, the introduction rightly 
explains four thinkable evident situations acting on our “living conditions”. 

“Taking the two main variables together (conditions of life and what people 
make of them), one can construct four scenarios which, with some exaggeration, 
may be described as different kinds of paradise and hell. 

1. Ifpeople’s living conditions are good, and people accurately perceive and 
think about them, feel good and act appropriately, we may describe that 
as Real Paradise. 

2. If people's living conditions are bad, and people accurately perceive and 
think about them, feel bad and act appropriately, we may describe that as 
Real Hell. 

3. Ifpeople’s living conditions are bad, and people inaccurately perceive and/ 
or think about them, feel good and act inappropriately, we may describe 
that as the classical Fool’s Paradise. 

3. If people’s living conditions are good, and people inaccurately perceive 
and/or think about them, feel bad and act inappropriately, we may 
describe that as a Fool's Hell.” (Michalos 2015: 2-3) 
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This is a quite interesting four-fold scenario and its simplicity is apparent. In 
fact, the metaphoric dialectics around “Paradise” and “Hell”, prefixed by “real” 
and “fool”, recalls a long cross-cultural tradition: one can find hells and promised 
paradises of abundance and eternal happiness in almost any human civilization 
and religion. It is also a vivid literary, dramatic and philosophical theme in Greek 
ancient civilization and religions through which the debate on living conditions 
or “good life” used, in fact, those two dichotomic categories. One can't forget that 
ancient Greek religion - or, more precisely, religions — was populated by countless 
Gods and Goddesses that were in their human bodies engaged in the most 
mundane adventures merging flirtations with love affairs, treasons with divorces, 
ongoing disputes and odd artfulness along with magical skills and extraordinary 
and valiant missions. Ancient and classic Greek religious mythology was 
embodied by the same humanism that spread through philosophy, tragedy or 
architecture, although it didn't dispense harmonious paradises and painful hells. 
In fact, since the “archaic” ancient Greek writers, from Homer to Hesiod, the 
“Elysian fields” were the true paradise rewarding selected heroic individuals 
with eternal life. The idea is still there in the very Parisian Champs Elysées with 
its triumphal arc and the annual 14" of July national parade honoring French 
heroes. Truly, the myth of paradise merges many diverse religious, cultural and 
literary world traditions, crosses through various fields of scatology to embrace 
utopian narratives, the precise path that in European literature drains into the 
famous epic on “Paradise Lost” by the 17" century English writer John Milton. 
This is a sort of paradisaical cultural end since we are used to thinking that with 
18" century Enlightenment, revolutions and contemporary secularization, the 
theme of progress — individual and collective as well as social and technological 
- would definitively shift accounts of paradises to the realm of scientific fiction. 
This is not, however, the argument of the singular “history of paradise” by the 
French historian Delumeau that discovers in the subject the millenarianist 
causes of socialism, recalling that the word was introduced in 1824 by Leroux, 
presenting socialism as “the reign of Christ promised on Earth” (Le régne du 
Christ est promis sur la terre: Delumeau 1995). 

It’s not worth insisting that ideas of Hell and Paradise are full of religious and 
ideological contents, which stresses one of the major problems in researching 


quality of life, even as a long-term quest for “a good life”: it excessively combines 
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objective and subjective appraisals. A very poor Buddhist monk from, for 
example, Myanmar, exclusively living of miserable alms, can perceive his life 
as an exemplar “paradise”. Conversely, a very wealthy businessman building a 
colossal fortune from dishonest and corrupt investments can finally find a “hell” 
in his opulence under permanent social and judicial threat. In the end, quality of 
life as good life is mainly an individual perception regardless social and economic 
contexts. Michalos is absolutely aware of this difficult balance between objectivity 


and subjectivity, advancing the following wise solution: 


“The good life that we must want and achieve for all people is not just a life 
in which people feel good, no matter how terrible their real life conditions 
are, but one in which they feel good with the best of all reasons, because 
the objectively measurable conditions of their lives merit a positive 
assessment by any reasonable person. It is unreasonable to imagine that 
everyone’s judgment about their own condition must always be more 
accurate and helpful than that of a trained specialist, and that there is 
no need or place for schools and universities, teachers and professors, 
or experts of any sort. Limited as their science was, we will see that most 
of the ancients considered here recognized the contributions that sound 
reasoning about the real world could make to the quality of their lives.” 
(Michalos 2015: 2-3) 


This argument works and closes the introduction, thus preparing the reader 
to discover the contribution of ancient and classical Greek thinkers in this “pre- 
history” of our current studies on quality of life which are full of the most diverse 
social indicators, econometrics, statistics and indexes of all kinds, including the 
recent fashion to disseminate world happiness indexes (Helliwell, Layard & Sachs 
2015). The pages that follow cannot be merely read as an anthology of nineteen 
selected Greek thinkers from the 8" to 3"! Centuries BCE: fragments, quotes and 
some texts are there, but also their hermeneutics and critical interpretations, 
mainly throughout its highly specialized philosophical bibliography. This process 
immediately opens with the few paragraphs on Homer. Michalos acknowledges 
through the main characters in the Odyssey and Iliad, Odysseus and Achilles, 
a transformation of an ideal for a “good life” from “competitive to cooperative 
success” (Michalos 2015: 5), thereafter quoting directly McKirahan, a leading 
authority in Pre-Socratic philosophical fragments: 
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“C..) the various strands of the Homeric heroic ideal began to unravel. In 
particular, good birth, wealth, and fighting ability no longer automatically 
went together. This sort of situation forced the issue: what are the best 
qualities we can possess? What constitutes human ARETE [i.e., excellence, 
virtue or goodness]? The literary sources contain conflicting claims 
about the best life for a person, the best kind of person to be, and the 
relative merits of qualities thought to be ingredients of human happiness 
(McKirahan 1994: 358). 


Next, some passages from Hesiod’s Works and Days recall again McKirahan’s 
expertise to suggest some “key features of a good life for individuals and 
communities’, including “flourishing and prosperous communities, populated 
by honest people, living in peace, enjoying the fruits of their labor, without 
worries about where the next meal will come from, with an absence of disease 
and with justice for all” (Michalos 2015: 6). 


“Those who give straight judgments to foreigners and citizens and do 
not step at all aside from justice have a flourishing city and the people 
prosper in it. There is Peace, the nurse of children, throughout the land, 
and wide-seeing Zeus never ordains harsh war for them. Famine and 
Disaster never attend men of straight judgment, but with good cheer 
they feed on the fruits of their labors. For these the Earth bears the 
means of life in abundance... But for those who have thoughts of evil 
violence and cruel deeds, wide-seeing Zeus son of Kronos has ordained 
justice. Often indeed the entire city of an evil man suffers, (...) Famine 
and Disease together, and the people perish. Women do not give birth, 
but houses are diminished (...)”. (McKirahan 1994: 14) 


Much more complicated is any serious attempt to research Pythagoras 
thought since he probably didn’t write anything but has become the most 
exaggerated myth of a set of societies (or sects?) gathered through a similar 
aristocratic preeminence and religious practices marked by secretive and ascetic 
features. Thus, it is rather of Pythagorean societies that nourished the sciences 
and a mathematical understanding of the universe that this short chapter deals 
with, although the famous “theorem bearing his name was known to earlier 


Babylonians, neither he nor they had a proof of it” (Michalos 2015: 8). In spite 
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of the fragmentary sources on these sects and their ambiguous perspectives 
on a numerical universe, the book returns again to MacKirahan’s studies to 


panoramically stress that: 


“The Pythagoreans believed that number is fundamental to all things, 
that the basic features of all things are numerical, that numerical 
considerations are basic in understanding all things, that all things are 
generated in a similar way to numbers. These statements are all ways 
of claiming primacy for numbers, but they are different ways (...). They 
were not interested in analyzing different ways numbers are primary, 
only in establishing that numbers are in fact primary. They formulated 
their thesis vaguely, to accommodate the different relations they found 
between things and numbers (...) to judge by Aristotle’s criticisms [in his 


Metaphysics], their vague notion of priority does not stand up to analysis 
(...).” (McKirahan 1994:112) 


Regardless of all these fragmentary principles, Michalos doesn't hesitate 
in advancing a thrilling remark, explaining that, “since the essence of social 
indicators or quality of life research is precisely the measurement (quantification) 
of qualities, it is fair to regard Pythagoras as the first researcher in our field” 
(Michalos 2015: 8) This is a quite surprising and very Euro-centric affirmation, 
since if one travels in this period to China, India or Persia one would find the 
same development of mathematics, which doesn't precisely mean a quantitative 
“measurement” of life quality, but rather a mathematization of the “real”, namely 
of economies, finances and trade. 

Contrasting with the complete absence of any text able to be properly 
attributed to Pythagoras, the following Greek thinker in this series, Theognis, 
gave us through his poetry a concerned perspective on the decadence of the 
leading aristocratic principles of a “good life’, challenged through the democratic 
reforms of Solon (c. 638-559 BCE) and several epochal social transformations. 
According to Michalos’s summary, “Theognis seem to have been written by an 
observer who was not only distressed by the social and political transformations 
occurring around him but convinced that the aristocratic virtues being lost by 
poor breeding could not be compensated by the best education money could buy, 
i.e., that no amount of good nurture could substitute for good nature.’ (Michalos 
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2015: 10). Recalling the fragments of Theognis texts studied by McKirahan, the 


Greek poet and thinker presumably wrote these elitist scrapes: 


“C..) a noble man does not mind marrying a lowly (KAKOS) woman of a 
lowly (KAKOS) father, if her father gives him a lot of money. Nor does 
a woman refuse to be the wife of a lowly (KAKOS) man (...) They honor 
money (...) Wealth has mixed the race (...) It is easier to beget and raise 
a child than to instill good thoughts in it (...) never will he make a bad 
(KAKOS) man good (AGATHOS) by teaching.” (McKirahan 1994: 362-363) 


In this sequence, the true champion of pre-Socratic fragments is Empedocles 
who, from aristocratic origins but open up to democratic values, left us around 
15 diverse reliable pieces of his works. A personality of varied interests, crossing 
politics and philosophy, poetry and science, but also involved in the most odd 
visionary accounts, Empedocles is normally credited to be the originator of 
“the four-element theory of matter (earth, air, fire and water), one of the earliest 
theories of particle physics” (Campbell 2014: 1, quoted by Michalos 2015: 15). 
Our author summarizes the Greek thinker’s contribution for the “research on 


well being” by recalling Nutton’s expertise: 


“In the sixth and early fifth centuries healers could act like Empedocles 
as roving shamans, and the boundaries between magic and medicine 
were almost non-existent. By 350 BC, however, barriers had arisen. Not 
that doctors rejected totally some therapies that others might consider 
magical, for chants, charms and so-called sympathetic or white magic 
all continued to be used (...) within medicine (...) practitioners who relied 
primarily on such procedures for their cures were now marginalized, or at 
least excluded from the new idea of medicine and the appellation IATROS 
[healer]” (Nutton 2013: 114). 


From this interpretation, cored on the porous long-term relationship between 
medicine and magic, Michalos concludes: “Empedocles’ vision of a good life is 
clearly discernible in this sketch of his metaphysics, which is fully informed by 
his ethics. Love, friendship, harmony, peace, social and self-esteem, and joy are 
all positively valued, while strife, quarrels, murder, war and “human distress” are 
all negative”. (Michalos 2015: 17) 
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Known mainly through Plato’s dialogue bearing his name, Protagoras of 
Abdera (c. 490-c. 420 BCE) was another itinerant teacher, an “old sophist” from 
an aristocratic breed credited by a famous saying one thousand years, that was 
later quite influential among Renaissance thinkers such as Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola: “A human being is the measure of all things—of things that are, 
that they are, and of things that are not, that they are not” (McKirahan 1994: 
379, quoted by Michalos 2015: 18). It seems according to our book that these 
general and confusing ideas have nurtured a “relativism” close to an assumed. 
“agnosticism” as displayed in the following fragment attributed to Protagoras's 


writings or, at least, potential notes from his teachings: 


“Concerning the gods | am unable to know either that they are or that 
they are not, or what their appearance is like. For many are the things 
that hinder knowledge: the obscurity of the matter and the shortness of 
human life.” (McKirahan 1994: 364, quoted by Michalos 2015: 18). 


Departing from this vague and ambiguous alleyway, Michalos concludes 
that “the clear implications of such principles, then, are that the best life and 
the best sort of person to be are entirely dependent on individual judgments 
and preferences, and Protagoras certainly had his own.” (Michalos 2015: 19) In 
consequence, this short chapter tries to finally present Protagoras as a promising 
hedonist thinker, although we are unable to recall any clear fragment of his works 
clearly extolling the search for pleasure as the main foundation of a “good life”. 

By contrast, Democritus of Abdera (c. 460-c. 370 BCE) seems to clearly 
criticize the quest for pleasure as a key goal of a “good life” but would instead 
demand “a life free of excesses, guided by intelligent self-control, which were 
aspects of a good life later warmly endorsed by Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Epicurus, Zeno and Chrysippus” (Michalos 2015: 23). These very panoramic 
ideas can be proved through a later fragment of Democritus thought, transmitted 


by Diogenes Laertius, as McKirahan properly quotes: 


“The goal of life is cheerfulness [EUTHYMIAN], which is not the same 
as pleasure...out the state in which the soul continues calmly and stably, 
disturbed by no fear or superstition or any other emotion. He also calls 
it well-being [EUESTO] and many other names” (Mckirahan 1994: 339, 
quoted by Michalos 2015: 23). 
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Difficult also is the task of finding any remotely unified thought on health 
and quality of life originated by Hippocrates of Cos (c. 450-c. 380 BCE), who 
is normally presented as the “Father of Medicine” (obviously, in the Western 
tradition). In fact, there are around 60 books and notes forming the so-called 
“Hippocratic Corpus’, written during a period from 420 to 350 BCE or even 
later, extending from the theory and practice on physiologic “humors” to his 
famous Aphorisms, also including manuals, lectures notes, fragmentary essays 
and all sorts of research materials notoriously coming from the most diverse 
collection of sources, including physicians, students, philosophers and other 
practitioners, lacking any coherent organization and thus preventing any 
generalization. Nonetheless, Michalos attempts to link the healing theories, 
teachings and practices of Hippocrates to a potential idea of well-being, namely 
researched through the following enigmatic text: 


“To see the sun, moon, heavens and stars clear and bright, each in the 
proper order, is good, as it indicates physical health (...) But if there be 
contrast between the dream and reality, it indicates a physical illness, a 
violent contrast a violent illness, a slighter contrast a lighter illness (...) 
To see and hear clearly the things on the earth (...) to see (...) trees that 
are luxuriant, covered with fruit and cultivated, rivers flowing naturally 
(...) All these indicate health for the dreamer, and that the body with all 
its circuits, diet and secretions are proper and normal. But if anything be 
seen that is the reverse of these things, it indicates some harm in the body 
(...) fruitless trees signify corruption of the human seed (...) When rivers 
are abnormal they indicate a circulation of the blood; high water excess of 
blood, low water defect of blood” (Michalos 2015: 33). 


From this perceptive text, our book asserts that, in the past as today, “health 
is an important constituent and determinant of a good life’, but rightly also 
remarks on the evidence “that most people would not identify good health 
with a good life”. (Michalos 2015: 33) However, if this idea seems uncertain 
nowadays, it is much more debatable from a historical long-term perspective 
since former civilizations and their dominant religious systems convoked very 
diverse concepts of health and pain through ideological principles of salvation 
and punishment, honor and shame. 

Next, the very short comments on Antisthenes of Athens (c. 446-c. 366 BCE) 
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basically recall his devotion to Socrates’ teachings up to becoming “a pioneer 
in the Cynic “way of life” or philosophical tradition”. Michalos explains for the 
watchful reader that the “cynic” concept came directly from “the Greek noun 
KYON, meaning ‘dog’ and the adjective KYNIKOS, ‘dog-like. The name was 
applied because the Cynic way of life was supposed to be similar to that of dogs 
and other animals living according to nature.” (Michalos 2015: 34) This is a 
curious “pre-history” of our much more strategic idea and social understanding 
of cynicism. 

Some more detailed arguments revisit the very fragmentary thought 
attributed to Aristippus of Cyrene (“the Elder’, c. 436-356 BCE). It seems that 
his vague ideas contributed for creating a minority school identified as Cyrenaics 
displaying “unique views about the nature of the world, of knowledge and the 
good life” (Michalos 2015: 35-36). In fact, the author states that: 


“Cyrenaics believed that their knowledge was limited to transitory 
experiences or affections and that, so far as they knew, there were no 
essential natures, they saw no point in reflecting on life as a whole and no 
point in trying to conduct their affairs in the interest of achieving the end 
supremely identified by those natures. Unlike Plato’s Protagoras whose 
interest was in “pleasure summed over one’s whole life” (Irwin 1991: 57), 
so far as Cyrenaics were concerned, the only end that was intrinsically 
valuable, choice- worthy (HAIRETON) for its own sake and achievable 
was pleasure, not some sort of abstract, generic pleasure, but concrete, 
particular pleasures of the sort we all experience” (Michalos 2015: 37). 


After a digression through fragments of fragments of several ancient Greek 
philosophers and thinkers, largely acknowledged through Lifes by Diogenes 
Laertius - himself a largely enigmatic character almost lacking any clear 
biographic details - the book arrives to stay with Plato of Athens (427-347 BCE). 
The enigmas related to the historical transmission of Platonic philosophical 
thought are not dismissed, though, as Michalos rightly stresses: “Since Socrates 
did not write anything and Plato did not write anything in his own name but 
featured Socrates as the primary speaker-protagonist in most of his dialogues, 
it is impossible to determine exactly who said what, first and when, and what 
each man believed that the other did or did not believe” (Michalos 2015: 39). 
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There are several Platonic dialogues dealing with the theme of a “good life’, 
from Euthydemus to Laws, from Phaedo to Gorgias, but Michalos concentrates 
his research, as expected, in the famous Republic. In Book 2, Socrates talks of 
the origins of Athens but is provoked by Glaucon inviting the master to rather 
describe “the origin of a luxurious city”. According to the dialogue, Socrates 


replied as follows: 


“The origin of the city...is to be found in the fact that we do not severally 
suffice for our own needs,... As a result of this...we, being in need of many 
things, gather many into one place of abode as associates and helpers... 
the first...of our needs is...food...The second is housing and the third is 
raiment...[So there must be]...a farmer...ouilder...weaver... cobbler...[And 
because]...0One man is naturally fitted for one task, and another for 
another...more things are produced, and better and more easily when 
one man performs one task according to his nature...[So there must 
be]...Carpenters...aand smiths and many similar craftsmen...shepherds 
and other herders...[importers and exporters and]...others who are 
expert in maritime business...A market-place...and money as a token for 
the purpose of exchange...[and a]...class of shopkeepers...[and]...wage- 
earners...[The residents of such cities will recline]...on rustic beds...feast 
with their children, drinking of their wine...garlanded and singing hymns 
to the gods in pleasant fellowship...” (Michalos 2015: 41) 


Glaucon was not yet satisfied with this panoramic perspective, reminding 


Socrates that city residents should also have flavors, leading Socrates to this reply: 


“salt..and olives and cheese; and onions and greens...figs and chickpeas 
and beans, and they will toast myrtle-berries and acorns...washing them 
down with moderate potations; and so, living in peace and health, they 
will probably die in old age and hand on a like life to their offspring” 
(Michalos 2015: 41). 


Glaucon critically counter-argued that the type of life described by Socrates 
would merely be adequate for “a city of pigs’, and that to live well people must 
be able to “..recline on couches...and dine from tables and have made dishes 


and sweet- meats”. Socrates immediately agreed to extol a “luxurious city” as the 
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main work of a healthy state (Michalos 2015: 41). This debate also crosses the 
timely theme of pleasure normally suggested by a luxurious city life. The Republic 
revises the four theories of pleasure (need satisfaction, desire satisfaction, 
harmony and true pleasures) to criticize the insufficiency of pleasure or wisdom 
alone as the final end (Michalos 2015: 51), instead explaining that the “best life 
as a whole for humans was a happy life, which in his eudaimonistic terms was 
virtuous in all its forms, healthy, noble, experienced as pleasant and justifiably 
famous” (Michalos 2015: 45). This really is a set of very conventional ideas that 
one cannot but subscribe to in their panoramic evidence. 

From Plato’s extensive dialogues the book leaps again to novel fragmentary 
sources attributed to another enigmatic thinker known as Anonymous Iamblichi 
(c. 400 BCE). In spite of the obscurity of this author, Michalos explains that he: 


“Claimed, first, that because human beings are naturally disposed to 
pursue their own interests and pleasures, and that the strong would 
naturally serve themselves at the expense of the weak, the latter have 
a natural interest in forming political communities, and subjecting their 
activities to a set of laws which, by common consent, were supposed to 
provide justice for all participants. Secondly, however, he claimed because 
nobody would be strong enough to guarantee his or her own protection, 
let alone justice, in the presence of great masses of people, however weak 
they might be individually, even the very strong have a natural interest in 
living in communities governed by rules of justice. In short, conventional 
laws are firmly rooted in human nature, and they are neither unnecessary 
nor artificial” (Michalos 2015: ). 


The thinker that follows, Diogenes of Sinope (c. 400-c. 323 BCE), seems to 
be another that “does not seem to have written anything, although many people 
wrote about things that he was supposed to have said and done” (Michalos 2015: 
58). Invoking again late fragments collected by Laertius, Michalos asserts with 
effort that: 


“it may be assumed that Diogenes would have argued that if the gods 
are worthy of admiration and emulation, and they are without needs and 
wants, then a person desiring to become more god-like ought to (morally 
and prudentially) try to eliminate his or her needs and wants. The world 
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is full of animals that apparently live comfortable and happy lives by 
doing what comes naturally to them, without any socially constructed 
conventions. So this is how people should live” (Michalos 2015: 59). 


Passing these two less interesting fragmentary thinkers, the book finally 
arrives to the most influential classical Greek philosopher ever: Aristotle of 
Stageira (384-322 BCE). Although Michalos revisits several Aristotelic writings 
and lessons, it is basically his moral works that reveal more interest for a potential 
history of quality of life. Therefore, the book plunges deeply into the famous 
Nicomachean Ethics to identify the Aristotelic priority of happiness as the first 
virtue and true goal of a good life. In a passage that merges a primary praxeology 
of action and remarks the difficulty in finding an undoubted definition of 


happiness, he notes: 


“Every craft and every line of inquiry, and likewise every action and 
decision, seems to seek some good; that is why some people were right 
to describe the good as what everything seeks. But the ends [that are 
sought] appear to differ; some are activities, and others are products 
apart from the activities. Wherever there are ends apart from the actions, 
the products are by nature better than the activities... Suppose, then, that 
the things achievable by action have some end that we wish for because 
of itself, and because of which we wish for the other things, and that we 
do not choose everything because of something else - for if we do, it 
will go on without limit, so that desire will prove to be empty and futile. 
Clearly, this end will be the good, that is to say, the best good...What 
is the highest of all the goods achievable in action? As far as the name 
goes, most people virtually agree; for both the many and the cultivated 
call it happiness [EUDAIMONIA], and they suppose that living well and 
doing well are the same as being happy. But they disagree about what 
happiness is, and the many do not give the same answer as the wise” 
(Michalos 2015: 62). 


This key phrase “that living well and doing well are the same as being 
happy” organizes an Aristotelian principle afar from the “feeling of pleasure”. 
The philosopher plainly explains that “The many, the most vulgar, would seem 
to conceive the good and happiness [EUDAIMONIA] as pleasure [[IDONIN], 
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and hence they also like the life of gratification. In this they appear completely 
slavish, since the life they decide on is a life for grazing animals” (Michalos 2015: 
62). From this clear contrast, Aristotle further defines the conditions of a “happy 
life” that he generally finds in “good practice, good conduct, successful action 
or well-being” (Michalos 2015: 63). However, he also stresses, “some sort of 
independence is necessary for a good life’, an idea materialized in the notions of 


“completeness” and “self- sufficiency”: 


“We say that an end pursued in its own right is more complete than an 
end pursued because of something else, and that an end that is never 
choice worthy because of something else is more complete than ends 
that are choice worthy both in their own right and because of this end. 
Hence, an end that is always choice worthy in its own right, never because 
of something else, is complete without qualification. Now happiness 
[EUDAIMONIA], more than anything else, seems complete without 
qualification. For we always choose it because of itself, never because 
of something else. Honor, pleasure, understanding, and every virtue we 
certainly choose because of themselves, since we would choose each of 
them even if it had no further result; but we also choose them for the sake 
of happiness, supposing that through them we shall be happy. Happiness, 
by contrast, no one ever chooses for their sake, or for the sake of anything 
else at all. The same conclusion [that happiness is complete] also appears 
to follow from self-sufficiency. For the complete good seems to be self- 
sufficient..we regard something as self-sufficient when all by itself it 
makes a life choice worthy and lacking nothing; and that is what we think 
happiness does” (Michalos 2015: 68). 


From these ideas, merging the opinions of “many”, probably the perceptions 
and practices of the aristocratic and educated Greek epochal upper society, as 
well as the strong philosophical ethic perspectives of the Stagirite, Michalos 
concludes by approaching his thoughts on a good and happy life to the four 
situations of quality of life and well-being presented in the introduction. Thus, 
the author highlights conclusively: 


“All things considered, Aristotle’s characterization of a good or happy life 
is the clearest example we have from the ancients of the view that the 
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quality of a person’s or of a community’s life is a function of the actual 
conditions of that life and what a person or community makes of those 
conditions. Conceptually, he could clearly dis- tinguish Real Paradise and 
Hell from a Fool’s Paradise and Hell. Most importantly, he regarded all four 
cases as essentially and objectively involving human action that would be 
praiseworthy or blameworthy. A good or happy life is not simply given 
by nature, God or gods. It requires internal and external gifts and good 
luck beyond our control, but it also requires individual and communal 
initiative” (Michalos 2015: 69). 


The following ancient Greek thinker in this itinerary is the polemic figure 
of Epicurus of Samos (c. 341-271 BCE), who is presented as someone wrongly 
regarded by his contemporaries as “an adulterer who also had frequent relations 
with many courtesans’, “vomited twice a day from over-indulgence’, was “a 
preacher of effeminacy’, a sycophant, atheist, name-caller, drug dealer and 
critic of other people’s work without having any original ideas of his own” in 
a biography by Laertius (Michalos 2015: 70-71). Nonetheless, the school of 
Epicurus in Athens, baptized “the Garden’, was very similar to Plato's Academy 
and Aristotle’s Lyceum. From the fragments of some of Epicurus’ teachings and 
letters, spread through Laertius’s Lives, it seems that he insisted that the “aim 
of human beings was peace of mind or tranquility (ATARAXIA) and a healthy 
body (APONIA)” (Michalos 2015: 72). Other than these very common ideas, 


Epicurus was also engaged in an important discussion on the subject of pleasure: 


“We call pleasure [IDONI] the aloha and omega of a blessed life. Pleasure 
is our first and kindred good. It is the starting-point of every choice and of 
every aversion, and to it we come back, inasmuch as we make feeling the 
rule by which to judge of every good thing” (Michalos 2015: 75). 


This encomium of pleasure as the fundament of a “blessed life” doesn’t have 
any material or hedonist connotation. Truly, Epicurus clearly praised pleasure as 


a virtue, thus something spiritual and subjective: 


“When we say, then, that pleasure is the end and aim, we do not mean 
the pleasures of the prodigal or the pleasures of sensuality, as we are 
understood to do by some through ignorance, prejudice, or willful 
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misrepresentation. By pleasure we mean the absence of pain in the body 
and of trouble in the soul...it is sober reasoning, searching out the grounds 
of every choice and avoidance, and banishing those beliefs through which 
the greatest tumults take possession of the soul. Of all this the beginning 
and the greatest good is prudence [PHRONESIS]...from it spring all the 
other virtues, for it teaches that we cannot lead a life of pleasure which is 
not also a life of prudence, honour, and justice; nor lead a life of prudence, 
honour, and justice, which is not also a life of pleasure. For the virtues 
have grown into one with a pleasant life, and a pleasant life is inseparable 
from them (Michalos 2015: 75). 


This critical anthology of “Ancient views on quality of life” ends with some 
remarks, rather than concrete historical texts, on Zeno of Citium (c. 333-261 
BCE), normally presented as the founding father of stoicism. He also believed 
that “only the virtuous are citizens of the ideal state” an idea complemented by 
the abolition of conflicts that could only be achieved through the “attachment 
to goods other than virtue” (Michalos 2015: 83-84) These general and again 
conventional principles were the model for an ideal “city”, but as with Plato in 
Republic, Zeno was unable to outline any political program. Just like most of his 
predecessors, what remains in idealism and conventional polite ideas lacks in 
action. 

If the reader finds it a bit arduous and tedious to follow in detail these compact 
pages revisiting with some detail the ideas of a “good life” by this constellation of 
ancient Greek thinkers, Michalos offers the brief soft alternative of a summary 
(pp. 84-87) which gives a short digest of their main ideas in four to five lines 
for each thinker. Thereafter, the book organizes a good collection of references 
and ends up with “A very short Life Timelines for Ancient Scholars, BCE” (p. 
91). This is a useful singular page, but still suffers from several chronological 
ambiguities. 

This book is important and, regardless of its assumed limitations can become 
a good example of a historical inquiry still largely undone. Historians should 
be invited to bring their refined expertise, namely in social history and the 
several fashions around the cultures of the past as well as the growing modern 
re-focusing on non-Western civilizations and societies to enlarge the archeology 


of texts, authors and processes questioning the same themes that quality of 
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life nowadays tries to evaluate with the utmost “mechanical” precision and 
elaborated social indicators and plenty of statistical data. One can always doubt 
that ancient debates on “good life” and “good” or “ideal” societies are still very far 
from our modern social concerns, but it seems plainly clear that it is difficult to 


discuss quality of life if it really is not perceived as simply “good”. 


Ivo Carneiro de Sousa 
City University of Macau 
East-West Institute for Advanced Studies, Macau 
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The Longest History of Power 
Mann, Michael. 7he Sources of Social Power. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, Volume | (1986) [20127], Volume II (1993) [20127], Volume III 
(2012), Volume IV (2013) 


Michael Mann’s four volume long-term study of “the sources of social power’, 
which largely stands as a paramount history of human power from pre-history to 
the present viewed as the acceleration of a process of multi-scale globalizations, 
has finally arrived to an end in our complex present. The first volume of this 
series dates from 1986 and the last volume was only recently published in 2013 
under the short subtitle of “Globalizations, 1945-2011” and provides us with a 
final theoretical conclusion to his long research effort. 

Let’s remember that this paramount editorial adventure started decades back 
in 1986 with a widely applauded Volume I on “A History of Power from the 
Beginning to AD 1760” Then, Volume II, dealing with “The Rise of Classes 
and Nation-States, 1760-1914”, was first published in 1993 and was also mainly 


extolled, but nonetheless provoked criticism from historians. However, only a 
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few historians commented on Volume II, since their majority ignored the work 
of a sociologist trying to “fish out of his box”. I must clearly stress that, as an 
academic and professional historian, albeit not from any “class” solidarity, I can 
easily agree with most historiographic criticisms of Mann’s four volumes, and I 
don't even think that they are particularly interesting in presenting new historical 
perspectives or surprising novelties, and their major theoretical contribution is 
not on or for history. 

In Mann’s work nothing is new - and doesn't really pretend to be - in terms 
of primary historical information and basic historiographic interpretation, and 
in some cases his historical summaries and theories are quite old and outdated. 
In fact, for example, Volume I still uses the old Eurocentric diffusionist ideal of 
a first human civilization born in Mesopotamia that inevitably travels towards 
the West through “biblical” lands and religions leading to classical Greek and 
Roman civilizations, and thence to unique European feudalism, and thereafter 
to modern states and the singular maritime and commercial world expansion of 
Western Europe as a prelude of the “invention” of capitalism. By contrast, other 
civilizations also arising 5,000 years ago, but in the Indus Valley, in Egypt or 
along the Yangtze river, are very poorly studied. Mann (2102, I, 94-96) indicates 
that all these societies were “hydraulic” and committed to controlling river 
waters and floods which demanded highly centralized and bureaucratic powers, 
thus viewing these civilizations through the old lens of, among others, Wittfogel’s 
(1957) oriental despotism theory. Although this theory’s main argument, 
highlighting that these civilizations ignored the sea, is very convenient to justify 
European oceanic expansion and later imperialism, it is completely untrue 


(there was vivid maritime trade in South China seas and in the Indian ocean 


1 See Blaut (1993). Later on, Blaut (2000) published another book which was quite militant, even pamphletarian, 
rather than scientifically driven like his earlier work, in which Mann was part of the reference list. Blaut 
showed some ignorance of Mann’s sociological affiliation, but he was certainly well accompanied by Max 
Weber in the same list, who nobody would ever think of presenting as a historian. Nonetheless, in the new 
preface to the 2012 re-edition of Volume I, Mann recognizes “It is also true that when I describe medieval 

Europe, I tend to reify “Christendom” as a civilization somewhat set apart from others. I demonstrate that 

Western Christendom was a real network of interaction, but I underestimate the extent of its links with 

Islam and Asia, to say nothing of Eastern Orthodox Christianity (which Anderson notes). Hobson (2004) 

has presented an impressive list of early modern European scientific and technological inventions that were 

imported from China or adapted from Chinese prototypes. He seeks to expose the Eurocentrism of most 


accounts of the European breakthrough to modernity, and here I think I show some culpability. I also plead 
guilty to downplaying Arab science, trade, and modes of warfare. This is the aspect of the book that I would 
most like to amend” (Mann 2012, I, XVI). 
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long prior to European arrival) and recalls very odd late enlightenment theories, 
such as the famous De Guignes’ (1760) idea of the Egyptian origins of Chinese. 
Mann's Volume I is even more debatable when it arrives to the modern period, 
from 16" to 18" century, since Mann is, along with several other themes, able 
to discuss historical paths towards capitalism while ignoring almost completely 
the key volumes by Braudel (1981, English Translation), although this French 
historian is quoted four times for minor details (Mann 1992: I, 205, 440, 442, 
445). Irregardless of some very good chapters, namely on “the resistible rise 
of the British working class, 1815-1880” (Mann 1992, I]: 510-545), Volume II 
clearly amplifies the Eurocentric flavor of Volume I and simply disregards all 
non-European societies and powers between 1760 and 1914. As a consequence, 
I continue to recommend my students and colleagues approach this period by 
reading Hosbsbwam’s (1962, 1975, 1987) famous trilogy from revolutions to 
imperialism. 

Indeed, there is a general awkward historiographic pattern in Mann’s Volume 
Iand IJ originally published in 1986 and 1993, and re-edited in 2012; they ignore 
other historiographies and leading historians that didn’t write in English or were 
not translated into it. For example, Mann largely neglects the French Annales 
school contributions’ (precisely at its peak in the 1980's), thus discussing state- 
formation in medieval Europe while disregarding Le Goff’s (1977, 1984, 1985, 
2003) key titles. Moreover, he completely ignores other historical “schools” and 
considers early modern states’ formation without taking into account, among 
others, Maravall’s (1972) leading studies on social mentality in early modern 
European political regimes. Much more shocking, Volume I even tries to 
explain the European Renaissance’s “accidental” (Mann 2012: II, 510) maritime, 
commercial and later capitalist expansion (Mann 2012: 450-499) while 
completely bypassing the referential interpretations of Godinho’s (1982-3) work 
on “Discoveries and the world economy’, a 20th century masterpiece of modern 
historiography that, unfortunately, was never translated into English. One can 
literally add hundreds of other objections of this sort, pointing out to several 
important subjects, authors, books and theories embarrassingly ignored by 
Mann, but this is neither fair criticism nor a serious way of reading his important 
Volumes I, I, III and IV. 

Actually, Volumes III and IV, printed in 2012 and 2103 respectively, are 
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quite different to their ancestors issued more than two decades earlier, and they 
deeply study 20% century history - our history — guiding us to the hottest of 
contemporary subjects - our problems and challenges. However, Volume III 
on “Global Empires and Revolution” doesn't start exactly where the second 
ended, 1914, rather returns to 1890 to give a revised appreciation of previously 
evident research gaps on important aspects of European colonial and imperial 
experiences. Although Volume ITI has some illuminating chapters, namely on “the 
fascist alternative, 1918-1945” (Mann 2012: IH, 315-346) or even on “explaining 
the Chinese revolution” (Mann 2012: III, 398-422), it still is preferable from a 
historiography perspective to consider Hobsbawm’s (1994) volume on “The Age 
of Extremes: A History of the World, 1914-1991”. 

By contrast (at least for me), Mann’ Volume IV is an interesting and 
courageous book that is relevant as the first to analytically walk through the 
most diverse contemporary problems of globalizations - rightly, in plural - 
from the “post-war global order” (Mann 2013: IV, 398-422) to the US “civil right 
struggles” (Mann 2013: IV, 398-422), and from “the fall of the Soviet alternative” 
(Mann 2013: IV, 398-422) to Chinese reforms (Mann 2013: IV, 398-422), or from 
“the great neo-liberal recession” (Mann 2013: IV, 398-422) to the “climate change 
global crisis” (Mann 2013: IV, 398-422). 

I must confess my personal admiration and sympathy regarding Volume 
IV: I read it carefully from beginning to end, something fairly rarely done with 
academic books, which one normally consults, but never really reads. I was 
very impressed, for example, with the qualified analysis of chapter 11 “Global 
crisis: The great neo-liberal recession’, that I read it twice, underlining, marking 
and taking several notes. I also attentively went through the conclusions and 
found that most of the perspectives on “overall patterns of globalization and 
development” (Mann 2013: IV, 400-403) are solid and intelligent. Nonetheless, as 
with the previous three volumes, it is rather easy to accumulate a large collection 
of critical objections to this final book. Coming either from the large academic 
rooms of economics, international relations, history and other social sciences 
or from those very specialized corners only known to selected university elites, 


it is easy to criticize this closing book on many fronts: for an absence of long- 


2 This chapter largely comes from Michael Mann’s previous book Fascists. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2004. 
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term economic history, the accuracy of its data, figures, maps and graphics, its 
overly simplistic treatment of the complexity of the new international order, its 
almost complete denial of cultural factors, its lack of strategic perspectives and 
its countless comments that verge on mere political opinion. To take one of many 
possible examples, I was most surprised to see that African and Asian nationalist 
and independence movements didn’t deserve any autonomous chapters but 
were only mentioned en passant in very brief, and highly debatable, remarks 
such as the repeated idea that African nationalisms had an original dominant 
“racial” foundation (Mann 2013: IV, 18) or the claim that Africa as a whole is 
still largely off globalizations (Mann 2013: IV, 4), something that countless small 
businesses open everywhere with global impact due to a effective use of iPhones 
and social networks can easily deny. Still in these “non-European” domains, I 
was more than surprised to read that the Indonesian invasion of East-Timor 
occurred in 1985, ten years after it really did (“But the United States welcomed 
this anticommunist regime [Suharto] and even approved of its invasion of East- 
Timor in 1985” - Mann 2013: IV, 99). Moreover, this was the only reference to 
a country, now independent officially since 2002, that represents a rare case of 
UN political success and, at the same time, is a key case study of institutional 
power and nation-building, thus suggesting an interesting topic of study for 
social power theorists. 

This kind of criticism, however, is not only unfair but also scientifically 
counterproductive. If one criticizes global research from any micro-specialized 
corner, collecting erroneous details, listing subject absences or stressing 
bibliography gaps, global studies would never be possible because these issues 
will always be present. Worse still, new general theories in the social sciences and 
history (and nowadays history is clearly in the set of social sciences studying the 
past) would not move forward if they always face huge storms of criticism focused 
on minutiae. Mann’s four volumes on the “sources of social power” are not a 
universal or world history, not even a global social history, but rather a referential 
theory of power merging long-term historical data and contemporary themes 
and evidence. It is the social theory that really matters, and not the accuracy of 
its historical descriptions of “all” humankind’s past (Hall & Schroeder, 2006). 
The four volumes do present a coherent theory of power and its history that 


duly understood can be used as a referential research tool. In other words, I do 
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think that Mann’s social theory of power is useful for researching new impacts 
of the increasing processes of globalization on social power and social change 
worldwide. 

There is another advantage in concentrating our focus on the theory of power 
rather than on the diverse historical periods, themes and data revisited by Mann: 
one doesn't need to read the four large volumes completely. In fact, the first 
chapter of Volume I, first published back in 1986 and reedited with a new preface 
in 2012, quite persuasively presents his theoretical model under the suggestive 
title of “Societies as organized power networks” (Mann 2012: I, 1-33), where the 
last concept in the title - networks - is something that nowadays seems more 
prophetic. This relatively small chapter (of little more than thirty pages) is very 
unusual when compared to present-day social science methodological norms, 
wherein it defines and builds up concepts and theory prior to any data analysis. 
However strange this approach seems nowadays, it was the way of doing and 
writing sociology as practiced by the founding fathers of the field, such as Emile 
Durhkeim. Thus, let’s go directly to Mann’s leading concepts and novel theory 
of power, thus setting aside our concerns about his historical details in order to 
capture the “theoretical framework’, as such discussions of the arguments and 
hypotheses leading towards a theory are now normally labeled. 

It is precisely a new theory that Mann solemnly announces in the first lines 
of his first volume on his search for the sources of social power: “my basic 
justification is that I have arrived at a distinctive, general way of looking at 
human societies that is at odds with models of society dominant within sociology 
and historical writing” (Mann 2012: I, 1). Thus, our inspired sociologist fiercely 
tries (without subsequent narrative success) to get completely rid of the very 
commonly used, and even more vaguely understood, word “society” since, 
he argues, “societies are not unitary. They are not social systems (closed or 
open); they are not totalities. We can never find a single bounded society in 
geographical or social space” (Mann 2012: I, 1). Mann rightly proposes to rather 
understand “society” as an interconnected set of diverse social networks. In this 
perspective, a “society” becomes a complex of network connections that are 
not “layers” or “dimensions” of a social totality in the sense of the well-known 
Marxist split between infrastructures (production and modes of production) and 


superstructures (from social organization to ideologies). Instead, the main social 
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networks “rarely coincide” since they interact without being causally reduced to 
each other: ideologies, for example, cannot be reduced to modes of production, 
but neither can states and these are not always able to produce their own “new” 
ideology (Mann 2012: I, 3). 

This is the problematic debut of Mann’s social theory, which goes directly 
back to basic Max Weber lessons to recall that power is rooted in organizations 
and these include political, military, economic and ideological networks. Thus, 
following primary Weberian definitions, organizations are presented as sets of 
rules, roles, and routines created for doing something together that their members 
agree on, or at least temporarily accept. Weber explained, for example, that 
ongoing economic exchange routines created the foundation for the economic 
system of markets, and that religious rituals were the basis for institutional 
churches. Since, without serious explanation, Mann refuses Marxist systemic 
perspectives and, from it, any structuralism or world-system theory, such as the 
one espoused by Wallerstein (1974), his conceptualization of societies as sets 
of interconnected networks still needs a minimum of integration that he finds 
by updating Weber’s concept of ideal-types definitively read as source-networks 
while the German thinker’s famous multi-causality sociological method turns 
into the word “complexity” (Mann 2012: I, 28), something that has nowadays 
become common and vague and thus completely useless. 

From two well-known Weberian sociological principles - power is always 
social and power is rooted in social organizations and their bureaucracies - 
Mann suggests a very interesting model of social power, arguing that within 
Western civilization, and probably in all other civilizations, power structures are 
best understood by determining the intertwining and relative importance at any 
given time of the organizations based in four “overlapping and intersecting socio- 
spatial networks of power” (Mann 2012: I, 2). These networks are ideological, 
economic, military, and political, generating a lasting model that Mann calls “The 
IEMP model’, further stating that these four networks happen to be the most 
useful organizational sources for generating power. So, as in Weber sociology, 
power has nothing to do with ethics, moral principles or psychological roots 
and the primacy of these four networks “comes not from the strength of human 
desires for ideological, economic, military, or political satisfaction but from the 


particular organizational means each possesses to attain human goals, whatever 
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they may be” (Mann 2012: I, 2). This strong sociological ground allows Mann 
thereafter to explain that these four networks are responsible for creating a 
lasting “logistics” of power which ultimately should be the main research subject 
for any historical or present social theory of power: “The central problems 
concern organization, control, logistics, communication — the capacity to organize 
and control people, materials, and territories, and the development of this 
capacity throughout history. The four sources of social power offer alternative 
organizational means of social control. In various times and places each has 
offered enhanced capacity for organization that has enabled the form of its 
organization to dictate for a time the form of societies at large. My history of 
power rests on measuring socio-spatial capacity for organization and explaining 
its development” (Mann 2012: I, 2-3). 

Explaining the “TEMP” model further, Mann defines the “ideology network” 
as those organizations concerned with meaning, norms, and ritual practice 
(Mann 2012: I, 22), thus generating “sacred” authority and intensifying social 
cohesion. Its most common manifestations are clearly identified through 
organized religions, and its most prominent historical power actor was the 
Catholic Church. These organizations mobilize loyalty and financial support to 
power by providing answers to universal concerns about the origins of humanity, 
death, the purpose of life, the reasons for guilt feelings, and other existential 
questions (Mann 2012: I, 23). 

The “economic network’ is presented as the set of institutions concerned with 
satisfying material needs through the “extraction, transformation, distribution 
and consumption of the objects of nature” (Mann 2012: I, 24). This network gives 
rise to classes, which can be defined as positions in a social structure that are 
shaped by their power over the different parts of the economic process. Within 
this process, the most powerful economic class is called a “ruling” or “dominant” 
class if it “has successfully monopolized other power sources to dominate a state- 
centered society at large” (Mann 2012: I, 25). However, extensive classes in large 
territories arose only slowly in Western history, because they were dependent 
upon advances in infrastructure made possible by developments in the other 
three power networks: during the first 2,500 years of Western civilization, 
economic networks were extremely localized, especially in comparison to 


political and military networks. At the same time, since economic classes are also 
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social relationships between groups of people who often have different interests, 
the economic network can generate class conflicts, which are disagreements 
over such matters as ownership, profit margins, wage rates, working conditions, 
and unionization. Class conflicts can manifest themselves in ways that range 
from workplace protests and strikes to industry-wide boycotts and collective 
bargaining to nationwide political actions. Nonetheless, as Weber explained, 
class conflict is not inevitably because both owners and workers, the most likely 
rival classes in recent times, have to organize themselves over an extended area 
of social space for conflict to occur (Mann 2012: I, 25). 

Mann defines the “military network” simply as organized physical violence, 
creating the power of direct and immediate coercion (Mann 2012: I, 25-26). 
Although military power had a greater range throughout most of history than 
either political or economic power, one cannot forget that until very recently an 
army could only carry enough food for a 50-60 mile march, which forced it to 
rely on the local countryside in extensive military campaigns. As a consequence, 
many armies fought for the benefit of their own leaders, who created “empires 
of domination” by taking over newly arisen civilizations based on the economic, 
ideological, and political networks. In more recent centuries, military networks 
are usually in the service of a political network, but they still can be separate from 
it, as seen with guerrilla armies based in subjugated ethnic groups and terrorist 
organizations based in ideological networks (Mann 2012: I, 26). However, it is 
convenient to clearly differentiate political and military power. First, the original 
states had little or no military capability. Second, most historical states have 
not controlled all the military forces within the territory they claim to regulate. 
Third, there are historical instances of conquest undertaken by armies that were 
not controlled by the states where they resided. Fourth, the military is usually 
separate from other state institutions even when it is officially controlled by the 


3. In the preface to the new 2012 edition, Mann redefines this military network: “In this volume I defined 
military power as “the social organization of physical force in the form of concentrated coercion.” I later 
realized that “coercion” was not strong enough. Webster's dictionary allows “coerce” to mean “compel to 
an act or choice” or “bring about by force or threat.” This could refer to workers threatened with dismissal, 
or priests cowed into silence by their bishops, neither of which involve any military power. So I redefined 
military power as the social organization of concentrated lethal violence. “Concentrated” means mobilized 
and focused, “lethal” means deadly. Webster defines “violence” as “exertion of physical force so as to injure or 
abuse” or “intense, turbulent, or furious and often destructive action or force.” These are the senses I wish to 
convey: military force is focused, physical, furious, lethal violence” (Mann 2012: XIII). 
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state, making possible the overthrow of the political elite by military leaders 
(Mann 2012: I, 11). 

The fourth and final network, the “political network” or “the state’, is primarily 
committed to territorial regulation (Mann 2012: I, 26-27). Its usefulness in 
laying down rules and adjudicating disputes in specific territories is the source 
of its uniqueness. This unique function is the basis for its potential autonomy, 
but it gains further autonomy due to the fact that it interacts with other states, 
especially through warfare (Mann 2012: I, 511). People in general, and the 
economic network in particular, desperately needs the regulatory and judicial 
services offered by the political network since “no other network is capable of 
providing regulations and a judicial system for sustained periods of time. Thus, 
the Four Networks theory does not put any emphasis on coercion or domination 
in explaining the origins of the state. Archaeological and historical evidence 
support this view. The earliest states had coordination functions, and were 
most closely allied with religious institutions, if not a direct outgrowth of them. 
Organized violence and class domination came later” (Mann 2012: I, 49). 

More interesting for a novel social theory of power, in terms of general human 
history lessons (and the theory doesn’t really need any particular specialized 
historical details), Mann stresses that none of the four networks comes first or 
is somehow more “basic” than the others since each one always presupposes 
the existence of the others. However, this does not mean that the networks are 
usually equal, symmetric or co-extensive in their importance. Along history and 
diverse civilizations, one or two networks are usually more dominant than the 
others. For example, the economic network is predominant over the others in 
the United States, leading to class domination, while the political and ideological 
networks were predominant in the former USSR. Furthermore, one kind of 
network can be turned into any one of the others: economic power can be turned 
into political power; religious power can generate military power; military power 
can conquer political power, and so on. In this sense, power is like the idea of 
“crystals” in the natural sciences: it cannot be reduced to one primary form, and 
it always changes. Thus, there can be no “ultimate primacy” in the “mode of 
production” or “the normative system” or “the state” or an “ideology” (Mann 
2012: I, 11-12). 


However, taking into account the growth and development of the four 
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networks in Western history, Mann circumvents notions that our theoretical 
goals as social scientists must be tempered by a respect for the complex realities 
of history. The historical record does not bear out the claims of any one “grand 
theory” since there simply are too many exceptions. In consequence, “lower- 
level, contingent generalizations are the best we can do.4 There seems to be a 
pattern in Western history, but only barely, and this pattern is conditioned by a 
number of historical accidents, not by some inevitable and immanent societal 
principles” (Mann 1986: 531-532). Moreover, since the four networks are not 
encompassed within a larger social framework or any one physical territory, 
there is no need for concepts such as a “bounded society” or a “social system”: 
if there is no “totality”, there can be no “subsystems’, “levels” or “dimensions”. 
Instead, in Mann’s view social organization must be understood in terms of the 
four overlapping networks of power that run off in different directions and have 
varying extensions in physical space like in crystallography. In fact, crystals are 
organized around four formative axes but they are all different. It is the same with 
power: it always mobilizes the same four sources but follows diverse connections 
and predominance. If one accepts that power in our societies crystallizes 
differently, it is probably time to simply respect the options of the others. A world 
made up by different crystals shines brightly and is much more beautiful. 


Ivo Carneiro de Sousa 
City University of Macau 
East-West Institute for Advanced Studies 


4 In the new preface for the 2012 re-edition of the first volume, Mann goes even further remarking: “I have 
made a few amendments to my model. I have already mentioned my qualification of its “neo-episodic” 
character” (Mann 2012: I, XII), a notion already present in the first chapter of the first volume coming from 
Gellner (Thought and Change. London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1964): “Fundamental social change occurs, 
and human capacities are enhanced, through a number of “episodes” of major structural transformation” 
(Mann 2012: I, 3). 
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What is Liveability and How is it Measured? 
The Economist Intelligence Unit (August 2014) A Summary of the Liveability 


Ranking and Overview, The Economist Intelligence Unit, London 


People are sociable and naturally live in groups. Many economies of scale come 
with living in groups which bring economic, social, health, education, security 
and infrastructural benefits. Since the invention of agriculture, the history of 
humanity can be viewed (at least in part) as a story of population growth and 
urbanization. 

Many parts of the world are highly urbanized, and those that are not are 
becoming so. However, the benefits of living in a city are only realized if the city 
meets some basic requirements - nobody wants to be stuck in a city in the middle 
of a war-zone, for example, because basic services in such cities are destroyed or 
break down, healthcare systems get overloaded, cultural and social activities are 
disrupted and local violence increases dramatically. 


As a consequence there is considerable theoretical and practical interest in 
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determining what makes cities liveable and ranking the liveability of different 
cities. Several organizations study and publish information on this topic. For 
example, the liveable Cities Project in the UK (wwwliveablecities.org.uk) is 
developing a unique City Analysis Methodology that will measure how cities 
operate and perform in terms of their people, environment and governance, 
taking account of wellbeing and resource security. Similarly the Centre for 
liveable Cities, Singapore (www.clc.gov.sg) was established by the Government of 
Singapore to distill, create and share knowledge on liveable and sustainable cities. 
Also the liveability.com website and organization explores what makes small-to- 
medium sized cities great places to live. Through proprietary research studies, 
engaging articles and original photography and video, it examines topics related 
to community amenities, education, sustainability, transportation, housing and 
the economy. It then leverages that expertise to develop city rankings of US cities 
from different perspectives including small towns, college towns and a Top 100 
Best Places to Live. 

One of the most widely read and respected city liveability rankings is created 
and published by the The Economist Intelligence Unit, a research organization 
affiliated with The Economist magazine (www.eiu.com/public/topical_report.as 
px?¢campaignid=liveability2014). Mercer, a large global consulting company, also 
publishes a somewhat comparable Quality of Living city rankings (www.imercer. 
com/products/quality-of-living.aspx) that is also well regarded. Both these 
organizations charge for their full reports, but regularly publish free summaries 
and rankings that get a lot of international press coverage. The Economist 


Intelligence Unit's latest summary has been chosen for this review. 


LIVEABILITY 
The A Summary of the Liveability Ranking and Overview report explains that: 


“The concept of liveability is simple: it assesses which locations around 
the world provide the best and worst living conditions” 


And goes on to note that: 


“Assessing liveability has a range of uses, from benchmarking perceptions 
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of development levels to assigning a hardship allowance as part of 
expatriate relocation packages.” 


liveability is based on several indicator variables, where scores for each 
variable are combined to give an overall ranking. Some variables are measured 
quantitatively, while others are estimated qualitatively (using ordinal scales). 

The categories of variables considered in different city liveability indices are 


shown below. 


EIU's Global 
Liveability Index 
(30 indicators in 5 
categories) 


1 Stability 

2.Healthcare 

3.Culture & Environment 
4 Education 


5.Infrastructure 


Mercer's Quality 
of Living Index 
(39 indicators in 10 
categories) 


1 Political & social 
environment 
2.Medical & health 
considerations 
3.Socio-cultural 
environment 

4 Schools & education 
5.Economic environment 
6.Public services & 
transport 

7 Recreation 
8.Consumer goods 

9 Housing 


10.Natural environment 


Source: Lin G, Ludher E & Hee L (2013) 
Exhibit 1: An Overview of Liveability Indices 


Monocle’s Most 
Liveable Cities index 
(11 indicators) 


1 Safety/crime 
2.Medical care 
3.Climate/sunshine 

4 International 
connectivity 

5.Public transportation 
6 Quality of architecture 
7.Environmental issues 
and access to nature 
8.Urban design 

9 Business conditions 
10.Pro-active policy 
development 


11.Tolerance 


LKYSPP’s Global Liveable 
Cities Index 
(85 indicators in 5 
categories) 


1.Domestic security & 
stability 

2.Quality of life & 
diversity 
3.Environmental 
friendliness & 
sustainability 

4.Good governance & 
effective leadership 
5.Economic vibrancy & 


competitiveness 


In Exhibit 1, the EIU Global Liveability Index is the one regularly published by 
The Economist Intelligence Unit, Mercer’s Quality of Living Index is published by 
Mercer, Monocle’s Most liveable Cities Index is published by Monocle magazine, 
and the LKYSPP Global Liveable Cities Index is published by the Lee Kuan Yew 
School of Public Policy at the National University of Singapore. 

For any given city, the indices generally sum the city’s scores for several 
variables within each category to give a category score and then calculate a 
weighted sum of the category scores to give an overall score for the city. The 
Economist Intelligence Unit's Global Liveability Index uses the following 


variables and weightings for the categories. 
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Category 1: Stability (weight: 25% of total) 
’ Prevalence of petty crime (EIU rating) 
’ Prevalence of violent crime (EIU rating) 
’ Threat of terror (EIU rating) 
’ Threat of military conflict (EIU rating) 
’ Threat of civil unrest/conflict (EIU rating) 


Category 2: Healthcare (weight: 20% of total) 
’ Availability of private healthcare (EIU rating) 
* Quality of private healthcare (EIU rating) 
’ Availability of public healthcare (EIU rating) 
* Quality of public healthcare (EIU rating) 
’ Availability of over-the-counter drugs (EIU rating) 
* General healthcare indicators (Adapted from World Bank) 


Category 3: Culture & Environment (weight: 25% of total) 
* Humidity/temperature rating (Adapted from average weather conditions) 
’ Discomfort of climate to travelers (EIU rating) 
’ Level of corruption (Adapted from Transparency International) 
* Social or religious restrictions (EIU rating) 
* Level of censorship (EIU rating) 
* Sporting availability (EIU field rating of 3 sport indicators) 
* Cultural availability (EIU field rating of 4 cultural indicators) 
’ Food and drink (EIU field rating of 4 cultural indicators) 
* Consumer goods and services (EIU rating of product availability) 


Category 4: Education (weight: 10% of total) 
‘Availability of private education (EIU rating ) 
‘Quality of private education (EIU rating ) 
‘Public education indicators (Adapted from World Bank) 


Category 5: Infrastructure (weight: 20% of total) 


‘Quality of road network (EIU rating ) 
‘Quality of public transport (EIU rating) 
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‘Quality of international links (EIU rating) 
Availability of good quality housing (EIU rating) 
‘Quality of energy provision (EIU rating) 
‘Quality of water provision (EIU rating) 

‘Quality of telecommunications (EIU rating) 


For each of the “EIU rating” measured variables, company analysts and invited 
in-city contributors give ordinal scale rating scores for the variable, where the 
scale ranges from acceptable, through tolerable, uncomfortable, undesirable to 
intolerable. For other variables, the ratings are calculated based on the relative 
performance of external data points. 

The Economist Intelligence Unit's Global Liveability Index and some other 
indices have been criticized because they focus on liveability from the perspective 
of expatriate workers from advanced Western countries, ie people who are 
well-educated, wealthy and cosmopolitan (Lin G, Ludher E & Hee L, 2013). 
Nonetheless they span common themes, including personal security, healthcare, 
socio-environment, natural environment, infrastructure and governance that 
seem to be important for all people and seem to represent general notions of 
what city liveability means for everybody. 

There are other criticisms that can be leveled at the The Economist Intelligence 
Unit’s Global Liveability Index and other similar indices. There seems to be 
little justification for the choice of weightings for the different categories of 
variables used, and even the category definitions are somewhat arbitrary. Thus, 
the category definitions and weightings could be a quite fruitful area for future 
research. Similarly, the specific variables considered within each category seem 
to be somewhat arbitrary, and the efficacy of the different variables is unclear, 
and whether there may be other more suitable variables. For example, within 
the Culture & Environment category, the temperature/humidity rating and 
discomfort of climate for travelers variables are the main ones used to evaluate 
the local climate. However, “comfortable” climate is very subjective and 
dependent on where a person grew up and a temperature/humidity rating seems 
a very limited way to characterize a climate. Again, the choice of variables used 


to represent the different categories may be a good area for future research. 
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THE RESULTS AND RANKINGS 

The Economist Intelligence Unit’s Global Liveability Index ranks 140 cities 
from all round the world, and for 2014 Melbourne, Australia was found to be the 
world’s most liveable city. The scores for the top and bottom 10 cities are given 


below. 


The bottom ten cities 
(100=ideal; 0=intolerable) 


Country City Rank Overall Rating Stability Healthcare Culture & Education Infrastructure 
(100=ideal) Environment 
CotedTvoire Abidjan 131 45.9 30 45.8 54.2 50.0 53.6 
Libya Tripoli 132 44,2 45 41.7 37.0 50.0 51.8 
Cameroon Douala 133 44.0 60 25.0 48.4 33.3 42.9 
Zimbabwe Harare 134 42.6 40 20.8 58.6 66.7 35.7 
Algeria Algiers 135 40.9 40 45.8 42.6 50.0 30.4 
Pakistan Karachi 136 40.9 20 45.8 38.7 66.7 51.8 
Nigeria Lagos 137 38.9 25 33.3 53.5 33.3 46.4 
PNG Port Moresby 138 38.9 30 37.5 44.2 50.0 39.3 
Bangladesh Dhaka 139 38.7 50 29.2 43.3 41.7 26.8 
Syria Damascus 140 30.5 1G) 29.2 44.7 33.3 32.1 


Source: The Economist Intelligence Unit (2014) 


Exhibit 2: The Bottom Ten Cities 


According to the report, the rankings of the cities have been reasonably stable 
in the preceding 12 months, with only 14% of the surveyed cities seeing changes. 
The main reasons for changes were localized political/economic instability, 
eg the fighting in the Ukraine affected the situation in Kiev, Moscow and St 
Petersburg. In the longer term the overall average liveability of world cities has 
also slightly reduced in the last 5 years, and this is attributed to fall-out from the 
Global Financial Crisis in 2007-2008. 

The report also notes that the scores of the top ranking cities are quite stable, 
and that improvements take a long time to be implemented and have an impact. 


It seems quite reasonable to only expect cities to evolve and improve quite slowly. 
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The top ten cities 
(100=ideal; 0=intolerable) 


Country City Rank Overall Rating Stability Healthcare Culture & Education Infrastructure 
(100=ideal) Environment 
Australia Melbourne il 97.5 95 100 95.1 100 100 
Austria Vienna 2 97.4 95 100 94.4 100 100 
Canada Vancouver 3 97.3 95 100 100 100 92.9 
Canada Toronto 4 97.2 100 100 97.2 100 89,3 
Australia Adelaide 5 96.6 95 100 94.2 100 96.4 
Canada Calgary 5 96.6 100 100 89.1 100 96.4 
Australia Sydney vf 96.1 90 100 94.4 100 100 
Finland Helsinki 8 96.0 100 100 90 91.7 96.4 
Australia Perth 9 95.9 95 100 88.7 100 100 
New Zealand Auckland 10 95.7 95 95.8 97 100 92.9 


Source: The Economist Intelligence Unit (2014) 
Exhibit 3: The Top Ten Cities 


Finally, the report notes that most of the top ranked liveable cities are mid-sized 
cities in advanced countries. The report notes that to achieve high rankings, cities 
need to be large enough and rich enough to afford high quality infrastructure 
and services. By contrast, cities that are too popular/large become congested and 
unaffordable and tend to have more crime. Thus, there seems to be a “sweet spot” 
in terms of city size, wealth and population density. 


MACAU LIVEABILITY 

To exemplify the usefulness of notions of city liveability, the review author will 
compare and contrast Melbourne with Macau. As a tourism hub Macau needs 
to be attractive to visitors and residents and so it needs to be highly liveable, but, 
unfortunately, it does not rate highly in most liveability rankings. 

The review author grew up in Melbourne Australia, which always seems to 
be in the top 5 in world rankings of the most liveable cities, but he has lived in 
Macau, a relatively low ranking Asian city for the last 15 years and so he is very 
familiar with both places. 

In the authors view, Melbourne ranks so highly because of the city’s physical 
environment and infrastructure, its governance and social services, its emphasis 
on sports and healthy living and its entertainment options. These are the same 
sort of things that Macau should be focusing on to maintain its attractiveness as 
a tourist destination, and as a place to live. 


Melbourne is a city of 2.5 million people that has a relatively low population 
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density and a lot of parklands. It also has an extensive road network, and 
public trains, trams and buses. And it has extensive networks of health centers, 
schools, public sports facilities and other social infrastructure, along with a 
sophisticated legal system and a long democratic tradition. Finally, it has very 
vibrant and extensive entertainment options, including fine and casual dining, 
live performances and arts festivals and cultural events. 

By contrast, Macau is a very compact city of 600,000 people that live in very 
close proximity with little access to parklands. It has a road network that is 
overcrowded, and while it has buses and taxis there are no trains. The healthcare 
and school systemsare relatively limited and, generally, offer relatively poor quality 
services. There are very limited sports facilities and other social infrastructure, 
and the legal system can be quite confusing and the local population only has 
limited democratic representation. While there are extensive casino facilities, 
other social options are relatively limited. The range of restaurants is relatively 
small, there is little live entertainment, and only a few arts festivals and cultural 
events. 

To give one specific example, in Melbourne, many people cycle and participate 
in regular organized community sports. Most suburbs have swimming pools, 
sports ovals, golf courses, tennis clubs, etc. Sport is an important part of school 
curricula, and many school students participate in regular sports competitions. 
By contrast, in Macau, sport has a very low priority in schools and the general 
community, and while the Sports Development Board does a reasonable job 
there are relatively few sports options in Macau, and many facilities seem 
closed, or under-utilized. There is little in the way of regular community sports 
competitions. 

To give another example, in Melbourne there are pubs and night clubs 
everywhere, and they all have live music or good DJs. There are venues to suit all 
tastes and income levels. While there are a few places in Macau with reasonable 
cover bands, there is nowhere near as much original live music, or support for 
it. Similarly, there is also a strong live theater scene in Melbourne, and there is 
a lively arts scene, with exhibitions and sales happening all the time. If you go 
around Melbourne nowadays most schools have large performing arts centers, 
to go with their sports centers, so that there is a lot of social infrastructure to 


support music, dance, theater, and so on. This does not exist in Macau, even 
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though there is plenty of work and demand for performers in Macau's casinos 
and resorts. In Macau there are excellent artists and exhibitions, and original live 
music and dance groups, but they are much less visible in the community and 
they seem to have far fewer venues and opportunities. 

Finally, Melbourne is also well known for its restaurants. The city has a long 
history of immigration and as a consequence excellent examples of all kinds of 
cuisine are available. Again, there are many restaurants to suit all pockets. While 
the number and quality of restaurants in Macau has greatly improved in recent 
years, there is a sameness in the menus and ambiance of many restaurants - a 
lack of experimentation and adventure. 

Fora city that positions itselfas a “rest and relaxation” center, Macau lacks many 
facilities and services and has limited entertainment options. By benchmarking 
itself with the world’s most liveable cities it could quite easily identify areas and 


strategies for improvement. 


Richard Whitfield 
East-West Institute for Advanced Studies, Macau 
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The Scope and Scale of Quality of Life 
Research 
Michalos AC (Ed) (2014) Encyclopedia of Quality of Life and Well-Being 
Research, Springer Science+Business Media, Dordrecht (ISBN 978-94-007- 
0752-8) 


Quality of life and well-being has been a significant concern in human thought 
for centuries, if not millennia. It has also been an important and widely studied 
modern social research field for many years and is widely recognized as an 
important indicator of the success of different communities all round the world. 

There is a large body of knowledge concerning quality of life and well-being, 
and so I was very pleased to see the publication of the first extensive printed and 
electronic media encyclopedia of quality of life and well-being research in 2014. 
Along with textbooks, encyclopedias play a crucial, and often under-appreciated, 
role in cataloging and collating knowledge. 

Emeritus Professor Alex Michalos, along with his Associate Editor Ms Maurine 
Kahlke, have led a very substantial 5 year effort to create this encyclopedia of 
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quality of life and well-being research that involved over 150 board members 
from 32 countries. This continually evolving board finalized the encyclopedia’s 
2,165 topics and recruited over 1,272 authors and reviewers to create, validate 
and edit the entries. This combined effort yielded a 7,500 page encyclopedia 
containing 635 figures and 575 tables. Appropriately, and in keeping with 
modern trends, the final encyclopedia is available as a printed document, but is 
primarily an electronic online “living document” that can grow and evolve over 
time and that contains extensive links to other online sources of information. In 
this way it has both immediate and lasting value. 

As noted in the preface the encyclopedia aims to summarize the vast scope 
and complexity of the research on quality of life that has been carried out over 
the last 50 years. Similar to other encyclopedias in other fields, it is hoped that 
the 


“diverse network of scholars contributing to and drawing from a common 
source is likely to stimulate cross-disciplinary research, leading to a greater 
progressive, comprehensive, and coherent vision of the field” 


yields a vision and roadmap for the next 10-20 years of quality of life research. 
As the preface explains, an encyclopedia can give researchers an overview of the 
intensity and quality of study for different topics within the field and thus help 
identify ideas for future work that should bear fruit. On this basis the quality 
of life and well-being research encyclopedia editors point to the nexus between 
quality of life and environmental sustainability as a high potential future research 
direction, for example. 

A further, quite legitimate and valuable, aim of the encyclopedia is to 
help disseminate knowledge of quality of life and well-being to broader lay 
communities including government officials, social organizations and other 
interested parties who are not often directly involved in research. In this way the 
editors hope that broader awareness of quality of life and well-being issues can 
lead to better and more evidence based public policy analyses and proposals. 

Generally, I feel that the encyclopedia achieves its aims. It has a very large 
and varied pool of well known and respected contributors and a lot of detailed 
content with links to many other resources. Typical encyclopedia entries are 3+ 


pages long and include a table or diagram and link to 30+ other information 
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sources and references. A minor criticism is that the linkages are strongest with 
other Springer publications. 

In my view this encyclopedia of quality of life and well-being research makes 
a valuable and worthwhile contribution to the field and I look forward to seeing 


how it grows and evolves in coming years. 


Richard Whitfield 
East-West Institute for Advanced Studies, Macau 
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Walkable City, Living Streets 
Ng S, Lau W, Brown F, Tam E, Lao M & Booth V (2012) Walkable City, Living 


Streets, Civic Exchange, Hong Kong 


A simple “walkability” key word Internet search readily reveals a substantial and 
growing body of literature and research on urban walkability that started in the 
1990’s, especially in North America, Europe and Oceania. The basic premise of this 
field of study is that local economic, health and other metrics can be significantly 
improved by restructuring urban neighborhoods to encourage residents to walk 
and cycle locally to satisfy their needs as much as possible, and travel less by car 
and longer range public transport. Increasing the mix of commercial, industrial 
and social/leisure activities within residential precincts greatly increases local 
economic activity and increases real estate values. Moreover, improving local 
streetscapes to encourage walking, cycling and social activities that involve an 
element of exercise can significantly reduces resident transport spending while 
at the same time improving the general health of the local community to reduce 
health costs. 
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Analyses of the walkability of many urban neighborhoods have been carried 
out and reported on, see for example the Hess and Farrow (2010) study of 
high-rise neighborhoods in Toronto, Canada or the JA Grant & Associates (2008) 
walkability study of Glenferrie Road in Melbourne, Australia. Additionally, check- 
lists and other instruments have been developed to assess urban walkability and 
they have been widely used to rank neighborhoods and cities, eg the Leinberger 
& Lynch (2014) ranking of large US city areas and the www.walkscore.com 
website that provides walkability rankings and other information about many 
neighborhoods in many cities in the USA, Canada and Australia. 

However, relatively little has been done in this field in Asia, except for the 
2012 Walkable City, Living Streets study done in Hong Kong by Ng, Lau and 
others. In this report of their important research study of urban walkability in 
Asia, the team introduce the notion of walkability, explain Hong Kong's recent 
urban and transportation development, summarize the fieldwork that they did 
and put forward their analyses and results on how to make Hong Kong a world- 
class city for pedestrians. The report also includes very interesting walkability 
profiles of 10 well known international cities in Europe, North America, Oceania 
and South East Asia. 

The Walkable City, Living Streets report explains the modern view that: 


“Walking is one of the most natural human activities. Throughout history, 
walking connected people not only to what they needed to do, but also 
to each other socially. Walking is not just a means to an end, but an 
experience in itself.” 


And that urbanization during the 20" century that centered urban design 
around the road network needed for automobiles has led to urban sprawl, noise, 
air and other pollution and a degradation of local neighborhood quality of life. 
But, in the last 15 years there has been a realization of these problems and a 
re-evaluation of what is wanted and needed in urban neighborhoods, and a 
widespread desire and growing movement to reclaim streetscapes and build 
cities to suit people and not vehicles. The report notes that in recent times, 
and in many parts of the world, there has been a strong urban planning and 
development trend to develop streets as public spaces which not only act as major 
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thoroughfares, but also become engaging hot-spots for social interaction, and in 
doing so foster a sense of community and social connectedness. The premise 
is that walkability generates urban vitality, which in turn attracts visitors and 
residents, more activity and better quality of life and social equality. 

The study goes on to explain that quality of life highly depends on people's 
local living environment and that Le Corbusier’s grand mid-20" century visions 
of broad thoroughfares between empty parklands and lifeless monumental 
buildings are not a good model for the vibrant, dense, social cities that people 
actually want to live in. By contrast, good streets to walk along and neighborhoods 
to walk in are bustling, with business and social life spilling onto the pavement. 
Walkable cities demonstrably improve quality of life and they rely on: 

Diversity: Neighborhoods must provide people with reasons to walk 
within them. They must provide a broad mix of local activities: workplaces, 
shops, social and leisure spaces (playgrounds, restaurants, sports centers) 
where residents and visitors can interact. These things create reasons for 
people to walk and they also create interesting walks and chances to build 
community and social capital, wherein residents know each other, trust 
each other and help each other in times of need. 

Density: Neighborhoods must also provide relatively high density, both 
in terms of population and in terms of pathways and intersections, so that 
there are plenty of local attractions, and easy and efficient ways to walk 
to them, and plenty of people to visit them. Higher densities also mean 
that there are always people watching, which substantially reduces crime. 
Very high density can be counter-productive because of over-crowding 
and health issues, but low density is also problematic because of the 
difficulties in reaching destinations and the possibilities of unseen crime. 
Design: The streetscapes and neighborhood street networks must be well 
designed to feel safe, be comfortable to walk on and eliminate barriers to 
easily reaching destinations. Especially in hot and humid Asia, tree cover, 
occasional seating and variety make a huge difference in making a street 
inviting. Separating vehicles from foot traffic and slowing down vehicles 
is also very important. Finally, barriers preventing access to destinations 
must be eliminated - nobody likes having to walk around roadworks, 


through scaffolding or up and over footbridges to reach their destination. 
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The report also notes that walkable streets and neighborhoods build social 
capital, improve residents’ health and bring economic and environmental 
benefits. 

Social Capital: Walkable places naturally lead to more random social 
interactions among residents and visitors so that they get to know each 
other better. Knowing your neighbors also builds trust and community 
spirit, which leads to friendships and people helping each other in times 
of need. It also creates a sense of pride and watchfulness that can greatly 
reduce street crime and vandalism. 

Community Health: It is well known that modern sedentary lifestyles 
and favty nutrition are leading to rising incidences of obesity, heart disease 
and diabetes and similar health problems. The general medical advice for 
counteracting these problems is regular exercise, and especially walking. 
Thus, walkable neighborhoods naturally lead to healthier lifestyles and 
reduced health problems within walkable neighborhoods. 

Economics: Walkable neighborhoods have been found to attract more 
and wealthier residents and enjoy higher property values. More local 
businesses and employment opportunities also leads to greater money 
circulation within the local community. And lower transport and health 
spending means that residents can increase local spending to further 
increase money circulation. 

Environment: Less local vehicle use generally means lower levels of their 
associated noise and other pollution. Moreover, more local trees and 
other plants increases absorption of pollutants and oxygen generation. 
Thus walkable neighborhoods have less pollution, and fewer related 


health problems. 


Regarding walkability, the report finally notes that Hong Kong has considerable 
advantages in terms of diversity, density and social vibrancy, but at the 
streetscape level it faces considerable challenges regarding overcrowding, a lack 
of public seating and amenities, street level barriers preventing walking access to 
many destinations and poor street aesthetics. Moreover, in many areas there is 


considerable roadside pollution. 
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THE HONG KONG CONTEXT 

The report summarizes the situation in Hong Kong by analyzing its history. It 
notes that Hong Kong isa small, high population density city-state (approximately 
1,000km? that is home to 7+ million people). Moreover, it houses very large 
shipping and air ports and has extensive connections with manufacturers located 
in its Pearl River Delta hinterland. 

Hong Kong originated as an entrepot into China around 150 years ago. Then 
after World War II it developed into a major world manufacturing hub and since 
the 1980’s much of its manufacturing has migrated to the Pearl River Delta and 
Hong Kong itself has transformed into a major services and global financial 
center. 

The Hong Kong population doubled during the 1960’s and 1970's and to 
cope with this expansion large high-rise housing estates were developed over an 
extensive highway network and underground railway system. Today over 85% of 
travel within Hong Kong uses public transport (rail, bus and taxi). It is interesting 
and instructive to note that the underground railway company was given the 
rights for property development above its stations and these have become the 
locations of most of Hong Kong’s many shopping malls and large housing estates 
and the railway compamy is one of Hong Kong’s largest landlords. 

However as a result of this historical evolution, the report notes that Hong 
Kong has a major problem in that short distance travel between estates is much 
more difficult than longer distance travel using public transport. The roadside air 
quality is considered to be “third world’, with dangerously high pollution levels 
for 3 months of each year. And this is according to air quality standards that are 
much less stringent than those adopted by the World Health Organization. 

The many highways also put pedestrians in close proximity to speeding 
vehicles, and many subways and footbridges prioritize vehicles over foot traffic. 
Also, many footpaths are too narrow to handle their traffic, and historically there 
has been little district wide planning of the footpath networks. As a consequence 
there are many roadside barriers that pedestrians must circumvent to reach local 
destinations. 

These problems of a poor roadside environment and weak neighborhood 
connectivity have been recognized for some time, and the report explains that 


plans for footpath networks were drawn up in the 1990’s but not implemented 
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until the 2000’s when a number of streets in different areas were totally closed to 


vehicle traffic. In the 2000’s new rules and incentives for footpath networks were 


also developed, but they have been ensnared in legal problems because of the large 


number of government departments and other entities that share responsibility 


for streets. Recently, the Planning Department issued new standards, guidelines 


and advice for pedestrian networks which are very good, but to achieve effective 


implementation consolidation of government responsibility is needed along 


with much more public engagement and involvement. Based on a comparison 


with other world cities, the report identifies 13 best practices that still need to be 


addressed in Hong Kong, as follows: 


Lesson Details Cities 
Leadership ‘Explicit support from the Mayor helped to focus attentionon |London 
particular pedestrian issues. New York 
“Strong vision from leadership can transform the urban San Francisco 
landscape. Seoul 
Overall strategy / | ‘Transport planning must be incorporated into overall land use | Barcelona 
policy / plan policies. London 
‘An overarching municipal sustainability policy with the full New York 
endorsement and support of the city’s leadership is the San Francisco 
backbone of sustainable development. Singapore 
“A long-term planning concept supplemented with shorter-term 
plans, or giving planning authority to local districts allows for 
strategic planning and flexibility as the city’s needs evolve. 
Stakeholder The government should take the responsibility of providing Barcelona 
engagement a forum for relevant stakeholders to discuss and resolve San Francisco 
conflicts around transport policy. Toronto 
“This includes involving grass roots community members in 
high-level working groups, and convening meetings regularly. 
“‘Intergovernmental co-ordination and co-operation is the key. 
“Undertake different forms of consultation to draw a more 
representative sample of stakeholder views. 
‘Involving and engaging with an active community is an 
important part of keeping a sense of place and encouraging 
stakeholder buy-in. 
Cities for The road belongs to the people, so decision making must Barcelona 
pedestrians engage the interest of all road users. Transport policy must be 
apportioned to users equitably. 
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A sense of place 


“Create pedestrian solutions that suit the area, rather than simply 


San Francisco 


adopting “one size fits all” solutions. Singapore 
‘Consider the seasons and climate when planning walkability. | Toronto 
“Improve connectivity by considering the look and feel of 
surrounding neighborhoods. 
‘Extending the walkable grids in developing neighboring areas 
may act to drive foot traffic into a new area. 
Greenery ‘Integrate greenery into urban landscapes. London 
‘Parks at the center of a neighborhood can provide a focal open |San Francisco 
space that enables walkers to take short cuts, and supportsa | Singapore 
sense of community. Toronto 
Give roads back |’ Reclaiming roads for pedestrians is a good way to bring new life | London 
to pedestrians to deserted areas. New York 
“Old city designs, made for non-motorized transport, area gem |Shanghai 


for pedestrians. 


“Shared spaces for vehicles and pedestrians increase accessibility 


and reduce pedestrian injuries as traffic naturally is slower. 


‘Creative use of public space can be inexpensive, improve traffic 


flow, and increase business to retailers. 


‘Consider demolishing existing structures to facilitate 


redevelopments that beautify surroundings. 


Tokyo 


Transport ‘A public transportation and pedestrian-first transport policy is |London 
to support the foundation for walkability. New York 
pedestrians ‘Municipal transport strategies must recognize walking as a Toronto 
legitimate transport mode. 
“This must prioritize public transportation and pedestrian 
accessibility. 
Administrative _ | ‘Sufficient staff in municipal governments also affects the San Francisco 
support effectiveness of pedestrian and bike plans. Shanghai 
‘Co-ordination between districts is a must on projects that span 
a city’s jurisdictions. 
Work with “A development-first, pedestrians-later method is not ideal, as | London 
developers, but pedestrian needs will have to be addressed retroactively. New York 
allow for ‘Private-public partnerships can work to maintain public spaces. |Shanghai 
“retail-free” ‘Pedestrian thoroughfares can be provided by private entities,  /Singapore 
space but public access should not be hindered. Tokyo 
‘Gross floor area concessions may be a way to encourage 
private developers to think about making streetscapes more 
engaging. 
Declutter “Remove unnecessary and/or redundant signage London 
‘Consolidate street furniture, such as lampposts with attached | Singapore 
rubbish bins, or one post for several signs, to reduce clutter on 
the pavement.e Remove temporary advertisements. 
Wayfinding ‘Improve signs by making them consistent city-wide, to support |London 
users of public transportation. New York 
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Streets as ‘Make the streets places where people want to stay. London 
destination ‘Provide street furniture and a pleasant environment. New York 


Shanghai 


Source: Figure 29, p 43, Ng S, Lau W, et al (2012) 


ANALYZING WALKABILITY IN HONG KONG 


The report explains that to evaluate the walkability of Hong Kong and identify 


challenges and opportunities for improving its walkability, the research team 


chose four representative districts for field study. Within each district, 3-5 


representative walking origin/destination pairs were then selected and for each 


pair 3 or 4 specific walking routes were mapped. Public information about each 


final walking route was collected and then the research team actually walked each 


route with volunteers collecting specific data about it and giving it a walkability 


score. The data from all 60+ walks was then analyzed to identify common and 


district specific problems and opportunities for improvement. 


The four districts selected for study were: 


208 


Central/Tsim Sha Tsui to represent waterfront areas and because they 
are good examples of districts where large and small scale walkability 
planning must be well integrated to achieve coherence and where 
the broader Hong Kong community has an interest (because of the 
importance of the harbor as a public space). 

Mong Kok to represent old, very densely populated areas where 
ownership is very fragmented and where local community leadership is 
very traditional and conservative. It is also a district where many people 
live and work and which is well visited by tourists and which contains 
many attractions of interest to a broad range of people (the Ladies Market, 
Temple Street, the Flower Market, etc). 

Ma On Shan to present the more recently developed new towns that 
contain several large housing estates and shopping malls that are well 
served by public transport and a more progressive community leadership. 
It is also a district that is bisected by Sai Sha Road which is a barrier 
for people from public housing estates wanting to visit the Ma On Shan 


Promenade (which is easily accessible from the closer private housing 
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estates). 


These districts represent the three main general types of area in Hong Kong 
(waterfront, old town, new town) and were chosen to identify and showcase the 
general and specific kinds of walkability problems and opportunities in Hong 
Kong. 

The report further explains that after the districts were chosen, site 
reconnaissances were carried out by the research team to get a “feel” for the 
situation in each location and to select 3-5 walking origin-destination pairs 
for further study. These origin-destination pairs were chosen to represent foot 
traffic moving through the district and span the full spectrum of problems 
and opportunities present. Next 3 or 4 specific walking paths for each pair was 
chosen to represent: 

Shortest Path: the one that would be taken by local residents in a hurry. 
It takes advantage of local knowledge of obstacles. 

Next Best Path: an alternate shortest path. 

Visitor Path: the way a visitor to the district would probably walk between 
the origin and destination. It follows main, well signposted roads. 

Pram Walk: the way an elderly person, or a worker carrying a load would 
probably walk between the origin and destination (to avoid changes in 
grade and difficult stairways, etc). This route was only done for some 


origin-destination pairs. 


Publicly available information (from maps, etc) about each specific walking 
route was then collected, including information on connectivity, dead-ends, 
slopes, footbridges, subways, shopping mall locations, and so on. Finally, research 
team members traveled along each specific route with volunteers documenting 
its physical state and recording information about it - the footpath state, 
obstacles, dead-ends, wayfinding aids (street signs, maps, etc), shade and shelter, 
public transport stops, seating, public toilets and other amenities, greenery and 
so on. The teams doing each specific walk also gave it a collective score for (i) 
connectivity, (ii) obstacles, (iii) wayfinding, (iv) physical features and (v) walking 
conditions. The straight-line and actual walking distances were also calculated. It 


is not clear from the report whether the volunteers were trained. 
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IMPROVING WALKABILITY IN HONG KONG 

In analyzing the data, the report states that Hong Kong has several walkability 
strengths, notably that it is compact, diverse and dense. There is a long tradition 
of mixed use spaces in Hong Kong, eg most residential buildings are high rise 
and also include commercial activities at ground level. There is also a history of 
streetside vendors and open markets that occupy roadways for parts of each day. 
The street network is very dense with many intersections that create walking 
route alternatives. Moreover, in several districts extensive networks of subways 
and elevated walkways (mostly emanating from railway stations and shopping 
malls) have emerged to separate foot and vehicle traffic. 

However, there are also several problems. The heavy use of vehicles (buses 
and taxis, delivery trucks and private cars) means that the roadside air-quality 
is generally very poor. At the same time, in many places there is severe footpath 
overcrowding. Also, there is no overall planning and priority is given to vehicles 
over people so that there are many barriers to ground level walking and there 
are relatively few points where people can move between subway, ground and 
elevated footpaths. Many of these transfer points are stairs, which are problematic 
for the elderly, infirm and people carrying things. Additionally, signage is often 
poor and inconsistent and ground level footpaths are cluttered with stored 
materials and deliveries and, by contrast, the subways and elevated walkways are 
very sterile with little visual interest or reasons to meander. Finally, there is little 
in the way of public seating or greenery or other amenities to encourage people 
to stop and talk or “watch the world go by”. 

The report goes on to identify several general issues and strategies that should 
be adopted for Hong Kong. 

Firstly, an overarching vision for walkability in Hong Kong needs to be 
formulated and agreed on by the whole community. The authors believe that this 
vision needs to see streets as more than a way to get from one place to another, 
with vehicles given priority over people. This view needs to be upended to give 
priority for streets to be shared places for social and other interactions where 
vehicle access is subservient to other uses. Along with this is a great need for 
improving the overall coherence of the street network and its related signage, 
and especially a need to reinstate many ground level road crossings and do 


much more to pedestrianize and beautify roads, and make subways and elevated 
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walkways more vibrant. 

Secondly, the broader community must be much more engaged in the 
decision-making and evolution of Hong Kong's streetscapes. Part of this is 
concerned with a need to promote street life and community social activities 
- getting people to reclaim streets from vehicles. In many cases this will involve 
fully pedestrianizing selected streets, and adding greenery, seating and other 
amenities. 

The report concludes by noting that improving the walkability of Hong Kong 
can bring considerable environmental and public health benefits, have a great 
impact on quality of life in Hong Kong and significantly improve social equality 
and justice. 

Many Asian cities have similarities with Hong Kong and have similar 
walkability, environmental and quality of life problems. This research and report 
is a very valuable pointer for future urban analysis and planning for other cities 


in the region. 


Richard Whitfield 
East-West Institute for Advanced Studies, Macau 
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Subaltern Studies 


Although the term ‘subaltern’ has several diverse meanings in social sciences, 
from psychology to anthropology, it became an operative research concept 
through the work of the Italian Marxist leader, Antonio Gramsci (1891-1937), 
who used it to refer to any group of ‘inferior’ rank based on ethnic, class, gender 
or identity extraction. Gramsci applied the term subalterns to downtrodden 
Italians, specifically Southern Italian workers marginalized by the hegemonic 
politics of the Fascist party (cited by Luoai, 2012; Chowdhury, 2016). Thereafter, 
he also used the concept for studying colonial societies and to understand the 
groups under cultural hegemony that were manipulated by colonial powers to 
ensure their local dominance. The main idea of this communist Italian intellectual 
was simple: colonial domination always produces local subaltern elites that are 
solely elites in the colonial locus, but subaltern outside it. Later, influenced by the 
new perspectives of Erik Stokes on the history of India and South Asia, Ranajit 
Guha published in the early 1980s the ‘manifest’ Subaltern Studies I and his key 
monograph The Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency (1983). Subaltern 
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Studies quickly became a movement in historical research (Ludden, 2002) aiming 
to redeem ‘suppressed voices’ by challenging ‘authoritative voices’ (Azad, 2014). 
Therefore, all the followers of the movement (who are also called subalternists) 
applied this approach to rediscover lost historical narratives on subaltern groups 
(William, 2006) by unveiling the thick layers of hegemony embodied at multiple 
levels (Parakash, 1994). 

As a critical movement or approach, Subaltern Studies was initiated during 
the 1970s (Ludden, 2002) in the discipline of history. The objective of the 
movement was to liberalize suppressed voices by challenging authoritative 
voices (Azad, 2014). Therefore, all the followers of the movement (who are also 
called subalternists) applied this approach to rediscover lost historical narratives 
(William, 2006) of the lowest levels of society by unveiling the thick layers of 
hegemony embodied at multiple levels (Parakash, 1994). 

The movement basically arose as a critique of elite-based historiographic 
schools of thought including Marxist and Cambridge historiography (Biswas, 
2009). Being opposite to Nationalist historiography, the Cambridge school aims 
to criticize national elitism (see The Emergence of Indian Nationalism: Competition 
and Collaboration in Later Nineteenth Century and Locality, Province and Nation: 
Essay on Indian Politics 1870-1940). Marxist historiography began to give voice 
to the downtrodden by rectifying underlying flaws in the Cambridge, as well as 
Nationalist, historiographic trends but neither the Cambridge nor the Marxist 
school could fully identify with lower class people. Therefore, subaltern studies 
began to rethink the history of lost souls (Parkash, 1994). According to Spivak 
(2000), subaltern studies was different from Marxist historiography because of its 
emphasis on “the bottom layer of society” rather than just the implementation of 


>« 


Marxist’ “capital logic” alone (p. 324). Chowdhury (2016) argues that scholars of 
subaltern studies were dissatisfied in considering society at the lines of modern 
concepts of class, value and commodity. 

Subaltern Studies came to its peak in the 1980s when some heterodox 
historians organized a group named the Subaltern Studies Collective or Subaltern 
Studies Group (SSG). The group members decided to work together on multiple 
themes of South Asian subalterns. In that way Subaltern Studies became a 
dominant trend in writing about South Asian history, in general, and of Indian 


historiography, in particular (Parakash, 1994; Chowdhury, 2016). The SSG 
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launched a proposal to publish a magazine entitled Subaltern Studies: Writings 
on South Asian History and Society (Ludden, 2002). Though their initial plan was 
to publish just three volumes of Subaltern Studies, the growing interest of authors 
and readers compelled them (SSG) to publish more volumes of the magazine 
(Guha, 1985). From 1982 to the present time, the SSG of South Asian scholars 
have published twelve volumes of Subaltern Studies (Ludden, 2002; Mashori and 
Zaib, 2015; Chowdhury, 2016). 

The objective of their magazine, as revealed by Guha (1982), was to 
systematically and critically discuss subalternity to rectify the underlying 
biases of elitism. Therefore, contributed by a few eminent authors including 
Ranajit Guha, Gyan Panday, Partha Chitterji, David Arnold, Rashid Amin 
and David Hardiman, the focus of the first three volumes was the issues of 
subalternity at the underlying at historical level (see for example Guha’s Some 
Aspects of Historiography and Panday’s Peasant’s Revolt and Nationalism), and 
socio-cultural and political perspectives (see Chatterjee’s Agrarian Relations 
and Communalism in Bangal, and Arnold’s Rebellious Hillmen for example). 
Subsequent volumes introduced some more new young authors namely Swapan 
Dasgupta, Ramachandra Guha, Gayatri Spivak, Tanika Sarkar and Bernard S 
Cohn, among others. All these contributors to Subaltern Studies highlighted the 
different experiences of subalterns, their revolts, and their acts of recovery and 
other themes (Marthur, 2000). 

Spivak joined the SSG as an extravagant subalternist. She criticized Subaltern 
Studies as itself an elite based school of thought due to its ignorance of the issue 
of gendered subalternity. She revolutionized the existing course of Subaltern 
Studies via her philosophical essay entitled Can the Subaltern Speak? (1988). 
Her complex hybrid text focuses on several themes including re-presentation, 
insurgency and passiveness of gendered subalterns. And, she criticizes the 
shortcomings of Foucault and Deluze’s methodology of representation. Then by 
arguing against colonialism and nationalism in India, she raises an open ended 
question: “can the subaltern speak?” She further generalizes all double colonized, 
“black or brown poor rural women’ as voiceless (p. 90), illustrating her position 
with a specific case of suicide of the sister of her grandmother, Bhuvaneswari 
Badhuri. Inspired by Spivak, Guha also wrote an excellent essay on Chandra’s 
Death (1987). 
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The discussion of gendered subalternity oriented the field of subaltern studies 
towards feminism, in general, and post-colonial feminism, in particular. In 
The New Subaltern: A Silent Interview (2000), Spivak claimed that “subaltern is 
gendered and hence needs to be studied with the help of feminist theory” (p. 
344). Being a critique of critics, Spivak relates the concept of the subaltern to 
the marginalized poor women of third world countries (as revealed by Tibile, 
2012) and pointed out the shortcomings of traditional feminism as an unsuitable 
approach for voicing the situations of poor women all round the world. She 
introduced the concepts of class, caste and culture with regards to subaltern 
women (cited by Morton, 2003). 

Further, Subaltern Studies’ projects also reconciled it with the deconstructionist 
approach. Being a Marxist feminist deconstructionist, Spivak applied the strategy 
of deconstruction to unveil truth to recover marginal subjects against the grain of 
central discourses (Vinayak, 2000). In this regard, she contributed an essay titled 
Subaltern Studies: Deconstructing Historiography. But according to Chackraborty 
(2013) the complex linguistic acrobatics of deconstruction disappointed many 
subalternists and so that deconstructionism became a disputed strategy in 
Subaltern Studies. In Mapping Subalterns and Postcolonial (2000), Sarkar, S. 
contributed a complaining essay The Decline of Subaltern in Subaltern Studies 
which clarifies his dissatisfaction with deconstructionism. 

The success of the SSG in South Asia motivated other historians to re- 
conceptualize the history of the marginalized of their own contexts from a 
subaltern perspective. Therefore, in 1993, Latin American historians organized 
their own SSG to voice the subalterns of their own context. The group published 
their first book Latin American Subaltern Studies Reader (2001) edited by Ileana 
Rodriguez and Maria Milagros Lopez. All twenty contributors to the book, 
including Abdul Karim Mustapha, John Baverly, Doris Sommer, Michel Clark 
and Monika Szumuk, sympathized with the Latin American downtrodden. 

With the passage of time, Subaltern Studies became a global critical approach. 
In the introductory section of Reading Subaltern Studies: Critical History, 
Contested Meaning and the Globalization of South Asia (2002), Ludden states “... 
subaltern studies became a hot topic in academic circles on several continents; 
a weapon, magnet, target, lightning rod, hitching post, icon, gold mine, and 


fortress for scholars ranging across disciplines from history to political science, 
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anthropology, sociology, literary criticism, and cultural studies” (P.2). Initiated 
from the school of history, now the approach is celebrated in postcolonial studies 
(see for example Olsson, 2011; Chowdhury, 2016), Latin American and African 
studies (see Rabassa, Sanjines & Carr, 1996; Kandeh, 2004), anthropological 
studies (Hussain and Muhyddin, 2015) and cultural and literary studies (see 
Armstrong, 2010; Tibile, 2012; Mandal, 2014; Singh, Khanna, A. & Khanna, K. 
2014; Zaib, 2016) among other fields. 

According to Varghese (2009), subalternity became a superseding idea in 
literature (see also Simon and Varghese, 2010). Inspired by the social trend of 
subalternists, literary writers turned their writings towards activism (Varghese, 
2009). To uplift the suppressed voices of society, they started to produce literature 
from a subaltern perspective. Thus subaltern literature became famous in South 
Asia, specifically in India and Bengal (Armstrong, 2010) and in North Africa and 
other places. 

Indian writers re-wrote the fictional narratives of subalterns to articulate 
their passive voices. The voice of the Indian downtrodden, or subalterns, Mulk 
Raj Anand (1905-2004) unfolded the class based, caste bound and gendered 
subalternity of Indian subalterns including women, children and workers. His 
Untouchable (1935) represents the clash between Brahmins, upper class lords, 
and Shudras, lower class beasts. Therein Anand creates the fictional character 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the representative of the true Indian freedom fighter, 
viz. Gandhi ji, to strengthen lower class Bakha and Sohni. Further, in Coolie 
(1936) Anand breaks the caste-based subalternity of Munno, a very poor and 
suppressed 14 years old boy. In Two leaves and a Bud (1937), he portrays class, 
colour and gendered subalternity and unveils the cruel face of a white master, 
Buta. Arundhati Roy, a political activist and a current feminist Indian authoress, 
also portrays gender and caste bound subalternity in her writings. In God of 
Small Things (1997), she gives voice to voiceless Dalit and gendered subalterns 
namely Ammu, Ayentha. 

Giving voice to Bangali browbeaten masses, Mahasweta Devi (1926-) goes 
against all sorts of hegemonic ideologies to voice subalterns. Her literary works, 
especially her short stories, namely Breast Givers, Dhowli, Draupadi, and her 
novel Rudali all talk about very sensitive issues in gendered subalternity. Breast 


Giver portrays the subaltern subjectivity of Jashoda, a poor mother against 
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the conspiracy of Havaldar and her crippled husband, while Rudali breaks the 
subalternity of Sanichari and Bikhini (Singh, Khanna, A. & Khanna, K. 2014), 
for example. 

Toni Morrison (1931-) and Alice Walker (1944-) seem to voice Afro- 
American subalterns. Morrison’s The Bluest Eye (1970) portrays the hegemony 
of blue eyes, a symbol of color based oppression. Her Sula (1973) and Tar Baby 
(1981) also revolve around the themes of color and gendered subalternity (Firoz, 
2006). Walker in The Color Purple (1982) breaks apart the subalternity of Celie 
by enlightening her inner self through the love of Shug Avery and Nettie. 

A strong subaltern perspective is also very much evident in contemporary 
Pakistani English literature, sspecially among female authors. For example, 
Tehmina Durrani (1953-) in her autobiographical novel, My Feudal Lord (2008) 
argues against feudalism. Therein she challenges the hegemonic ideologies of 
Mustafa Khar, a bloody snake in the guise of a kind feudal lord, by disclosing his 
everyday hypocrisy and misbehaviors concerning his wife, Durrani. Similarly, 
Kamila Shamsie (1973-), in Burnt Shadows (2009), portraits Japanese subalterns 
(viz. Hiroko Tanaka), Indian subalterns (Sajjad Ashraf), Pakistani subalterns 
(Raza) and Afghani subalterns (Abdullah), among others. Further, Qaisra 
Shahraz (1958) in Zemindar’s Wife (2013) gives voice to the voiceless Kaniz and 
other subalterns through the character of Choudhrani Ji, Noor. 

Who are subalterns? This question has been long debated in subaltern studies. 
Different theorists and scholars define it in different ways. Lexically, the English 
word subaltern came from the Latin word sub-alternus which implies an under- 
other (Dharmaraj, 2014). In that way, the word subaltern refers to the inferiority of 
someone or something. The Oxford English dictionary defines subaltern as both 
a noun and an adjective. As a noun, a subaltern is “a lower rank British officer” 
while as an adjective, subaltern stands for lower rank people in all respects. Most 
studies conflate the word subaltern with several synonymous terms including 
subordinated, downtrodden, marginalized and oppressed (Varghese, 2009; Azad, 
2014; Chowdhury, 2014; Dharmaraj, 2014, Mandal, 2014; Mandal, M., & Karan, 
T.K. 2014; Mashori and Zaib, 2015). 

It was Antonio Gramsci (1891-1937) who first applied the term subalterns to 
the Italian downtrodden, specifically Southern Italian workers marginalized by 


the hegemonic politics of the Fascist party (cited by Luoai, 2012; Chowdhury, 
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2016). By contrast, Indian scholars, namely Guha, Spivak and others, applied the 
term in a broad sense to South Asian subalterns from both colonial and post- 
colonial times. Nowadays, subaltern has become a euphemism for all browbeaten 
people suffering under the oppression of elite groups (Baverly, 1999). 

According to Green (2002), tha Gramscian concept of subaltern and 
subalternity are interrelated with his philosophical, religious, economic, social, 
cultural and political ideologies (p. 3). Due to this complex interrelation among 
the notion of subalterns and some other ideologies, Gramsci never mentioned 
a last word but presented a fragmentary account of subalterns. Green (2002) 
further highlights the dynamic notion of Gramscian subalterns. He (2002) states 
that, in Notebook 1 (1929-30), Gramsci called noncommissioned/junior military 
troops subalterns (p. 1). In Notebook 3 and 4, he used the word subaltern to 
identify the lower class people of a society. In Notebook 25, he further clarified 
this notion by calling slaves, labourers, peasants and women subalterns (Green, 
2002, p. 2-3). Smith (2010) sums up Gramscian subalterns as being non- 
autonomous politically suppressed social groups (p. 39). 

Gramsci (1972) argued that all sorts of subaltern consciousness and 
insurgencies cannot liberate subalterns from the oppressions of ruling classes 
because they are always their (the ruling classes) subjects of activity. Their only 
liberty lies in their permanent victory from an oppressive state is in the name 
of a new ethical state (cited by Green, 2010). By this Gramsci propounded the 
concept of subaltern autonomy. 

Guha (1923-), the leading figure of the SSG, developed Gramscian thoughts 
with especial reference to South Asian subalterns. Guha (1982a) provided 
a comprehensive definition of subalterns as the overall Indian population, 
excluding its elites. According to Ludden (2002), Guha’s subalterns are suppressed 
people due to several demographic factors including class, caste, culture, and 
religion. Guha (1982b) asserted that the insurgencies of subalterns against the 
mainstream defined them. 

Spivak (1942-) complicated this notion of subaltern. Being critical of all the 
established conventions of subaltern and subalternity, she grounded her own 
theory of subalternity which challenges the voice of subalterns. By this, Spivak 
dismantles the Gramscian concept of subaltern autonomy. Spivak (1990) asserts 


that subalterns are always subalterns. There is no space for their elevation. Their 
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unapproachability, un-accessibility, unreachability keep them subalterns and 
that’s why their voice disperses into the shadows. She sums up the narrative of 
subalterns by noting they cannot speak (Spivak, 1988, p. 104) or can never be 
heard (Mogio, 2000). 

Spivak’s theory of subalternity opens an unending debate. Contemporary 
scholars and theorists are now debating on the voice of subalterns. In 
Postcolonialism: A Very Short Introduction (2003), Robert Young excavates a 
methodology which favors the voice of subalterns under suitable socio-political 
scenarios (see also Dharmaraj, 2014; Mashori and Zaib, 2015). Further, Ching 
Ying in his current study on Love and Ethics of Subaltern Subjectivity in James 
Joyce (2014), argues that “self-naming’, “self -invention” along with “new 
symbolisms” are a few processes that can empower subalterns to speak. 

Heither Plumridge Bedi, Uday Chandra, Kaneth Bo Neilson, Alf Gunvald 
Nilsen, Indrajit Roy and Judith Whitehead, six eminent contemporary scholars, 
are actively working to rethink subaltern resistance with especial reference to 
Indian based subalternity for the exploration of new critical perspectives about 
the idea of resistance (see Bedi, (2015); Chandra, (2015); Neilson, (2015); Nilsen, 
(2015); Roy (2015); Whitehead (2015). Further, Ghulam Mustafa Mashori and 
Sabah Zaib from Pakistan are attempting to initiate subaltern studies in Pakistan 
to rectify the elitism that has prevailed in the Pakistani context at the socio- 
cultural, political and literary level (see Mashori and Zaib, 2015; Mashori and 
Zaib; 2016; Zaib, 2016). 


Sabah Zaib 


University of Sindh, Jamshoro, Pakistan 
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